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Cl sil Ilf )»»Tnplv became n b iMim*« KTori the 

jvrc—tlill(Vf t ? Hrn-al tmMns r» and fnr^o'Un caurtr -im 
«1tnnrd n ''mrul vrilte” tie writing r r the Madera 
life ly re me cl enO >*d dreiple vrw Ik*1i rn "ct of lore 
and j> rt% in the I nr !/>** 'ilf* icn footprint* of the 
fmoi it th vl l>ec.am* lntt inous Ami their shadows fhone 
in da*h raves t) a' once m’hhrli! til m from the world 
\fenon led inf* lv*U vmwrd them through n golden 
li-'j thej wire merged nt la*’ in nnnent sunlight, tin) 
\urr rl u f t*» of fil'd ray id in the tangled fenstn of turn 
In tin** spirit then, tie man of companionate foiling 
(«,t ch is tin n lid* nng r f th lament Shams), the Shaman 
lit ti-'i, took up hi* talht* and wrrto tl e life of lli»<n~ 
Isntg The Mft«‘*r I ftd nlriady written Ins immortal 
Si v«-/i or 1»< coni of \\ i -t< nt Countries, yet the sixteen 
years of that wonderful quest in far-off India of citus 
scon nnd fdinms aiMttd, of strange peoples ami stranger 
cm tom ft cannot bo crowded into one brief record And 
so wo watch the patient disciple waiting on tho c o inters n! a 
of 1 istiro whi n the tad of translation from Sanscrit into 
Chuu *o is laid aside, when the long routine of a Buddhist 
dav is ended, waiting for the impressions of a wandering 
soul in the birthland of its fnith The Life is supplement 
to the Itrcord What is obscure or half told in the ono 
is mnd< clear m the other 

Ituut-h begins in tho tnio Chinese manner with a 
grand pedigree of his hero, tracing his descent from tho 
I tuperor Hwang Ti f tho mythical Heavenly Emperor 
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This zeal for following the remotest ancestors over the 
borders of history into the regions of fable may be largely 
ascribed to a very human desire to connect th'e stream of 
life with its divine source. We are chiefly concerned to 
know that he came of a family which had already given 
notable men to the State, and was launched “in the 
troublous whirl of birth and death ” but a little distance 
from the town of Kou-Shih, in the province of Honan, in 
the year 600 A.D. Here and there biography leaves us a 
glimpse of his outward appearance as boy and man. We 
are told that “at his opening life he was rosy as the 
evening vapours and round as the rising moon. As a 
boy he was sweet as the odour of cinnamon or the vanilla 
tree.” A soberer style does justice to his prime, and again 
he comes before us, “ a tall handsome man with beauti- 
ful eyes and a good complexion. He had a serious but 
benevolent expression and a sedate, rather stately manner.” 
The call of the West came early to Hiuen-Tsiang. From . 
a child he had easily outstripped his fellows in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and with the passing of the years he 
stepped beyond the narrow limits of Chinese Buddhism 
and found the deserts of Turkestan between him and the 
land of his dreams. Imperfect translations from the 
Sanscrit, the limited intelligence of the Chinese priest- 
hood, the sense of vast truths dimly perceived obscurely 
set forth, the leaven of his first Confucian training — all 
contributed to the making of a Buddhist pilgrim. The 
period of his departure, 629 A.D., was an eventful one for 
China. T’ai-Tsung, the most powerful figure of the 
brilliant T ang dynasty, sat on the throne of his father 
Kaotsu, the founder of the line. The nomad Tartars/ so 
long the terror of former dynasties, succumbed to his 
military genius, and Kashgaria was made a province of the 
Empire. Already the kingdom of Tibet was tottering to its 
fall, and Corea was to know the devastation of war within 
her boundaries. Ch’ang-an ■was now the capital, a city of 
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floating pavilions and Fccluded gardens, destined to bccomo 
the centre of n literary movement that would leavo its 
mark for nil time. Hot Iho days wero not yet when the 
terraces of Teng-!iiang*ting would bco the buttcrfiics 
alight on the flower-crowned locks of Ynng-kuei-fei, or 
the green vistas re-echo to tho voices of poet and emporor 
joined in praise of her. Only two wandering monks 
emergo furtively through tho outer gates of tho city’s 
triple walls, and ono of them looks back for a glimpse of 
Ch'nng-an, the last for sixteen eventful years of exile. 

Others had crossed tho frontier before him, notably 
Ta-liian and Sung Ynn, others in duo course would come 
and go, leaving to posterity their impressions of a 
changing world, but this man stands alone, a princo of 
pilgrims, a very Bayard of Buddhist enthusiasm, fearless 
and without reproach. As wo read on through tho pages 
of llwui-li tho fascination of tho Master of tho Law 
becomes clear to us, not suddenly, but with tho long, 
arduous miles that mark tho way to India and tho 
journey home. 

Tako tho blaster's tattered robes, let tho winds of Gobi 
whifitlo through your blcovo and cut you to tho bone, 
mount his niEty red nag and set your faco to tho West. 
In tho night you will seo " firelights as many as stars ” 
raised by tho demons and goblins ; travelling at dawn 
you will behold “soldiors clad in fur and felt and tho 
appearanco of camols and horsemen and tho glittering of 
standards and lances; fresh forms and figures changing 
into a thousand shapes, sometimes at an immense distance, 
then close at hand, then vanished into tho void.” The 
thne comes when even tho old red steed avails not, tho 
Great Ice Mountains loom in front of you, and you crawl 
like on ant and cling like a fly to tho roof of tho world. 
Then on tho topmost summit, still far away from the 
promised land, you realise two things — the littleness of 
human life, the greatness of one indomitable soul. 
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But the superman is also very human. With the vast 
hulk of his encyclopaedic knowledge he falls on the pre- 
tentious monk Mokshagnpta, he flattens him and treads a 
stately if heavy measure on his prostrate body. -A.nd 
withal clear-sighted and intolerant of shams, he is still a 
child of his age and religion. With childish curiosity he 
tempts a bone to foretell the future, and with childish 
delight obtains the answer he most desires. In the town 
of Hiddha is Buddha’s skull bone, one foot long, two 
inches round. “ If anyone wishes to know the indications 
of his guilt or his religious merit he mixes some powdered 
incense into a paste, which he spreads upon a piece of 
silken stuff, and then presses it on the top of the bone : 
according to the resulting indications the good fortune 
or ill fortune of the man is determined.” Hiuen obtains 
the impression of a Bodhi and is overjoyed, for, as the 
guardian Brahman of the bone explains, “ it is a sure sign 
of your having a portion of true wisdom (Bodhi).” At 
another time he plays a kind of religious quoits by flinging 
garlands of flowers on the sacred image of Buddha, which, 
being caught on its hands and arms, show that his desires 
will be fulfilled. In simple ' faith he tells Hwui-li how 
Buddha once cleaned his teeth and flung the fragments 
of the wood with which he performed the act on the 
ground; how they took root forthwith, and how a tree 
seventy feet high was the consequence. And Hiuen saw 
that tree, therefore the story must be true. 

But it is not with the pardonable superstitions of a 
human soul of long ago that we need concern ourselves. 
The immense latent reserve, the calm strength to persist, 
is the appeal. It comes to us with no note of triumph for 
the thing accomplished or the obstacle removed, but rather 
undeilies some simple statement of fact and is summed 
up in these few trite words: “We advanced guided by 
observing the bones left on the way.” The little inci- 
dents of life and death are as nothing to one who looks 
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on nil men ns ghosts haunted by reality. And «o tho 
Master of the Law resigns him' elf to the prospect of a 
violent end nt the hand? of the river pirate 1 } of tho 
Ganges, to tho miraculous interposition of a timely storm, 
with the Fame serenity with which he meets tho long 
procession streaming out of Kalanda in his honour, with 
its two hundred prints and some thousand lay patrons 
who surround him to his entry, recounting his praxes, 
and carrying standard®, umbrella 1 *, flowers, and perfuinep. 

Yet tlicre are moments of sheer delight when scenes 
of physical bennty are fair enongh to draw oven a 
ItaddliUt monk from his philosophic calm, when oven 
Ilinen-Tsiang must have become lyncal in tho proscnco 
of Ids reconling <li B ciple. Who would not bo tho guest 
of the nbl>ot of NAlanda monastery with its six wings, 
each built by a king, nil enclo*od in tho privacy of 
polid brick? “Ono pato opens into tho great college, 
from which are roparated eight other halls, standing in 
the middle (of tho monastery). The richly adorned towers, 
and tho fairy-like turrets, like pointed hilltops, aro con- 
gregated together. Tho ob'enntories seem to bo lost 
in tho mists (of tho morning), and tho upper rooms tower 
above the cloud®. 

“From the wiudows ono may seo how tho winds and 
tho clouds prodaco new forms, and above the soaring 
eaves tho conjunctions of tho sun and moon may bo 
observed. 

“ And then wo may add how tho deop, translucent ponds 
bear on their surfaco tho bluo lotus intermingled with tho 
Ka naka flow er, of deep red colour, and at intervals tho 
'~Amra groves spread over all, their shade. 

“All tho outsido courts, in which aro tho priests* 
chambers, are of four stages. Tho stages have dragon- 
projections and colonred eaves, tho pearl-red pillars, 
carved and ornamented, tho richly adorned balustrades, 
and tho roofs covered with tiles that reflect the light in 
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a thousand shades, these things add to the beauty of the 
scene.” 

Here ten thousand priests sought refuge from the 
world of passing phenomena and the lure of the senses. 

Wherever our pilgrim goes he finds traces of a worship 
far older than Buddhism. He does not tell us so in so 
many words, yet underneath the many allusions to Bodhi- 
trees and Nagas we may discover the traces of that 
primitive tree and serpent worship that still exists in 
remote comers of India, as, for instance, among the Naga 
tribes of Manipur who worship the python they have 
killed. In Hiuen’s time every lake and fountain had 
its Naga-raja or serpent-king. Buddha himself, as we 
learn from both the S 'i-yu-ld and the Life, spent much 
time converting or subduing these ancient gods. There 
were Nagas both good and evil. When Buddha first 
sought enlightenment he sat for seven days in a state of 
contemplation by the waters of a little woodland lake. 
Then this good Naga “kept guard over Tatliagata ; with 
his folds seven times round the body of the Buddha, he 
caused many heads to appear, which overshadowed him 
as a parasol ; therefore to the east of this lake is the 
dwelling of the Naga.” In connection with this legend 
it is interesting to remember that Vishnu is commonly 
represented as reposing in contemplation on the seven- 
headed snake. Even after the passing of the Buddha the 
Nagas held their local sway, and King Asoka is foiled in 
his attempt to destroy the Naga’s st4pa, for, “ having seen 
the character of the place, he was filled with fear and 
said, ‘All these appliances for worship are unlike any- 
thing seen by men.’ The Naga said, ‘If it be so, would 
that the king would not attempt to destroy the stUpa / ’ 
The king, seeing that he could not measure his power 
with that of the Naga, did not attempt to open the stilpa 
(to take out the relics).” In many instances we find the 
serpent gods not merely in full possession of their ancient 
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haunts, bnt actually posing as the allies and champions of 
the new faith and its founder. In the Si-yu-ki wo aro 
told that “by tho side of a pool where Tnthflgatn washed 
his garments is a great square stono on which aro yet to 
be seen the trace-marks of his robo. . . . Tho faithful 
and pure frequently come to make their offerings hero ; . 
but when the heretics and men of evil mind speak lightly 
of or insult the stone, tho dragon-king (Knga-idja) 
inhabiting the pool causes tho winds to riso and rain 


to fall" 

The connection between Buddhism nnd tree-worship is 
even closer still. The figure of the Master is for over 
reclining under the Bhdhi-tree beneath whoso shade ho 
dreamed that he had “ the earth for bis bed, tho Hima- 


layas for his pillow, while his loft arm reached to tho 
Eastern Ocean, his right to the Western Ocean, and liis 
feet to the great Sonth Sea.” This Bodhi-treo is tho 
Ficus liclvjiosa or peepnl tree, and is also known ns 
Earasvit or the tree of wisdom and knowledge. Tho 
leaves are heart-shaped, slender and pointed, nnd con- 
stantly quivering. In tho Si-yu-ki it is stated of a 
certain Bodhi-treo that although the leaves wither not 
either in winter or summer, but remain shining and 
glistening throughout the year, yet “at every succes- 
sive Nirvdna-Aaj (of tho Buddhas) the leaves wither and 
fall, and then in a moment revive as before.” The 


Buddha sat for seven days contemplating this tree; “he 
did not remove his gaze from it during this poriod, 
desiring thereby to indicate his grateful feelings towards 
tfce tree by so looking at it with fixed eyes.” Hiuon- 
Tsiang himself and his companions contributed to the 
universal adoration of the tree, for, as that impeccable 
Buddhist the Shaman Hwni-li rather baldly states 
“they paid worship to the Bodhi-tree." 

How did Buddhism come to he connected in any wav 
with tree and serpent worship ? The answer is, through 
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its connection with Brahmanism. As Buddhism was 
Brahmanism reformed, so Brahmanism in its turn was 
the progressive stage of tree and serpent worship. Siva 
the destroyer is also Nag Bhushan, “ he who wears snakes 
as his ornaments.” Among the lower classes in many 
districts the worship of the serpent frequently supplants 
or is indistinguishable from the worship of Siva. In 
the Panma Purana, the Bodhi-tree is the tree aspect 
of Vishnu, the Indian fig-tree of Pudra, and the Palasa 
tree of Brahma. Again, Vishnu is also Hari the Preserver 
— Hari who sleeps upon a coiled serpent canopied by its 
many heads. The Laws of Mann lay down the worship 
to be offered both to the water-gods (Nagas) and the 
tree spirits : — “ Having thus, with fixed attention, offered 
clarified butter in all quarters ... let him offer his 
gifts to animated creatures, saying, I salute the Maruts 
or Winds, let him throw dressed rice near the door, 
saying, I salute the water-gods in water; and on his 
pestle and mortar, saying, I salute the gods of large 
trees.” 

The tree and the serpent coiled at its roots are the 
two essential symbols of primitive religion, whether the 
tree is the peepul and the serpent a Naga-raja, or the 
serpent be the Tiamat of the Babylonians and the tree 
the date-palm. There are the serpent-guarded fruits 
of the Hesperides ; there is the serpent beneath the tree 
of knowledge in the garden, or rather grove, of Eden; 
there is Yggdrasill, the sacred ash tree of Horse myth- 
ology, with Nidhogg the great serpent winding rofmd its 
roots. The first mysteries of religion were celebrated \n 
groves, as those of Asher and Baal and the groves of the 
early Romans. 

Serpent-worship has universally been the symbol- 
woi ship of the human desire for life, the consequent 
reproduction of the species, and hence the immortality 
of the race. To-day the barren women of Bengal pay 
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reverence to tho person of tlio Nnga mendicant, lint 
the worship of trees takes its rise from tho omotions of 
primtcval man, inspired in tho forest. Fear and aw© 
and the passions all dwelt in its shade. Tho first god 
of man ©merging from tho animal is Pan, and his tho 
woodnote that, calling through tho sacred grove, causes 
the now-found conscience to start and tho guilty to 
hide their shame. 

But in pointing out tho survivals of ancient faith 60 
naively testified to by Hiuen-Tsiang, I liavo intended no 
disparagement to tho gentle, compassionate Master of tho 
Eastern "World. Buddha could not have planted any tree 
that tho jungles of India wonld not liavo swiftly strangled 
in on© tropic night. Ho sought for Brahmanism, that 
giant of the grove, tho light and air for which it pined, ho 
cleared tlio creepers that would have closed it in, ho cut 
away the dead and dying branch and gave tho tree of 
ancient faith its chance of attainment. And if lie left 
the old wise Nagas to their woodland lakes, or paid silent 
recognition to the spirit of tlio Bodbi-treo, who shall 
blame him? Man the primitive, with his fresh mind 
brought to bear upon tho mysteries around him, with all 
senses alert to catch tho rhythmic pulses of life and view 
the silent growth that soared beyond him, with his ima- 
gination unfettered and bis garb of convention as yet 
nnsewn, was nearer to the great dawn than all the book- 
bound philosophers that followed him. 

But Hiuen-Tsiang or Yuan Chwang, for such is the 
latest rendering of his name in the modern Pekinese, was 
b&rn into a world that beheld the tree of Buddhism slowly 
dying from the top. He bore witness, if unconsciously, to 
a time of transition and a noble faith in decay, and the 
swift, silent growth of jungle mythology around the 
crumbling temples of Buddha. His record of these six- 
teen years of travel is a priceless one, for through it we 
are able to reconstruct the world and ways of Buddhist 
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India of the centuries that have passed. Yet far more 
priceless still is that record, read between the lines, of a 
hnman soul dauntless in disaster, unmoved in the hour of 
triumph, counting the perils of the bone-strewn plain and 
the unconquered hills as nothing to the ideal that lay 
before him, the life-work, the call of the Holy Himalayas 
and the long toil of his closing years. It is difficult to 
over-estimate his services to Buddhist literature. He re- 
turned to his own country with no less than 657 volumes 
of the sacred books, seventy-four of which he translated 
into Chinese, while 150 relics of the Buddha, borne by 
twenty horses, formed the spoil reverently gathered from 
the many lands we call India. 

And so we leave him to his rest upon Mount Sumeru, 
where once his venturous soul alighted in the dreams of 
youth, with the serpents coiled beneath its base, with its 
seven circling hills of gold and the seven seas between, 
and the great salt ocean encompassing them all. There, 
as Mr. Watters has finely said, “he waits with Maitreya 
until in the fulness of time the latter comes into this 
world. With him Yuan-chuang hoped to come back to 
a new life here and to do again the Buddha’s work for 
the good of others.” Till then we leave him to the long 
interval of bliss transcending all planes of human ecstasy. 

“ Around his dreams the dead leaves fall • 

Calm as the starred chrysanthemum 
He notes the season glories come, 

And reads the hooks that never pall.” 

L. CRANMER-BYNG. 

C 

May 1 6th, 1911. 
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HISTORY 

or Ttnr 

EARLY LIFE OF IIIUEN-TSIANG, 


INTRODUCTION. 

I. Tin: present volume is intended to supplement the 
"History of the Travels of Iliucn-Tsiatig " (Si-yu-kt), 
already published by Messra. Trtibner in two volumes, 
and entitled "Buddhist Becords of the Western World." 

The original from which tho translation is made is 
styled "History of tho Master of tho Law of tho three 
l’tyakos of tho ‘Great Loving-Kindness' Temple." It was 
written, probably in fivo chapters, in tho first instance 
by IIwui-li, ono of Iliucn-Tsinng'a disciples, and afterwards 
enlarged and completed in ten chapters by Yen-tlisong, 
nnotlier of his followers . 1 Yen-tlisong was selected by 
the disciples of IIwui-li to re-nrrangc and correct tho 
leavps which their master had written and hidden in a 
cave. Ho added an introduction and five supplementary 
chapters. The five chaptcis added by Yen-tlisong aro 
probably those which follow the account of Hiuen-Tsiang’s 
return from India, and relate to his work of translation in 
China. I have not thought it necessary to reproduce 

1 Juhen, Preface to the Life of IHonen-Taiang, p. lxxix. 

*U 
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this part of the original ; my object has been simply to 
complete the “ Records ” already published relating to 
India. 

2. It will be found that Hwui-li's history often explains 
or elucidates the travels of Hiuen-Tsiang. Yen-thsong 
evidently consulted other texts or authorities. This is 
especially the case in reference to the history of the 
Temple of Mlanda, in the third chapter of the book, com- 
pared. with the ninth book of the " Records.” 1 

3. I may also notice the interesting statement found in 
the fourth book, referring to King Sadvaha (So-to-po-ho), 
and the rock temple he excavated for Nagavjuna. 2 

K&garjuua is now believed to have flourished as late as 
100 years after Kanishka 2 i.e., towards the end of the 
second century a.d. This would also be the date of 
Sadvaha. Who this king was is not certain. He is said 
to have reigned over Shing-tu, which may simply mean 
India. He was surnamed B hi-ycn-to-lcia (Sindhuka?). 
He probably had resided on the Indus, and by conquest 
had got possession of the Southern Kosala. ' Was he a 
Pallava ? and was Alamana, where Nagarjuna knew him, 
the same as Aramana on the Coromandel Coast, between 
Chola and Kalinga ? i Be that as it may, w r e know that 
Hag&rjuna was so closely acquainted with the king that 


1 With respect to Tath&gata-Eflja, 
e.f/., the phrase used in the original 
does not mean “ his sou,''' hut “ his 
direct descendant and this goes far 
to reconcile this accojmt with that 
found in the Si-yu-hi. 

Again, with reference to the remaik 
of Hwui-li found on page 1x2 infra, 
that the N aland a monastery was 
founded 700 years before the time 
of Hiuen-Tsiang, this, as I have ob- 
served (in the note), clears up the date 
of Sakraditya, who is described as a 
former king of the country, living 
after the Nirvftna of Buddha ; the 
eapiession “not long after,” found in 
Uie Si-im-ki, must be accepted loosely. 
The foundation of the convent would 
be about 80 b.q. 


2 I think it is abundantly clear 
from the evidence of Chinese tiadi- 
tious that the Patriarch Nfigilrjuna 
and the Bhikshu Ntlgasena (who dis- 
puted with Menander) are distinct 
persons. The first (as I have shown 
in some papers wiitten for the In- 
dian Antiquary) was an innovator, 
and more or less given to magical 
practices ; the latter was a learned 
Bhikshu engrossed in metaphysical 
studies. 

3 So says Taou-Siiu in his history 
of the Sakya family. 

4 Por some remarks on this point, 
vide Indian Antiquary, May x888, 
p. 126, c. x. Gf. also Schiefner’s 
Taranatha, p. 303. 
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lie font him n friendly letter exhorting him to morality of 
life and religious conduct. The King in return prepircd 
the cave-dwelling for him of winch vro ln\c the history m 
the tenth hook of the “ Kecord* ” This env e-dwelling was 
hewn in n mountain edit'd Vo-lo-mo-lo h /i, £<■., Bhm- 
mnnlgiri, the mountain of the Mack lee (Dtirgfi). 1 

Dr. Burgess lias identif.ed this mountain with the cele- 
brated J?ri Kailas, Ixirdcnng on the river Ktstnn, called by 
Pchicfncr (jJn-I’arvata. Doubtless it is the suno as tl at 
described by JVhnn in the 35th chapter of his travels. 
He calls it the A> lo yuc Temple, which he explains as 
“the Pigeon" (Alnfmf) monasur). But a more prohibit? 
restoration of the Chinese symbols would be the Vanalt, 
or the Varrata, monastery. The gj inbol yuc in Climcso 
Buddhist translations is equivalent to ra (or t at)* 

We may therefore assume that the Vo lo yuc monasteiy 
of lVhinn was the Durg.1 monastery of JIiuen-Tsi.mg, 
otherwise callcl £ri-j'arrata. Tins cupposition is con- 
firmed by the r.ctuil lustory of the place; for Hiuen- 
Tfisng tells us that after the Buddhists had established 
theinst»lvc3 in the monastery, the Brahmans by n stratagem 
tool; possession of it. Doubtless, when in possession, they 
would give it adistmetive name acceptable to themselves, 
hence the terms Bhramard or Bhranmnlmba. 

4. With respect to l'a-h lan’s restoration of Vo-lo-yuc to 


* M. Julicn restore* these srmlxd* sjoks of tlio Wick be© Mountain, 
to ranniotiIi„lri, nnd ace-jit* tbe in* umo; tbe nyniliol “fun;?,” “a bci,” 
tcrintatiun Mvtn ly liliicri T. any. for "funy, 1 “a^cak" 
sir., “tic Click I'cik.* 11 fore 1 * Ihus in J’a bisn’s account of the 

hid l>ccn able to consult nny pardlel fuc-ycarly roliRiou*ivjrcjnblj{/ , a(“f 7 fl* 
record I was sitUficd tl it this re- raifrt pit ithad), tho Chinese sjmlioli 
stomthm wa* wrong, nnd In a jaj>cr are non cha yuc tse (Atrui), where vne 
read before tbo lioynl Asiatic S »ciet), evidently corresponds to ra Again, 
J. It A. 8 , vol xr jiirt 3, 1 reu* throughout Taou Slin's work on tlio 
turedionssert that the Chinese chir history of tbe feikyna, tbo symbols 
*ietcr “fung," “a j»eik,” wa* n nil*- for Cliikkasnt nro cha la yuc, where 
tike for “fnny,' l “nlce, ,, nnd that tho again yue i* equivalent to rat And 
niino of tho hill wm Illiinimtft n iri, »oa 0 nin, when 1 non SOndcscnl cs tho 
t e , the hill of tho “ 1 'lack bee” r r of inliAbitiut* of VaisMl in tbe time of 
IJiirgV I was gratified some montlia 1 ’uddln, lie always cilia them vne- 
afterward* to fmdinlaou SUnaccm* rAs.ir, Yajji* or Vatis (the symbol 
iletc confirmation of my <>j ini n, a* chi is used for f i, ns 10 Ktu chi for 
Lo in his Account of this district KoliJ 
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Par&vata, “ a pigeon,” there need be no difficulty. It may 
have been called the “ Pigeon monastery ” in pre-Brahman 
times. The highest storey was probably decorated with 
pigeon-emblems, 1 or, like the top beams of the gatev ays 
at Sanchi, adorned with the trisul emblem. This emblem, 
in all probability, originally denoted the three rays of the 
rising sun. 2 These three rays, by the addition of a simple 
stroke at the base, were converted into a representation of a 
descending pigeon or dove. This would be sufficient to 
account for the name the Pigeon monasterja But there 
is no need to press this matter ; for whether the symbol 
yue be equal to m or vat, in this particular case, there 
can be no doubt as to its true restoration. 

5. This remark leads me to allude briefly to the people 
named Yue-chi or Yuc-ti in Chinese Buddhist litera- 
ture. There is frequent mention made of the Yue-chi 
in Chinese books previous to the Turushka invasion of 
North-West India by the predecessors of Kanishka. The 
inhabitants of Vaisali are, e.g., in Buddha’s lifetime, called 
Yue-chi . 5 

These people we know were Vajjis or Vatis ; 4 they are 
represented as a proud and arrogant race, and remarkable 
for personal display and the equipment of their chariots. 5 
I should argue then that as the Amardi are called 
Mardi, and the Aparni are called Parni, so the Vatis were 
the same as the Avatis. But in the Scythic portion of 
the Behistun inscription we have distinct mention of the 
Afartis or Avartis as the people who inhabited the high 
lands bordering on Media and the south shores of the 
Caspian. Were the Vajjis or Vatis, then, a people allied, to 

1 I cannot suppose that he meant 3 "Viz., in many passages in the 
to say that the different storeys .were works of Sang-yui and Taou-Siin. 
constructed in the shape of the animals 4 The symbol chi is convertible 

denoted, but that they were decorated with it (as before noticed). 

^ iese animals. 5 I have called attention to the 

~ Cf, the figure of Mithra in Dr. equipment, &c., of the Lirfdhavis in 
.Bruce s Itina-ariuni Septentrional e, vol. xix., Sacred Boohs of the East, p. 
and also Abstract of Four Lectures,” 257, n. 2, 

P- 159. 
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these Mtdes or Scy ths, who at an early dato lmd invaded 
India? The question at any rate is worth considera- 
tion 1 

6 Arising from this is a still more interesting inquiry, 
although perhaps more speculate e, touching the origin 
of the name "Li&hatis,” given to tho inhabitants of 
VaiSul! Mr Hodgson speaks of these pcoplo as Souths,* 
and if wo remember that the Vajjians, otherwise Lu&Imyis, 
were a foreign people, and throughout their history re- 
garded as unbelievers, having chattyas consecrated to 
Ynhshas, Ac , it anil not be unreasonable to derive their 
name from the Scy tine raco known ns Karts or Kabis, 
by whose aid Pendun was placed on tho throne of Persia . 3 
These Karts or Kalis were unbelievers/ and their black- 
smith’s flag , 6 xtlucli was adopted by tho Persians as their 
national banner, was finally taken and perhaps destroyed by 
the Arabs Is the flag (Plate xxvm fig i, Tree and Serpent 
Worship ) this flag of the Kavis ? Tliero is another scene 
m which a Bimilar flag may bo observed (surmounted, as 
the former, by a tnsul), I mean in Plato xxxvni If this 
Plato represents the siege of Ku&nngnra by tho Vajjis, 
to recover a portion of tho relics of Buddha, then the 
procession on tho left, m which tho relic casket is earned 
off in triumph, accompanied by tho flag, is probably in- 
tended to represent the Vajjians proceeding to Vtu&lt for 
the purpose of enshrining the relics, as already noticed 
and represented in Plate xxvm 

7 But again, the followers of the Turushka invaders 
under Kanishka and his predecessors were deeply im- 
bued with Zoroastnan conceptions, as is evident from their 
coins/ and these too were Yue chi or Vatis They must 
have derived their Zoroastnan proclivities from residence 

1 In confirmation, I would again * Cf S r II Itawlinson J It. A, S, 
refer to tho test mony of tl & sculp xv it 258 

tures at Sanchi , vide my short and * ‘‘Blind heretics , vide Zenda 
uncorrected paper J LIS Jan rata by Darmesteter and Hills past 
nary 1882 * Derefsh 1 Kavani 

8 Collected Etsayt, Tr&bners edi * Fide paper by M Aurel Stein 

tion, p 17 Jnd AnUq , April 1888 
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the translation MloiMiig.it will lie opened tint AttU 
is said to Into contoncd 1000 priests in the XnUnt- 
arama, tA the “ Garden of the cocl. “ By comp .ring tins 
pas-sgo with Diptiaiim, tn 57, 58. 59 . >t " ,u ^ P ,1,n 
that this convent is the same as the Asokdmma, ana tint 
the allusion in m> text is to the third council at VMn% 
But it appear from the corresponding account m the 
Si-yuki' that the members of this council were all 
Sthavma 0/ Thetas, and therefore that it did uot include 
any members of the other schools A\c may httico 
understand why this council takes such a loading place 
in the records of the Ccjlone*oTluddhi Q t Church, but is 
almost entirelj ignored in the Northern hooks 


II. I come now to notice i ciy hncflj the records left 
us byl-tsiug inspecting other pilgrims alter 111 ucn-Tstang, 
who, leaving China or neighbouring places, visited sacred 
Bpots in India consecrated bj association with Buddha's 
piesence or connected with lus history. 

1 It mil be remembered that IIiucii-Tsnng returned to 
China after his sojourn in India in the j car 645 A D , and 
that he died in the year 664 \i> It was jlist after this 
event, uz, m the }eai 67 1 or 672, that I-tsing, then a 
mere stripling, resolved, with thirt) -se\ cn other disciples 
of Buddha, to visit the Western woild to pay revercnco 
to the sacred vestiges of their religion Taking elup at 
Canton, he found lnmself deserted by Ins companions, and 
so proceeded alone by what is known as the southern 
sea route to India. Thi3 route, as we shall notice here- 
after, was bj way of Condorc 1 2 to Snbhoja (Pctlembcing } in 


1 Pecorih ite \ol 11 p 56 * 

1 Ik 18 curious to find that the in 
habitants of tl e Co lore Isht ds at 
tl is time were of 11 e Ivegro type with 
thiclc- woolly lan an l that their lan 
gnige-was used in nil tl e neigl boun g 
d stmts I tsmg speaks of 1 mtself 


as interpret ng tills language at Sn 
hi njn. w e Jenrn too from otl or 
so trees tl it these Con lore 1 cgxwe* 
were largely used as servn ts or stives 
at C niton and Southern Cl ina. about 
tl is tune 


* The cxpiesslou ch tfjt r esu on tl ' 


l nge referred to Is equal to Stl, 
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Sumatra), and thence to Quedah ; then to Hagapatam and 
Ceylon, or by way of Arakan and the coast of Burmah to 
Tamralipti (Tatta), where stood a famous temple called 
Yaraha (the wild hoar), in which most of the pilgrims 
stopped awhile to study Sanskrit. It was in this temple 
that I-tsing translated the “friendly letter” which Mgar- 
juna had composed and sent to his patron King Sadvaha. 

He dwelt here for three years. 

After visiting more than thirty countries, I-tsing re- 
turned to Sribhoja, from which place, having accidentally 
missed his passage in a homeward-bound ship, he sent one 
of his treatises, viz., his “History of the Southern Sea 
Keligious (Law) Practices,” in four chapters, to China (the 
inner land), and himself remained for some time longer at 
Sribhoja. Finally, he returned to Honan towards the close 
of the seventh century a.d. (viz., 693-694 A.D.), bringing 
with him nearly 400 distinct volumes of original copies of 
the Sfttras and the Yinaya and Abhidharma Scriptures. 

He translated during the years 700-703 A.D. twenty 
volumes, and afterwards in 705 A.D. four other works, 
Altogether, between the years 700-712 A.D. he translated 
(with others) fifty-six distinct works in 250 chapters. Of 
these, the Kau-fd-kao-sang-chuen (in two parts) is an 
account of fifty-six priests or Buddhist converts who 
visited India and the neighbourhood from China and 
bordering districts during the latter half of the seventh 
century A.D. A part of these pilgrims proceeded by 
the southern sea-route, and a part across the deserts and 
mountains by the northern route to India. With re- 
spect to the former, I will call attention to the incident - 
recorded on p. 188 of the present work, from which we 
gather that this route was known and used at any rate 
as early as Hiuen-Tsiang’s time. And it would appear 
that BhaSkaravarman, the king of Efamarflpa, and pro- 
bably former kings of that kingdom, had this sea-route 
to China under their special protection. In fact, so early 
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as the time o i Ta-liian it appears to have been well 
established, as ho returned from Ocjlon to China b) sea 
We learn from I-tsmg’s account tlmt in Ins tunc there v\as 
a flourishing mercantile and religious establishment on 
the coast of Sumatra, probabl) on the sito of the present 
Patembang (as before suggested), where the merchants 
uere accustomed to find shelter and ship their spices for 
Canton I have alluded to tins point m the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, October tSSi, and also m 
Irubner’s Record, there is no need therefore to repeat the 
arguments in this place But I will place down hero a 
brief resumt of I-tsmg’s notices concerning some of these 
pilgrims, in the order of his booh, referred to above. 

IvAU FA-KAO SAt>a CIIDEV. 

. (dary Cat 1491 ) 

III The author in the prcficc having alluded to the 
journeys of Pa Inan and Hiuen-Tsiang, w ho proceeded to 
the western countries to procuro boohs and pa) reverence 
to the sacred relies, passes on to notice the hardships and 
dangers of the route, and the difficulty of finding slieltor 
or entertainment in the different countries visited by their 
successors, pilgrims to the same spots, and that in con- 
sequence of there being no temples (monasteries) set apart 
for Chinese priests He then goes on to enumerate the 
names of the pilgums referred to in Ins memoirs 

1 The Shaman Hiuen Chiu , master of the law , a native 
of Sin chang, 111 la chain His Indian name w as Prald- 
samati At a very early age he became a disciple of 
Buddha and when arrived at manhood, lie purposed m 
his mind to set out to worship the sacred traces of his 
religion Accordingly, m the course of the Cli&ig-Kwan 
penod (627-650 ad) taking up Ins residence in the capital, 
he first applied himself to the acquisition of the Sanskrit 
{Fan ) language Then, staff in hand, travelling westward, 
he got hejond Kvnfu and passing across the desert of 
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drifting sands, he arrived by way of the Iron Gates, 1 
over the Snowy Peak, through Tukliara and Tibet into 
North India, and finally reached the Jalandhar country, 
having narrowly escaped death at the hands of robbers. 
He remained in Jalandhar four years. The king of the 
Mung 2 country caused him to be detained, and gave him 
all necessary entertainment, Having gained proficiency 
in Sanskrit literature, after a little delay, he gradually 
went southward and reached the Mahabodhi (convent). 
There he remained four years. After this he went on to 
Nalanda, where he remained three years. After this he 
followed the Gauges’ northern course, and received the reli- 
gious offerings of the king of the country. He remained 
here in the Sin-che and other temples, then, after three 
years, he returned to Loyang by way of Nepal and Tibet, 
after a journey of some 10,000 li. 

Hiuen-Chiu after this, in the year 664 A.D., returned to 
Ka^mir, where he found an aged Brahman called Loka- 
yata, with whom he returned to Loyang. And now 
being pressed to set out again, he passed by way of the 
piled-up rocks (asmalcMa) along the steep and craggy 
road that leads across rope-bridges into Tibet. Having 
escaped with his life from a band of robbers, he arrived 
at the borders of North India. Here he met with the 
Chinese envoy, 3 who accompanied him and Lokayata to 
the Maratha country in Western India. Here he met the 
Mung king, and, in obedience to his instruction, remained 
there for four years. Proceeding to South India, he 
purposed to return to Tangut, taking with him various 
sorts of medicines. He reached the Vajrasana, and 
passed on to Nalanda, where I-tsing met him. And now, 
having fulfilled the purpose of his life, he found the way 
through Nepal blocked by Tibetan hordes, and -the road 

1 Vide Buddhist Records, &c., p, 36, have succeeded the last. £!ilfiditya? . 
n *n I im • . Vide Records, p. 17611., and p. 242. 

There is much .mention of the 3 This is probably the envoy who 
filling king in I-tsing ; is he the was sent from China, and arrived in 
same as the Bala-rai who seems to India after the death of J^il&ditya. 
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through Kapi^a in the hands of the Arabs. Then he 
returned to the Grihdrnkftta peak and the Bamboo garden, 
but could find no solution of Ins doubt3 , so retiring to 
the Amrivftt country in Mid-India, he died there, aged 
smj odd \ car 1 

2 2 aou-hi, a doctor of the law, of the district of Lih- 
Shmg, the department Tsa't chan Ho was called by 
the Sanskrit name £rtdc\a. Ho went b) the noitlicrn 
route through Tibet towards India, united the MnM- 
bd Hu, and paid respect to the sacred traces, and during 
some aears dwelt in the K&landa monaster) and in tho 
Kuli countr) Tho Mung king of Amrihat paid him 
great respect Whilst in the Ndlanda monastery he 
studied books of the Great Vehicle , whilst m tho Chu-po- 
pun-na (Ddiavdna) temple (/A« temple of the cremation ) 
lie studied tho Vina) a pijaka, and practised himself m 
the &abdavuhj& t n s)nopsis of which he drew up m the 
square and grass characters Whilst in the Mahfibodhz 
temple ho engraaed one tablet m Chinese, giung an 
account of things new and old in China. Ho also wrote 
(copied 1) some four hundred chapters of sfttras and As- 
tras whilst at NfUanda I-t-ing although in the vest, 
did not see him, but whilst dwelling m the Aim&vat 
countr), he sickened and died, aged fift) )ears 

3 Ssc pin, a doctor of the law, a man of Ts’ni-chau, 
well \crsed m tho Sanskrit forms of magic incantation 
Ho accompanied Hiuen chm from North India to Western 
India Ainved nt Aimrakova(?), he dwelt in the Ko) al 
lemple.wheie he met with Taou-Hi ; they remained here 
for one year together, when Ssc -pm sickened and died, 
aged thirty-five ) ears 

4. Aryaiarman, a man of Sin-lo {Corea), left Chang’an 
ad 638 He set out with a view to recover the true 
teaching and to adore the sacred relics He dwelt m the 

1 W itli resj cct to tl e otl cr priests tbe Ain&ravatt country t tde Records, 
rame l by I tsiug we can only 1 ere u 209 n 70, 
giro an abstract of bis notices For 
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Nulanda Temple, copying out many Sfttras. He had left the 
eastern borders of Corea, and now bathed in the Dragon 
pool of Mlanda. Here he died, aged seventy odd years. 

5. Hwui-nicli , a Corean, set out for India 638 A.D., 
arrived at the Nalanda Temple, and there studied the 
sacred books and reverenced the holy traces. I-tsing 
found some writing he had left in the temple, where also 
he had left his Sanskrit MSS. The priests said he died the 
same year, about sixty years of age. 

6. Hiucn-Ta’i, a doctor of the law, a Corean, called 
by the Sanskrit name of Sarvajnanadeva. In the year 
Tung-hioci (6 50 a.d.) he went by the Tibetan road through 
Nepal to Mid-India; he there worshipped the relics at the 
Bodhi Tree. Afterwards going to the Tukhftra country, 
he met Taou-hi, with whom he returned to the Ta-hsio 
Temple ( 3 £ahdbddhi ). Afterwards he returned to China, 
and was not heard of again. 

7. Eiucn-hmo, a doctor of the law, a Corean, went with 
Hiuen-chiu, in the middle of the ChCng-Jcivan period, to 
India, and reaching the Ta-hsio Temple, he died there. 

B. Two priests of Corea, names unknown, started from 
Chang’ an by the southern sea-route and came to Sribhoja. 
They died in the country of Po-lu-ssc, to the westward 
(the western portion of Sumatra). 

9. Buddhadharma, a man of To-ho-shi-li (Tiishara or 
Turhhdra ), of great size and strength. He became a priest, 
and being of a gentle disposition, he wandered through the 
nine provinces of China, and was everywhere received. 
Afterwards he went, to the west to worship the sacred 
traces. I-tsing saw him at Nalanda ; afterwards he "went 
to the north when about fifty years old. 

10. Taou-f ang, a doctor of the law, of Ping-chan, went by 
way of the Sandy Desert and the Tsih rock to Nepal, and 
afterwards came to the Ta-hsio Temple, where he remained 
several years ; he then returned to Nepal, where he still is. 

Xi. Tciou-svng , a doctor of the law, of Ping-chau, called 
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m Sanskrit Clnndrndeva, in the lost )ear of the Chtng- 
/run penol (C# AD) went by the Tn-fan (hbdan) 
road to Mid-Tmln, he armed at the B&lhi Itinplt where 
ho worshipped the cha ilyas, a from anls he w ent to N Wanda. 
After that, going tweho sta,cs to the oastu irtl, ho camo 
to the King's Tern) It, where thc\ *tud> owl) the Little 
Vehicle. Ho nniained here man) )can, learning the 
Looks of the JYipifaJa according to the Hina) tan Itc- 
turmng to China through Nepal, ho died 

1 2 Shang tih, a contemplate e pm.it, of Ihng-clnu lfc 
longed for the jo)S of the Western Paradis*, and with tho 
\iew of bemg bom there ho desoted linns If to a lifo of 
punt) and religion (rrctftnp the name 0/ Buddha) lie 
vowed to write out the wholo of the iVq//Ui-Nrt/ra,occup)- 
mg 10000 chapters. Desiring to worship tho sacrul \es- 
tigcs, and ho b) tins to secure for lmn«elf tho greater 
ment, with n mow to a birth in that hcaien, ho tntclled 
through tho nine provinces (0/ China) desiring wherever 
ho went to labour m tho conversion of men and to wnto 
tho eacrcd boohs. Coming to the coast, ho embarked in a 
ship for Kahftga . 1 Thence he proceeded b) sea to tho 
Mala) a countr), and thence wishing to go to Mid-Indio, he 
embarked in a merchant-ship for that purpose Being 
taken in a storm, tho ship began to founder, and tho 
sailors and merchants wcto all struggling with one another 
to get aboard a little boat that was near The captain 
of the ship being a believer, and anxious to save the 
priest, called out to him with a loud a oico to come aboard 
tho boat, but Shang-tih replied, ' I will not come , sav 0 
tho other people’* And so he remained silently absorbed, 
as if a brief term of life wero agrccablo to one possessed 
of the lieatt of Bddlu Having refused all help, he clasped 
I113 hands in adoration, and looking towards the west, lie 
repeated the sacred name of Anuta, and when tho ship 
w ent down these w ere lus last words He was about fifty 

1 The coa*t of Anoam 
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ycats of ago. II« hud a follower unknown *'•* no 4 . v< ho 
also perished with Isis uttwb r, al •> < ailin'.' on th ,r name f o 
Amitn Buddha. 

13. Mi ttmihla, a man of t lw capital, Li" < f'luntMi n ;r;m 
being If "oit'f-po. Thi- u an ftoi-nmji .tin r » in** pin '■ L x *pia, 
and ariiviny at the Mid.iif Lund, dv-vit i:t t:;*‘ O';:- 1 M 
Temple. Finding hi' ptoLM-w little in t**«- Hatn'L'ut 
language. lie letmtud homewards Ly v.v.y of Nmed, and 
died on the way Uwm, a-!. 40. 

14. Yvan-hinri, a doctor of the lev.*, rwe v;din” to report 
offspring •>? the commami-r-iu-ohi' f Xijr.s. I/’tvi?:*: Norrit 
India, lie dwelt in Kmhnir, and took ohm go of the :oy;it 
elephants. The king of this cottnl;y delight***! day Ly 
day in going to the different t'-mph*-, tin* 7.Mo. 
Mountain Temnle, the Juwj Jinn; Temtde. Tin.- i : 'where 
the 500 Bubals received charity. Here also the wtmrabie 
Mudyantika, the disciple of Awuula, converted the Lingua 
King. Having remained here some y<>am, he went rottth- 
watds and came to the great Kudin Temple, where ho 
worshipped the BQ.lhi Tree, beheld the Lake of “ Mu-chin ” 
(Muchhalinda), ascended the Vulture Peak, &c. After 
this he went back to Nepal and died there. 

•15. Again, there was a man who accompanied the envoy 
by tbe northern route to the Baktra country, and lodged 
in the Nfiva-vihfira in Ballch. In this establishment the 


principles of the Little Vehicle were taught. Having 

become a priest, he took the name of Chittavnrma. Having 

received the precepts, he declined to eat the three pure 

things, on which the master of the convent said, <( Tatha- 

gata, our Great Master, permitted five things (as food) ; why 

do you object to them 1 ” He answered, “ All the hooks 

of the Great Vehicle forbid them : this is what I formerly 

* 

practised ; I cannot now bring myself to change.” The 
superior answered, “ I have established a practice here in 
agreement with the three sacred collections, and you follow 
your own interpretation, which is contrary to mine. I 
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cannot permit tin* dilfamci of opinion , 1 ccvc* to be j our 
muter" Chittavarma was thus nluc!anll\ obliged to 
\Hd. Thin Iming lcam» 1 a Iit’le f*in*knt, lie returned 
by the northern tout* I know no imw nlxjut him. 

1 6 Again, there wi n two mm who hud mXijil, they 
wire tin. childrtn of the wc'-nurse of the huh* -Prince of 
Tibet (Tufan). Tho bo*h wm ordained, hit one went 
back to H} life. Tim lived in tin Temple of tho 
Heavenly Kin^ The} spoke Sanskrit well nml under- 
stood Sm«l nt book*. 

1 7 T.vny, a doctor of tho law , 1 1 now not whence he 
came. In the Ch/nj A'i am j'cnod (627-650 a t» ) he went 
b) the northern nulo to North India, «nuiii n ' to u«it the 
«ncr d spot* In Mid-India In* r ot n *»an*hrit enj) of the 
/«!■/. rm (Lotus of the flood haw; and bavin* gone to 
Uatulhat 1, ho dud then 

IS Minj Yittn, n man of Yth-chaii, n doctor of tho 
law, who'e Siinkrit name wan Chinn dev a If* tin- 
b irked in a ship of Cochin China, and came to the Kahfi.* 1 
countr}, and thence to Cm Ion 

19 7 -fony, a print of Yih-chau, well ursed in the 
I'limyri i*ifufn, and in the inUrpntatmu of the Toyu, set 
forth from Clian/nn with a pne*t, Chi-ngan, of lit* own 
province, and an eminent man called 1 Inuett, and after 
travelling through the southern provinces carac to Nnu- 
kui, and there embarked on board a merclmnt-sbip 
liming arrived at Langkia (Kamnlnuka ?), Chi-ngan died. 
I-long, with Ins otiier companion, went on to Co) Ion, 
where they worshipped the Tooth, and having obtained 
various books, returned through Western India. It is not 
known where he is now residing Ho 1ms not been heard 
of in Mid-India 

20. I-tsmg next refers to a priest of Yih chan mined 
Ifuinxiuj He left China by sea for tho south 111 the ) car 60 5 
A d , and passed three )ears in the country called Ilo-hng 1 

1 Kslifi^su 
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21. The next notice is of the life of a priest called 
Wan-Ici of Kiau-chau, who spent fen years in the Southern 
Sea, and was very learned in the language of Kun-lun 
(Condore), and partly acquainted with Sanskrit. He 
afterwards retired to a lay life and resided at Shi-lo-fo-shi 
(Sribhoja). 

22. Another priest called Jifocha-Dcvcc, a Cochin-Chi nese, 
went to India by the southern sea-route, and having 
visited all the countries of that part, arrived at the 
Mahabodhi Temple, where he adored the sacred relics, and 
died tet. 24. 

23. Kwei-chung (the disciple of Ming-yucn, Ho. 18), 
another priest of Cochin-China, went by the Southern 
Sea with his master, Ming-yucn , to Ceylon ; afterwards in 
company with him proceeded to the Bodhi Tree, and after- 
wards to Bajagriha, and being taken sick in the Bamboo 
garden (Veluvana), he died there, aged thirty years. 

24. ITimi Yen, a doctor of the law, of Kwai-chau, was 
a pupil of Hing-Kung ; he went to Simhala, and remained 
there. Whether he is dead or alive I know not. 

25. Sin-chin , a doctor of the law, his country not 
known. His Sanskrit name Charita-varma. Taking the 
northern route, he arrived in the Western country, and 
after the customary reverence, he lived in the Sin-chd 
Temple. In an upper room of this temple he constructed 
a sick chamber, and left it for ever for the use of sick 
brothers. He himself died here. Some days before bis 
death, in the middle of the night, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“ There is B&dhisattva, with outstretched hand, beckoning 
me to his lovely abode ; ” and then, closing his hands, with 
a long sigh he expired, set. thirty-five. 

26. Chi Sing, a doctor of the law, of Hgai-Chau, his 
Sanskrit name Prajna-l)eva, went to the Western region, 

- and afterwards dwelt in the Sin-che Temple, north of the 
river Ganges, and died there, aged about fifty years. 

27. "W e next read of a priest of the Mahay an a school 
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called Tang, or “the lamp" (dipa), "ho went with hts 
parents when )oung to tlio land of Dnlntpatx (Satidowa) 
in Burnish), and there became n priest Ho returned with 
the Chinese cnvo) to the capital Afterwards he went b) 
the southern sea-routo to Cejlon, where ho wordnpp d 
the Tooth , and then proceeding through South India and 
crosung into Kastorn India, arming at Tamuihp'x bcinj 
attacked b) robbers at the mouth of the river, ho barelv 
escaped with Ins life, he resided at Tnmnlipti for twelve 
>tnrs, having j effected lnmsclf in Sanskrit, lie then pro- 
ceeded to Kfilatida mid Buddha Gajfl, then to Vni&ti and 
the Knit country, and finall} died at Kufonngara, in the 
Pan-Nirv fins Temple 

28 Safighaxarma, a man of Sunarkand, when joung 
crossed the Sand) Desert and came to China Afterwards, 
in compati) with tho envo), ho came to tlio Great Bfldlu 
Temple and the Vnjrdsann, where he burnt lamps in 
worship for seven da)s and seven nights contmtiousl) 
Moreover, in the BOdlu Ilnll, under the Tree of ASoka he 
carved n figure of Buddha and of Kxcan-tseu-tsai Bodhi- 
<attva. Ho then returned to China Afterwards, being 
sent to Kxeax chau (Cochin-China), there was great scarcit) 
of food there Ho dail) distributed food, and was so 
nfiected b) the sorrows of tho fatherless and bereaved 
orphans, that he was moved to tears as ho visited them 
He was on this account named tho weeping llodhrsattia 
Ho died shortly afterwards from infection caught there, 
which soon terminated fatally, rot about Bixt) 

29 Two priests of Kao-chang went to Mid-India, and 
died on the voyage Their Chinese books nro at ^ribhoja 

30 IFan-ytm, a doctor of the law, of Lo)ang, travelling 
through the southern parts of China, came to Cochin China, 
thence went b) ship to Kahfiga, where lie died 

31 Ihunn, a man of Lo)ang, of eminent ability, set out 
for India to recover some copies of Sanskrit {Fan) books 
He died rot 3a 
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32. Three priests set out by the northern route for 
Udvana, and also for the place of Buddha’s skull-bone. 
They are said to have died there. 

33. Ewui Lun, a Corean, otherwise called Prajnavarma, 
came by sea from his own country to Fuchau, and pro- 
ceeded thence to Chang’an. Following after the priest 
Hiuen-chiu (No. 1, p. xiii.), he reached the West, and 
during ten years dwelt in the Amr&vat country and in 
the Sin-chi Temple (north of the Ganges). Passing through 
the eastern frontiers, and thence proceeding northward, 
he came to the Tu-ho-lo (Tulchdm) Temple. This temple 
was originally built by the Tukh&ra people for their own 
priests. The establishment is called Gandhdrasanda. To 
the west is the Kapi^a Temple. The priests of this estab- 
lishment study the Little Vehicle. Priests from the north 
also dwell here. The temple is called G-unacharita. 

Two stages to the east of the Mahdbhddi 1 is a temple 
called Kiu-lu-Jda . 1 2 It was built long ago by a king of the 
Kiu-lu-ka country, a southern kingdom ( Kunikshetra ?). 
Although poor, this establishment is strict in its teach- 
ing. Recently, a king called Sun-Army ( Adityasend ), 
built by the side of the old temple another, which is 
now newly finished. Priests from the south occupy this 
temple. 

About forty stages east of this, following the course of 
the Ganges, is the Deer Temple, and not far from this is a 
ruined establishment, with only its foundations remaining, 
called the Tchina (or China) Temple, Tradition says that 
formerly a Maharaja called Srigupta built this temple for 
the use of Chinese priests. He was prompted to do so by 
the arrival of about twenty priests of that country who 
had travelled from Sz’chuen to the Mahabhodi Temple to 
pay their worship. Being impressed by their pious de- 


1 It is doubtful whether the Mahfi,- 
bh6di named here does not refer 

to the Tu-ho-lo Temple mentioned 
above. 


2 This may be restored to Kuruka, 
and may possibly refer to the Kuril 
country. 
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tncatiour, he gav o them the land and the re\ onnes of about 
twent) ullages os an endowment. Hus occurred some 
500 5 ears ago Tho land Ins now re\ erted to the king of 
hastern India who«c name 13 Vcracarrxa, hut ho is said 
to be willing to give back the temple-land and the en low- 
went in case nnj pne'ts come from Chino. The Mohi- 
1 ho It Temple, near tho Diamoiul Throne (1 e., at Qaya), 
was built b) a king of Cevlon for the use of priests of tint 
country 3 he NAlinda Tunplt which is seven sti 0 cs 
north-east of the MahVdifldi, was built b) an old king, 
Sri Mkrtlitjo, fra Blukshu of North India called Jidja 
INdja. After beginning it he was much obstructed but 
his descendants finished it, and ina 1c it the most mngm 
ficent establishment in Jnmbtulvlpa This building of 
NAlanda stands four square, like a citj precinct Tho 
gates {porches) have overlapping eaves covered b) tiles. 
The buildings (gates f) arc of three store) a, each storey 
about twelve feet in height 

Outaido the western goto of the great hall of the 
temple is a large slflpa and various ch'iit) as each erected 
over different sacred a csti 0 cs and adorned with every kind 
of precious substance 

The superior is a v or) old man , the Karma tdna or 
Vxhdrasxcdmi or Vthdrapdla is the chief officer after tho 
superior, and to him the utmost deference is paid 

3 his is the only temple 111 which, by imperial order, a 
water clock 13 kept to determine the n e ht time 3 ho 
iu e Ut is divided into three watches during the first and 
last of which there aro religious services, in the middle 
watch, os the priests may desire they can watch or repose 
The method in w hich this clock determines the time is 
fully described in the * Ki 1-wcx chuen ' 

Tho temple is called &ri N&landa Vxhdra after tho 
name of the Nlga called Nanda 

The great temple opens to the west Going about twenty 
paces from the gate there is a sttipa about 100 feet high 
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This is where the Lord of the World ( Lokanatha, ) kept 
Wass (the season of the rains) for three months ; the Sans- 
krit name is 3fillaga nd h akoii. Northwards fifty paces is 
a great stftpa, even higher than the other; this was built 
by Baldditya — very much reverenced — in it is a figure of 
Buddha turning the wheel of the law. South-west is a 
little cliditya about ten feet high. This commemorates the 
place where the Brahman, with the bird in his hand, asked 
questions; the Chinese expression Su-lifau-to means just 
the same as this. 

To the west of the MiXlagandha Hall is the tooth-brush 
tree of Buddha. 

On a raised space is the ground where Buddha walked. 
It is about two cubits wide, fourteen or fifteen long, and 
two high. There are lotus flowers carved out of the 
stone, a foot high, fourteen or fifteen in number, to denote 
his steps. 

Going from the temple south to Bdjagriha is thirty li. 
The Vulture Peak and the Bambu Garden are close to this 
city. Going S.W. to the Mahabodhi is seven stages (yo- 
janas). To Vaisdli is twenty-five stages north. To the 
Beer Park twenty or so stages west. East to Tamralipli 
is sixty or seventy stages. This is the place for embarking 
for China from Eastern India and close to the sea. There 
are about 3500 priests in the temple at Ndlanda, which is 
supported by revenues derived from land (villages) given 
by a succession of kings to the monastery. 

34. Taou-lin, a priest of King-chau (in Hupeh), whose 
Sanskrit name was Silaprcibha, embarked in a foreign 
ship, and passing the copper-pillars, stretched away to 
Lanka (Kamalanka) ; after passing along the Kalinga 
coast he came to the country of the naked men. He then 
proceeded to Tamralipti, where he passed three years learn- 
ing the Sanskrit language. After visiting the Vajrasana 
and worshipping the Bodhi Tree, he passed to Ndlanda, 
where he studied the Kosha, and after a year or two went 
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to the Vulture l’nk, ueir 1 fijagriha r and finally proceeded 
to South Intln 

55 Tan Ktcotuj, a priest of the same district m Chinn, 
went to India by the southern sea-route, find having 
firmed fit A h h lo (Arnkan ?) he was reported to have 
found much favour with the king of that country, and to 
base got a ttmple built and books and images, in the 
end, as was «upposcd, he died there 

36 limit min#, another pnest from the same district, 
set out to go to India by the southern a route, hut the 
ship being baflkd by contrary winds, put 111 nt Tung thu 
(cofper pillars), erected by Ma-yuen, and after stopping 
at Shang ) 1 ng, return t 1 to China 

37 JIturn ta, a priest of Kung-chow and the district of 
Kiang King, was a man of high family He appears to 
have accompanied an envoy in a Persian ship to the 
southern seas Haaing armed at Io shai (SnWid/a), lie 
remained there six months studying the Sahdaudyd, the 
king was highly courteous and on the occasion of his 
sending a present to the countr) of Mchto-yu (Mala) a), 
Ilium ta proceeded there, and remained two months He 
then went on to QuglMi, and then nt the end of winter 
went in the ro>al ship towards Lastern India Going 
north from QutdMi, after ten days or so the) came to the 
countr) of the naked men lor two or three lis along the 
eastern shore there wero nothing but cocoa-nut trees and 
forests of betel-vines The people, when the) saw the 
ship, came alongside in little boats with the greatest 
clamour 4 there were upwards of one hundred such boats 
filled w ith cocoa nuts and plantains , they had also 
baskets, &.C., made of rattan, they desired to exchange 
these things for whatever we had that they fincicd, but 
they liked nothing so much as bits of iron, A piece of 
tins metal two fingers* length in size w ould bu) as many as 
five or ten cocoa-nuts Ihe men here arc all naked, the 
women wear a girdle of leaves , the sailors in joke offered 
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them clothes, but they made signs that they did not want- 
any such articles. This country, according to report, is 
south-west of Sz’-ch’uan. The country produces no iron 
and very little gold and silver ; the people live on cocoa- 
nuts and some esculent roots, but have very little rice or 
cereals. Iron is very valuable; they call it Lu-a. The 
men are not quite black, of middling height, they, use 
poisoned arrows, one of which is fatal. Going for half 
a month in a north-west direction, we come to Tainralipti, 
which is the southern district of East India. This place 
is some sixty stages or more from Nalanda and the Bodhi 
Tree. Meeting the priest called “Lamp of' the Great 
Vehicle ” ( Mahdyana dipa ) in this place, they remained 
together there one year, learning Sanskrit and practising 
themselves in the Sahda-sdstra. They then went on with 
some hundred or so merchantmen towards Central India. 
When about ten days’ journey from the Mahabodhi, in a 
narrow pass, the road being bad and slippery, Iliucn-ia 
was left behind and attacked by robbers, who stripped 
him and left him half dead. At sundown some villagers 
rescued him and gave him a garment. Going on north, he 
came to Nalanda, and after visiting all the sacred spots in 
the neighbourhood, he remained at N&landa ten years, and 
then going back to Tainralipti , he returned to Quedah, 
and with all his books and translations, amounting in all 
to 500,000 61 okas, enough to fill a thousand volumes, he 
remained at Sriblioja. 

38. Shm-hing, a priest of Sin-Chow, also went to 
Sriblioja, where he died. 

39. The priest Livg-ivan, having gone through Annam, 
came to India, and erected under the Bodlii Tree a figure 
of Mditrcya Bodhisattva one cubit in height, and of ex- 
quisite character. 

40. Seng -chi, a priest and companion of the former, 
vent to India by the southern sea-route, and arrived 
at Samotata. The king of that country, named Bajabhata 
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(or jntu), ft Ujus d.n, greatly reverenced the three objects 
of worship, nnd devoted him*clf to Ins icligious duties. 

41. A priest Chi'*:, is mention^!, who went to the south 
nnd resided at bhang king, near Cochin-China, He then 
went couth to f>nbh6ji,nnd afterwards proceeded to India. 

42. A priest, jr©u Jhng {Frajuadcra), in company with 
the last, It ft Hainan with mi easterly wind , .after n month 
lie arrived nt isribhoja. He then went in the rojnl ship 
for fifteen da\s to MaIijh, in nnother fifteen dav* to 
Qut Mi, then waiting till the end of winter, going west 
for thirty davs ho arrived at A’l^a-rrtffana (Nagapatam ?), 
whence nftcr two dajs* sen-vovago he came to Snhhapura 
(Ctyton). Ho there worshipped the sacred tooth, and then 
going K.U for n montli, arrived nt the country of O-li-H-lo. 
This is the eastern limit of Hast India. It is a part of 
Jatnbudvlpa. After this he proceeded to the Mah\bdUit 
Temple. Having rested here, lie returned to Nitlanda nnd 
studied the Yoga, Ko<ha, nnd other w orl.s. Moved w ith 
a desire to find copies of tho V\naya, he repaired to the 
Tilndaha Temple. In tho end he died nt NAlanda. 

43. .fW/nnalso started by tho southern route, nnd after 
passing Shang-hing (Saigon), Kudong, Kalmg,and QutklAh, 
he died. 


Putting together these notices, we may conclude that 
the sea-route between China and India m tho early 3 cars 
of tho Tang dynasty was by way of Java, Sumatra, tho 
Straits at Malacca, the coast at Purina and dmbn, to 
Tamralipti,or else by tbc more adventurous w ay of Cejlon 
from QuedAh. It seems thnt the Condoro Islands were a 
centre of trade, and that the language of the natives of 
these islands was used generally through the Southern 
Seas; nt least I-tsing speaks of himself as interpreting 
tho language at ^ribhdja (vide p xv. n ) 

We have one or two points of some certainty in tho 
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itinerary of these pilgrims. For instance, in the Si-yu-ki, 
Hiuen-Tsiang (. Records , ii. 200) says that to the RE. of 
Saviotata is the country called firiJcshetm, to the S.E. of 
this is Kamalanglca, to the east of this is D&rapati (read 
Dvarapati). This country has been identified by Captain 
St. John ( Phoenix. , May 1872) with old Tung-00 and 
Sandoway in Burma, lat. 1 8° 20' U . long. 94 0 20' E. ; it is, 
in fact the “ door land ” between Burma and Siam ; this 
latter being called Champa or Lin- 1 . Hiuen-Tsiang re- 
marks that to the S.W. of Lin-I, or Siam, is the country 
of the Yavanas, or, as they are called in his text, the 
Ycn-mo-na.. We do not read of this country in I-tsing ; 
it may perhaps represent Cambodia. 

IY. Another work of some importance written by I-tsing 
is the following : — 

Han-hae-ki-kwei-otu-ea-ciTuen. 

(Nanj. Cal. 1492.) 

This work, in four chapters, was ' compiled by I-tsiug, 
and forwarded to China “ by one returning to the inner 
land,” to he arranged and published. It relates to matters 
connected with the religious customs of India and some 
other districts (Southern Sea islands) visited by I-tsing, or 
gathered from others who had visited these places, during 
the time of his absence on foreign travel. 

Passing by the introduction, which refers to the origin 
of the world and its orderly arrangement, I-tsing (or 
/us editor) next alludes to the number of the Buddhist 
schools (Niledyas), and the various countries in which they 
nourished. The chief schools of independent origin — but 
depending on distinct tradition — he names, are these : — 

1. I he Aryamahfisahghiti, divided into seven branches. 

2. I he Aryasthaviras, divided into three branches, the 
I ripitaka more or less like the former. 
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3 Arjnmftlasanftstav iulins, divided into four branches, 
the Tnpifaka more or lcs3 like tho former 
4. The Aryasammatiyns, divided into four brandies 
The Tnpifaka differs in its number of stanzas from the 
former, and the school 1 ms other di\crgencc 3 
Theso schools, with their sub-branches, compose the 
eighteen sects into which Buddhism was divided at an 
early date (the ccntur) following the Nirvftna) 

In tho countrj of Magadha,lic observes, each of the four 
schools is m a flourishing condition In tho Maifitha coun- 
try and in Sindh tho Sammati) a school is chielly followed 
In the north the Sarvftstav&dins and Mah&siftghikos arc 
met with; in the southern borders tho Mahflstlmiras nro 
principally found The others nro little known On tho 
eastern outsorting countries tho four schools arc inter- 
mingled [From N&landa, five hundred stages east, is tho 
frontier land referred to For these countries x ide Records, 
11. 2CO] 

In Ceylon tho Sthavira school alone flourishes, tho 
Mah&saflghikas are expelled 
With respect to the ten countries known as the Southern 
Sea islands , 1 the Mdlasarvtatavfidins and the Sammatlyas 
are principally found , tho other two schools at tho pre- 
sent timb are seldom met with Tho teaching of the 
Little Vehicle 13 principally affected , in Mo-lo yan, how- 
ever, the Great Vehicle is studied also Some of these 
islands may he perhaps 100 h m circuit, others several 
hundred h, and some 100 stages round It is difficult to 
calculate distances on the great ocean, but tho best skilled 
merchantmen know that they first arrive at Kvn-lun 
(called by the Cochin-China ambassadors Kwan-lun) 2 

1 Beckoning from the west, the 3 The people of this co intry alone 
names of the islan Is are Po lu tst, have woolly hair an<l black skins 
it/o h yau (tho same as SAt lifo With this excej tion, the people of 

Mo-} o-si u IIo huff. Tan Tai ,1 wan all tho other countries are like those 
pio an, Poll Guilin, Fothxpolo of China . — Ch Lil 
17 o * hen Mo kia ma , and other 
little islands not catalogued. 
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In Chftnipa (otherwise called INn-T), the ftunmatlya 
school is chiefly found, with a few Sarvastavadins. A 
month’s voyage south -west is Annum, formerly the people 
sacrificed to Heaven, hut afterwards the law of Ihuldha 
flourished; now a wicked king has deployed the priests, 
and all the heretics live mixed together. This is the 
southern point of Jambmivipri. 

Speaking generally, the Great Vehicle prevails in the 
north, the leaching of the Little Vehicle in (lie south. In 
some parts of China the Great Vehicle is in favour, but 
with these exceptions the Great and Little Vehicle are 
intermingled without distinction. In both cases the rules 
of moral conduct and the four truths are taught, but in the 
Great Vehicle they worship the Lodhisattvas, hut not in 
the teaching of the Little Vehicle. 

With respect to the Great Vehicle, there are only two 
branches, viz., (i) the Ohung-kwan {Madman VcasT ) ; (2) the 
Yoga system. The Madyamikas regard all outward phe- 
nomena as empty and substantially unreal. The Yogas 
regard outward things as nothing, inward things as every- 
thing. Tilings are just what they appear to cognition. 
And so with respect to the sacred doctrine, it is true to one 
and false to another; there is no positive certainty for all. 
The great aim is to reach that shore , 1 and to stem the tide 
of life. 

After some further remarks, I-tsing proceeds to say that 
his records are framed on the teaching of the Mfilasarva- 
stavadin school, divided into three branches : — 1. The Dhar- 
magflptas ; 2. the Mahisfisakas ; 3. the Kasyapiyas. 

In Udyaua, Karashar, and Khotan there is a mixture of 
doctrine. 


We will now pass on to give the headings of the chap- 
ters in the work under notice : — 


1 That shore, t.e., tlic other side of tho stream of transmigration. 
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THE NAMES OF THE FORTY CHATTERS OF THE 
Nan-iiae-ki-kwei-niu. 

1. The evil of disregarding the observation of the 
season of rest (Firss). 

2. Right decorum in tho presence of the honoured one 
(images or paintings of Ike honoured one or ones). 

3. The diminutive seats to be used whilst eating or 
reposing. 

4. On the necessary cleansing of food vessels and per- 
sonal preparation. 

5. On cleansing after meals. 

( 3 . On the two sorts of water-pitchers. 

7. On the early inspection with regard to insects. 

8. On the early tooth-cleansing wood (brush), 

9. Rules on undertaking religious fasts. 

10. On special requirements as to raiment and food. 

11. As to the different kinds of vestments. 

12. On special rules as to female clothing. 

13. Rules as to sacred (pure ) enclosures. 

14. The resting-time of the community ( the five grades ). 

15. Tho period called Prav&rana ( relaxation after 
Voss), 

1 6. On the mode of eating food (with chop-sticJcs). 

17. On proper rules as to the seasons or hours of 
religious worship. 

18. On articles of private property. 

19. Rules and regulations for ordination. 

20. The proper occasions for ablutions. 

21. On seats used, and personal accommodation whilst 
seated. 

22. On rules concerning apartments for sleeping and 
resting. 

23. On the advantage of proper exercise to health. 

24. Worship not mutually dependent. 

25. On the way of personal behaviour to a teacher. 
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2 6. On the way of conduct towards strangers (priests). 

27. O11 symptoms of bodily illness. 

28. On medical rules. 

29. On exceptional medical treatment (for offensive 
ailments). 

30. On turning to the right in worship. 

31. O11 rules of decorum in cleansing the sacred objects 
of worship. 

32. On chanting in worship. 

33. On reverence to sacred objects. 

34. On rules for learning in the West. 

35. Oil the propriety of long hair. 

36. On disposing of the property of a deceased monk. 

37. On property allowed to the fraternity. 

38. On cremation. 

39. On charges brought by low or depraved men. 

40. The unselfish character of the old worthies. 

So far the headings of the chapters of this most im- 
portant but obscure work. It is to be hoped that the 
promised translation by a Japanese scholar may soon 
appear; the contents of the various chapters, as I have 
summarised them for my own reference, show me that the 
book, when clearly translated, will shed an unexpected 
light on many dark passages of Indian history. 

The entire number of books translated by I-Tsing, as 
we have before remarked, amounted to fifty-six. I need 
allude to none of these on the present occasion, except to 
say that their names may be found in Mr. Hanjio’s Cata- 
logue of the Buddhist Tripitaka (Appendix II.-, p. 441). 
With respect, however, to the small tract numbered 1441 
in the Catalogue, I may add that I am now printing the 
original text, which I' hope to publish shortly with an 
English translation and notes. 

In commending the present rather laborious work to the 
notice of the public, I must regret its many defects, and al 
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the same time apologise both to the Publishers and my 
Headers for the long delay in completing the task I under- 
took. Responsibilities which have increased with increas- 
ing years, and flagging eucrgies, the result of long sickness, 
must be my excuse 

But I may not concludo without sincerely thanking 
those who have supported me in my labours, and especi- 
ally his Lordship the Secretary of State for India and his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, from both of whom I 
have received material assistance. 

Oueesb Noktov Rectoby. 
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Ilyin* trith IK* l trift (of 1{%wn Ttuinj) in on I eruft 

Vtth the attmrl tf Am arn ni/ a! A*«im Chamt 

Tn r. infant mine of the Master of the Law 1 was Ilmeii- 
Tstang; his ordinary family inino was Chin* he was a 
nathe of Ch in-Liu. Jfo d«scomled front Ch*ing-Kong, 
who during tin* linn dynasty was lortl of Tm-K'm. Ills 
great-grandfather, who** nnnn* was Kin, was prefect of 
Shang-Tang, under the aftcr-Wti dynasty His grand- 
father Kong, by his distinguished scholarship, obtained 
employment in the public sen ice. During the Ts’i 
dynasty ho was appointed president of the Imperial 
College, 1 having, as endowment, tho revenues of the town 
of Chow-nan: ho thus founded the fortunes of his 
descendants: he also was born in tho district of Kow- 
shi Ilis father Hum was distinguished for Ins superior 

* Till* title, which correipomh to tho Chlucie Fa tit, will he applied lo 
Ututn Titans throughout the preterit wotlr. 

* Old Unitenlty at 1’eVIug 

A 
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abilities, the elegance of his manners and his moderation. 
At an early age he (i.e., the father of Hivm-T&umg) began 
to recite the Sacred Books ; 1 in figure he was eight feet 2 in 
height, with finely lined eyebrows, and bright eyes, lie 
wore his dress large, and his girdle was full, loving to be 
recognised as a scholar. Born in those times, and a man 
of a remote district, he was simple in his manners and 
contented — and sought neither honour nor preferment. 

Anticipating the decay and fall of the Sui dynasty, he 
buried himself in the study of his books. Many offers of 
provincial and district offices were pressed on him, which 
he persistently refused ; he declined all magisterial duties 
on the plea of ill-health ; so he remained in retirement, 
much to the admiration of his acquaintances. 


He had four sons, of whom the Master of the Law 
was the fourth. Even when a child he (i.e., the Master of 
the law ) was grave as a prince, and of exceptional ability. 
When he was eight years old his father sitting near his 
table was reading aloud the Hiau classic (on filial piety), 
and coming to the passage when Tsang-tseu rose (before 
his master ), suddenly the boy arranged his dress and got 
up. His father asking him why lie did so, he replied : 
“ Tsang-tseu hearing the command of his master, rose up 
from his seat ; surely then Hiuen-Tsiang dare not sit 
at ease whilst listening to the loving instruction (of his 
father).” His father was much pleased by this reply, 
and perceived that his child would become a distinguished 
person. Then calling together the members of his family, 
he narrated the incident to them, on which they con- 
gratulated him, and said : “ There is here promise of high 
nobility.” Even at this early age his wisdom was of such 
a remarkable kind. 

Erom this age he took to reading the Sacred Books, 1 
and was charmed with the writings of the ancient sages 


1 That is, the Classics and other 
religious treatises. 

2 The/oo< here referred to is equal 


to about gb inches. Vide Julien's 
Translation, p. 468, 1. 31. 
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as the outward appearance of the youth was prepossess- 
ing, he selected him and took him to the officers and 
said : “ To repeat one’s instruction is easy, but true self- 
possession and nerve are not so common ; if you elect 
this youth, he will without doubt become an eminent 
member of the religion of Saltya. Only I fear that 
neither I (Kwo) nor your Excellences will live to see 
the day when the soaring clouds shall distil the sweet' 
dew (of Buddha's doctrine). But nevertheless, the illus- 
trious character of this honourable youth will not be 
eclipsed, as I regard the matter.” 

And so the words of the noble Ch’ing prevailed. 

Having been admitted as a recluse, he dwelt with his 
brother. 

At this time there was in the convent a Master of the 
Law, called King, who recited and preached upon the 
Sutra of the Hirvftna. Hiuen-Tsiang having got the book, 
studied it with such zeal that he could neither sleep 
nor eat. Moreover he studied under the direction of 
Yen, doctor of the law, the Sdstra of the Great Vehicle 
(Mahdydna Sdstra ) ; and thus every day his love for 
such studies increased. By hearing a book only once, 
he understood it thoroughly, and after a second reading 
he needed no further instructions, but remembered it 
throughout. All the assembly of priests were astonished, 
and when at their direction he mounted the pulpit, lie 
expounded with precision and clearness the deep prin- 
ciples of Religion to the bottom. The Masters and hon- 
ourable body of priests listened with attention ; he thus 
laid the foundation of his renown. At this time he was 
thirteen years old. 

After this the Sui dynasty lost the Empire, and the 
whole kingdom was in confusion. The capital became 
a rendezvous for robbers, and the JIo and Xo 1 a resort of 
wild beasts. The magistrates were destroyed and the 

1 Or, the district between tlie rivers JIo and Lo. 
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Min aud Shuh , 1 and amongst the rest the body of the 
priests (in question). 

An d now the Master of the Law addressed his brother 
and said : “ There is no religious business being attended 
to, and we cannot be idle, let us pass into the country 
of Shuh (Sz’chucn) and pursue our studies.” 

His brother having consented, they traversed together 
the valley of Tseu-wu and entered Han-chuen, and there 
they met the two Doctors Kong and King, the principal 
priests of their convent. At the sight of these persons 
they were moved to tears with joy, and they abode with 
them a month and some days, receiving instruction ; after 
this they went on together to the town of Shing-tu. As 
there were many priests assembled in this town they 
founded there a religious place of assembly . 2 Thus they 
listened once more to Sai-tsin explaining the Shi-lun 
(Mdhdyana Saniparigraha Sdstra ) and the Pi-tan ( Abld - 
dharma Sdstra), whilst the Master Chin expounded the 
works of Kia-yen (Kdtydyana). Studying thus with- 
out loss of a moment, and with great earnestness, after 
' two or three years, they had thoroughly mastered the 
teaching of the different schools. 

At this time the Empire was visited with famine and 
riot ; in Shuh alone there was abundance and peace ; 
priests from every quarter therefore flocked there, and 
hundreds of men ever assembled under the pulpit of the' 
Preaching Hall. The Master of the Law by his profound 
wisdom and eminent talent in discussion, surpassed them 
all; so that throughout Wu and Shuh and Khing and 
Tsuh there was no one but had heard of him, and 
desired to witness his skill, as those of old respected the 
names of Li and Kwoh . 3 

The Master of the Law for the sake of being with his 
brother .took up his abode in the Hung-hwui Temple of 

, 0 ■ * North-West and South-West China. 

Ur, they established Religious meetings. 3 Vide Mayers, 379 and 304. 
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Fhtng-lu ; he t*» (t f ,/m f m'/rr) w as remarkable for lus 
«nttitl) ftj>j*cinticc, nml wns of n noble and commanding 
pn. Huns like that of his Cither Ho loved both the 
iso'cnc and exoteric doctrine. 1 no was accustomed to 
j retch o i the Xinfina Sum nml tin S\«tn called bin la- 
thing* nml the Abhidlinrnm (.^fx'rri) ho was \crsnl also 
m literature nml luston, but hocxcclhd principal!) in the 
ttmh cf Inn (t*nt) nn 1 Chwang* The people of ^huli 
to much loved him tint the Governor of the Province, 
Tf an-Ktmg Rise httn particular marl s of lus huh respect 
A\ hen he tin U stock to wnto or np^nk on n subject Ins 
manner was so di^ntfic 1 and his di«cour e o bo free from em- 
barrassment, ll at he was m no was inferior to lus brother 
As to the latter, he wan grave and ilumhcd, living 
apart from the crowd and molding worldlj concerns 
lie traversed the eijit expanses (Ararat f/), and pene- 
trated the hidden secrets of nature I*o«s< fl sed of a 
noble ambition ho desired to mvtsligato thorough!) tho 
meaning of the teaching of the Holv ones, and to restore 
the lost doctrine and to re-establish the people. Ho was 
prepared to face wind nml weather, and Ins mind, c\cn 
if ho stool by chance in tho prtscnco of tho Emperor, 
would onl) gather strength and firmness certain!) in 
there respects ho surpassed his brother But both of 
them were distinguished by their -regular talents and a 
certain sweetness of manner, the) were renowned among 
their associates and of noblo character, so that the 
brothers of Lu-SJian could not add to their fame. 


When the Master of the Law had completed his 
twentieth )ear, that is, in tho fifth sear of tho period 
Wu-tch, he was full) ordamed in Slung-tu During the 
Earn retreat ho studied the Vmaya according to the 
Buie of tho fivo divisions and seven sections, 4 after 


* U« Buldbiim and other litem 
ire 

* bamel before 

* hinder* oa 

* Tli i» ii oMcurc It may refer to 


tho 1 Inara of tho Mahtedcat/i School. 
onl to tie ie*en lections of 'Moral 
Science’ referrel to by Mr Alwls, 
lecture II n 10, or repnnltd by tho 
Pah Text Society 
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mastering tliis at one time, lie then turned his attention 
to the Sutras and Sastras, and having investigated these 
he once more thought of going to the Capital, to inquire 
from the most celebrated masters concerning some diffi- 
culties he had met with (in his studies). However, being 
restrained from effecting his purpose by his brother’s in- 
fluence, he secretly embarked with some merchants, and 
passing down the river through the three gorges 1 he 
arrived at Hang-chow, where he retired into the temple 
called Tien-liwang. The clergy and laity of that place 
had for a long time known of him by report, and now 
they came together and prayed him to explain the Sacred 
Books. The Master of the Law on their-account preached 
on the Shi-lun, and the Abhidharma. From the summer 
to the winter, he went through each of these three 
times. 

At this time the King of Han-yang, by his highly 
virtuous character and his affectionate kindness, held his 
country in constraint and obedience. Hearing of the 
arrival of the Master of the Law, he was exceedingly 
rejoiced, and went in person to salute him. On the day 
when he stated the theme of the religious discussion, 
the king and his officers and a great number of lay and 
religious people came together to see him and hear him. 
And now they pressed forward in vast bodies to raise 
a discussion . 2 The Master of the Law answered them 
in turn and gave them the desired explanations. They 
soon confessed themselves to be surpassed in argument — 
whilst the more learned were grieved to think that they 
were not able to gain the victory. 

The king then spoke of him in admiration without 
bounds : and offered him abundant presents, which he 
declined to accept. After the conferences he proceeded 
again northwards, seeking the most renowned priests. 
Arriving at Siang-chow, he began to place his difficulties 

1 Vide Mayers, No. 873. 

2 Vide Julien, in loc. 
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W^ert* J/iw, r Mr*Vt cf the 1/iw, rH aA for exjhna* 
imm cf l> t deal’* 

ln'i I'iOc mre to <’hw cl tw, n*i 1 tl i re l." \miM 

in, n Mn’r*“ <f the Law, nn f Mi dwd th* f'hin„.<dnh* 
Ittll (fiift ir Ht 0 * 1 * If intro- A(W* thli he 
entnrd Cl it /am ard V* h up hi* ol^ 1 ^ in tf e Tn-hl» 1 * 1 
TtnjV. The** ! e t’ttUmt with a Ma*?rr of the 
Lint, the Km tV (AuM) f\V*’n Aft r t»o Trading In 
wit* pnftctcu, nn I ho **’i : cd tl t* «h ’* trnli'p in Ini 
tnpTorj. Neither jojng nor r 1<! cotiM rurp-vi him 
Kvcn in Uip »ro t rxtrr*neh diPi nil |vi»*vri hyond the 
ccmj re!it*n» on cf all the ether* , he n!i no could jxmrlrat* 
tin* iiifwitij <if t!i f w am! dpcoier th» rcn*e. 

Ai tin* lime then* wim at Clnngati tiro gmt 
t either*. *Vnu 9 nn I /*»« , the) hid ihoroujily exphmed 
tin Two Vehicle*, and tnir'Mgited tic Three Suteius 
the* were the leader* of the religion* j^ople m tho 
Capital ttoih elerg) and hit) reported to the tn , the 
entue did net reminded with thnr pru*c* and thur 
nputitm *pirml b* yond Iht m, mormtrthnr riwophs 
were ax numerous m t!ie clouds Although the) Ind 
nmte'ed all the SftttM, the) loied to discourse ptinci- 
pill) on the Fh% to*fmi The Most* r of the Law lnd 
alrnd) distinguished huuvU m the hnd of W« and 
fdiuh, from the lima lie armed nt Ching’nn, lie ]x r- 
*i*tuitl> inquired of thev* tcichera, and m a moment 
pcrcaicd the meaning of tin. dccfKSt truth* tint the) 
could ex} hut Tin.) wtre fillcl with admiration and 
oicnvhtlmed him with prawe "Master," the) end, 
"you can be well at) led m the religion of &AL)a, *n 
courier who traicrse* n thousand fi in n da) ’ You ore 
called to make the aun of wisdom slnnc ogam , l tit 
a* for u*. worn out b) age, wo fear tint wo shall not 
ece the da) ! M 

Trotn tins tunc the disciples nil looked up to him 
with merenco, and hi* renown filled the capitol 

* TU« CLlr.et« form of Af«MWiA( 
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The Master of the Law having visited the celebrated 
Masters all round, devoured their words and examined 
their principles ; and so he found that each followed im- 
plicitly the teaching of his own school ; hut on verifying 
their doctrine he saw that the holy books differed much, 
so that he knew not which to follow. He then resolved 
to travel to the Western world in order to ask .about 
doubtful passages. He also took the treatise called 
Shi-tsih-ti-lun 1 to explain his various doubts; this treatise 
is now called Yu-kia-sse-ti-lun . 2 “Moreover,” he said, 
“Fa-hien and Chi-yen, the first men of their age, were 
both able to search after the Law for the guidance and 
profit of the people ; should I not aim to preserve their 
noble example ( [traces ) so that their blameless character 
may not be lost to posterity ? The duty of a great 
Teacher should be to follow in their steps.” 

On this he agreed to go in company with others and 
present a petition; but there was an imperial rescript 
forbidding {the 'project of going abroad). On this the 
others gave up the plan ; the Master of the Law alone 
did not abandon his purpose, and resolved to travel alone. 
Again, hearing of the obstructions and dangers of the 
Western road, he considered with himself and resolved 
that as he had been able to bear and overcome so many 
calamities common to men, he could not withdraw from 
his present purpose. Then he entered a sacred building 
and made known his undertaking, and requested permis- 
sion to carry it out, humbly praying 3 {voicing and begging ) 
all the Holy Ones by their mysterious influences to cause 
his journey and his return to be without damage. 


At the birth of the Master of the Law his mother 
had dreamt that she saw him going to the West clothed 
in a white robe — on which she said : “ You are my son, 


1 Saptadana bhilmi Sdstva. 

• Yfodchdrya bhilmi Sfatra. 

Much comment has been made on 
the use of the "word “prayin^” in 
connection with these translations. It 


is said that Buddhists do not pray. 
The Chinese, however, admits of no 
other rendering than that in the text, 
which denotes both “aspiration” and 
“supplication." 
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where then nrft joti going?” In rcpl) ho end, "I nm 
going to e<xl for the Low ” 1 hi* win the first indication, 
then, of his forci e n tmeK 

In the third scar and the eighth month of the period 
ChCng Kwftn (G30 A-nhlio was pit parol to nnl c n start. 
De'iring rome happ) omen, ho dreamt at ni e ht that ho 
raw in the middle of the great rea the Mount Sunn rti 1 cr- 
fcctetl with tits four precious substances — its appearance 
supreme!) bright nml niajrs’ic. lie thou lit ho ptirixised 
to rcnlc the Mount but the bmstirous waves nroso aloft 
and swellel mightily Monowr, there was nut her ship 
nor mfl , nevertheless, he had no shadow of fear, hut with 
fixed pnrj mo lie entered (t/i^irarw) Smldcnl) ho sawn 
lotus of stone burst ns it were c\uUm,J) from the deep, 1 
tning to put his foot on it* it retired , whilst ho paused 
to behold it, it followed his feet and then disappeared, — 
in n moment he found himself nt the foot of the Mount, 
but lie could not climb its cra r g\ and scarped sides as 
ho tried to leap upwards with all his strength, thero 
arose in a moment n rntght) whirlwind which raised lnm 
aloft to the summit of the Mount Looking around him 
on the four sides from the top he beheld nought but an 
uninterrupted horizon , ravished w ith jo) ho awoke 

On this he forthwith started on his journey Ho was 
then twent) six years of age At this timo thero was a Tsui 
Chow priest called IIian-Ta who lived m the capital and 
studied the Nirvana Sfitru His study being finished ho 
was returning to lus home — the) both went together 
therefore so far as Ism-Chow Having stopped there 
one night, he met with an associate from Lan-Chow , 
going on with him he camo to Lan Chow and stopped 
thero one night Here ho met with some mounted men 
who were returning to Lmng-Chow, after escorting an 
officer Going with them, I10 camo to that place, and 

1 ThU plunge I* very obscure 
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stopped there a month and some days. The priests and 
laymen invited him to explain the Nirvana Sutra and 
the Shi-lun, and the Pan-jo-king . 1 The Master of the 
Law accordingly opeued out the meaning of these works. 
Now Liang-Chow is the place of rendezvous for people 
dwelling to the West of the River : moreover merchants 
belonging to the borders of Si-Pan (Tibet) and countries 
to the left of the T’sung-Ling Mountains, all come and go 
to this place without hindrance. 

On the day of opening the Religious Conference, these 
men all came together to the place and offered jewels 
and precious things, as they bowed down and uttered the 
praises of the Master. And on their return to their 
several countries they loudly applauded the Master of the 
Law to their Rulers, saying that he was about to go west- 
wards to seek the Law in the country of the Brahmans. 

In consequence of this throughout the kingdoms of 
the West all persons were prepared with joyful heart to 
entertain him on his arrival, with magnificence. 

The day of the Conference being ended, they offered 
him in charity abundant gifts, gold and silver money, 
and white horses without number. The Master of the 
Law, accepting one half, caused the lamps of the different 
convents to be lit, and as for the rest of the money he 
distributed it among the various religious establishments. 
At this time the administration of the country was 
newly arranged, and the frontiers did not extend far. 
There were severe restrictions placed on the people, who 
were forbidden to go abroad into foreign parts. Just 
then the governor of Liang-Chow was called Li-ta-liang. 
Obedient to the Royal mandate he strictly adhered to the 
rules of prohibition. And now there came a man who 
addressed Liang thus : — “ There is a priest here from 
Chang’an who is intending to go to the western regions — 
I do not know his plans.” Liang, full of anxiety, called 

1 For the Sanscrit equivalents of these and other titles, vide Index to tho 
Itccords of the Western World. 
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the Master of tic Law to las frc'cncc an<l a*Ud htm 
the object of h» nmvil The Master repin'd, " I wish 
to go to the West to seek for the 1/iw." Liang hearing 
this, uracil him to return to the capital. 

Them was then at Lmv-cbow n Master of the I^iw 
callcl Hvrm-wei, tho most renowned of all jrnstn of the 
legion Wist of the Itiur, for las upmlinl pereept'on ami 
vast ahihtu t. He grnll) admired the profound nwn* 
m*of the Master of the Law, and hnruigof 1m intuition 
to go in search of the law, he ms ury gnatlj n joici.nl 
Kcruly acmiing two of his duoplc*, one called Hwtndin, 
the other Itiou-chtn,! he hade them conduct the Master 
in secret towards the Wi it 

h rom this time ho dare not be seen m public— during 
the da) tunc he hid lnin*tlf, at night he sunt on 

In process of tune he came to Kwa-chu\\ , the go\ernor 
To-Kiu hating heard of his coming was gnat!) pleased, 
and prouded him with all iiiccs«ar} prousions in plenty. 

The Mnstcr of tho Law inquiring as to the Western 
roads, lie was told m roplj tint north from this point 
fifl) h or more there was the nur Hn-lu, 1 the lower 
part of winch is wide, tho upper course narrow Its 
stream is airy impetuous and suddcnl) becomes deep, so 
that no boat can pass o\er it On the upper part is fixed 
tho Yuli -m6n barrier, so that onu must pass by this ; 
thus it is the hey to the Western frontiers North-west 
bejond tho barrier there are fi\o signal towers in winch 
olheirs, charged to watch , dwell — the j are one hundred 
li apart In the spice between them there is neither 
water nor herb licjond tho fi\e towers stretches tho 
desert called Mo-Iua-Yeu, ou tho frontiers of the king- 
dom of I-gu, 

On hearing these particulars he was filled with anxiet) 
and distress. Ilia horse was dead, and lie did not 
know what steps to take; he remained there n month 

1 lUtordt, 1 p, * 7 , n. s* 
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or so, sad and silent. Before bis departure there came 
certain spies from Liang-chow, who said: “ There is 
a priest called Hiuen-Tsiang who is purposing to enter 
on the Si-Ban territory. All the governors of provinces 
and districts are ordered to detain him.” The Governor 
of the Province, Li-chang, was a man of a religions turn 
(a man of religion and faith), and he suspected in his 
heart that the Master of the Law was ( the person named) ; 
accordingly he secretly brought the mandate and showing 
it to Hiuen-Tsiang lie said : “ Is not the Master the 
person here named ? ” The Master of the Law hesitated 
and made no reply ; on which Chang said : c< The blaster 
ought to speak the truth, and your disciple will make 
some plan for you to escape.” The Master of the Law 
then replied truthfully. Chang, -hearing it, was filled 
with admiration and surprise : and then he said, “ Since 
the Master is indeed capable of such a project, I will for 
his sake destroy the document ; ” and forthwith he tore 
it up before him. “ And now. Sir,” he said, “ you must 
depart in all haste.” 

Prom this time his anxieties and fears greatly in- 
creased. Of the two novices who accompanied him, one, 
called Taou-ching, returned at once to Tun-hwang ; the 
other, called Hwui-Liu, alone remained, but because the 
Master knew that he had .not strength for so distant a 
journey he let him also return.. He now procured a 
horse by exchange ; his only sorrow was that he had no 
guide to accompany him. On this he proceeded to the 
temple where he was staying, and bowing before the 
image of Maitreya he fervently prayed that he would 
find him a guide who would lead him past the barrier. 

That night there was a foreign priest in the temple 
who had a dream. His name was Dharma, and in his 
dream he saw the Master sitting on a lotus flower and 
going towards the West. Dharma was lost in surprise, 
and on the morrow he told his dream- to the Master of 
the Law, whose heart was rejoiced thereat, taking it as 
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a sign of bn being ublo to go Ho answered Dharma, 
bow e\cr, thus: " Dreams art. % am nnd deccpmc what 
need js there to examine into this matter ? ” Again lie 
entered the Sacred precinct mu! worshipped m pra\er 
And now suddenl) n foreign jv non came into tho 
temple to worship lluddhi, after doing winch ho saluted 
the Maskr of the Lnw b) turning round him threo 
times Tho Master then n«kcd him his fanul) and 
personal iiamo, on which he said, *M\ fnmil) nunc is Phi 
m\ personal name is IVm to (lhndha?)" The fonuntr 
then is! cd to be allowed to take on him the fire Rules , 1 
and lmm^ done so lie was grenti) rtjoiced, and asked 
permission to come back, after a little while lie returned 
with cakes nnd fruit. The Mnatcr of the Law ob«trung 
Ins intelligence and strong build, nnd also his respectful 
manner, nccordmgl) spoke to him about Ins purpose to 
go westwards The foreigner rcadil) ncqtucsced, and 
paid he would conduct the Master bejond the fi\c signal 
towers Tho Master of the Law was filled with jo), and 
gavo him some clothes nnd other propert) to cxchango 
for a horse, and appointed a time of meeting 

On the morrow at sundown he proceeded towards tho 
bush, whero Bhortl) afterwards the foreigner with an old 
grej beard, likcwno a foreign person, riding on a lean 
horso of a red colour, came to meet him I ho Master of 
tho Law w 03 not cos) m Ins mind , on which the )oung 
foreigner said "Ibis aenerablo gro) beard is intunatcl) 
acquainted with the "Western roads, and has gono to and 
come back from I-gu moro than thirty tunes I hare 
therefore brought him to go with you, hoping it may give 
jou assurance" Then tho senior man said “The 
Western road 3 are difficult and bad , sand-streams stretch 
far and wide , evil sprites and hot winds, when they 
come, cannot be avoided numbers of men travelling 
together, although so man), are misled and lost, how 
much rather you, sir, going alone 1 how can you accom- 

* 1 That U of a lay disciple. 
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plish such a journey ? I pray you, weigh the thing with 
yourself well, and do not trifle with your life.” 

The Master replied: “This poor priest (i.c., Hiuenr 
Tsiang) aims to reach the Western world to search after 
the great Law — if he does not in the end reach the land 
of the Brahmans — there is no • return to the Eastward, it 
matters not if he dies in the mid-route.” 

The foreign greybeard then said : “ If, sir, you will 
go you must ride this horse of mine : he has gone to and 
fro to I-gu some fifteen times. He is strong and knows 
the road ; your horse, sir, is a small one and not suitable 
for the journey.” 

The Master of the Law then recalled to himself the 
following circumstance : when he was at Chang’an 
forming his purpose of visiting the Western world, one 
day there was a diviner named Ho-wang-ta, who by 
reciting spells and prognosticating, could tell a great deal 
about the matters in which one was engaged. The 
Master of the Law requested him to prognosticate about 
his journey. Ta said, “ Sir ! you may go ; the appearance 
of your person as you go is that of one riding an old red 
horse, thin and skinny ; the saddle is varnished, and in 
front it is bound with iron.” 

How having observed that the horse which the old 
foreigner was riding was lean and of a .red colour, and 
that the varnished saddle was bound with iron, agreeing 
with the words of the diviner, he made up his mind that 
this was the fulfilment of the augury, and accordingly 
he exchanged his horse. The old greybeard was much 
rejoiced thereat, and making his respectful obeisance, they 
separated. 

And now haviug packed his baggage, he went on 
through the night with the young foreigner. In the 
third watch they came to the river, and saw the guard- 
house called the Yuh-Men a good way off. At ten li 
from the barrier the upper stream is not more than ten 
feet wide ; on each side there is a scrubvcomposed of the 
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Wu-tiiug tree; the foreigner, cutting down some wood, 
unde n bridge and spread over it branches, filling it up 
with sand. Thus they ltd our the horses ami went on. 

Iho Master of the Law hauug cro sed the mcr was 
filled with joy. Being fatigued, he dismounted and sought 
some repose. The foreign guide also, separated about 
fifty paces or so from the Master, spread his mat on the 
ground and so they both slept. After a while the guide 
took his knife m Ins hand, and rising up, npproachcd 
towards the Mnstcr of the Law, when about ten paces 
ofT, be turned round Not knowing what bis intention 
was, and being m doubt about tho matter, the Master 
rose from Ins mat and repeated some Scripture, and called 
on Aumi-ym Bddlusattva. The foreigner having seen 
this went back, and slept. 

At tbo first dawn of daj the Master called to him 
and bade him fetch water Having washed and takea 
some littlo food, he purposed to go onwards. The guide 
said. "Your disciple is leading jou forward on away 
full of danger and \cry remote , there is 110 water or grass , 
only bejoml the fifth tower 1 there is water. It will bo 
necessary to go there at night time and get the water 
and pass on. „ But if at any one place we nre perceived, 
we are dead mewl Is it not better to return and be 
at rest?” The Master of the Law having positively 
refused to return, they both went forward 2 (Now 
the guide), with his knife drawn and his bow strung, 
begged tbo Mnstcr to go on m front, but the Master 
of the Law would not consent to the proposal Tho 
foreigner going by himself, after a few li stopped and 
said “Your disciple can go no further — he has great 
family concerns to attend to, and ho is not willing to 
transgiess the laW3 of his country ” Tho Master of the 
Law, knowing his purpose, let him go back 

1 So Julien translates it; but I think the meaning is, that water could 
only be found in the neighbourhood {unrfrrl the fixe watch towers 

* The expression denotes that the guide kept looking up and down 
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The young foreigner replied: “It is impossible for 
the Master to carry out his plan: how can you avoid • 
-being seized and brought back ? ” 

The Master of the Law answered: “Though they 
cause my body to be cut up as small as the very dust, 

I will never return ; and I here take an oath to this.” 

So the matter rested; he gave the young man his 
horse 1 as a mark of his obligation to him, and so they 
parted. 

And now, alone and deserted, he traversed the sandy 
waste ; his only means of observing the way being the 
heaps of bones and the horse-dung, and so on ; thus 
slowly and cautiously advancing, he suddenly saw a body 
of troops, amounting to several hundreds, covering the 
sandy plain; sometimes they advanced and sometimes 
they halted. The soldiers were clad in fur and felt. 
And now the appearance of camels and horses, and the 
glittering of standards and lances met his view ; then 
suddenly fresh forms and figures changing into a thousand 
shapes appeared, sometimes at an immense distance and 
then close at hand, and then they dissolved into nothing. 

The Master of the Law when he first beheld the sight 
thought they were robbers, but when he saw them come 
near and vanish, he knew that they were the halluci- 
nations of demons . 2 Again, he heard in the void sounds 
of voices crying out : “ Do not fear ! do not fear ! ” 3 
On this he composed himself, and having pushed on 
eighty li or so, he saw the first watch-tower. Fearing 
lest the lookouts should see him, he' concealed himself 
in a hollow of sand until night; then going on west 
of the tower, he saw the water ; and going down, he 
drank and vrashed his hands. Then as he was filling 
his w r ater-vessel with water an arrow whistled past 

* s> probably, the horse oil nessed in these deserts, "would suggest 
which the young man rode, see p. 15. the connection of the Chinese symbols 
- lorn similar account, vide Haw- Mo-kia with the word Marja. [Mn- 
hnsoti. Ancient ]\[on<irclncs, iii. 49. kia-ven , however, is the Chinese form 

3 The account of the illusions wit- of the (Tallin) Mahan desert.] 
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him and just grazed his knee, and in a moment another 
arrow Knowing then that he was di B covcred, ho cried 
with a loud voice ‘ I am a priest corno from the 
capital do not shoot mo i ' Then lie led his horse 
towards the tower, whilst the men on guard opening the 
gate, came out , after looking at him thej saw tint 
lie was indeed a priest, and so thej entered m together 
to see the commander of tho guard-house, whoso name 
was Wang-siang Wang hanng ordered the fire to he 
well lit up for the purpose of inspecting tho Master, 
Eaid ‘This is no priest of our country of IIo si, 1 he is 
indeed 0110 from the capital ' then ho asked him about 
hi 3 object in travelling 

Tho Master of the Law replied “ Captain ! have ) ou 
not heard men of Liang- chow talk about a pnest named 
IIiuen-Tsiang, who was about to proceed to the country 
of the Brahmans to seek for the Law ? He nnswered 
“ I have heard that Hiuen-Tsiang has returned already 
to the East. Whj lm\c >ou come here?’ Tho Master 
of the Law then took him to his horse, and showed him 
\anous ] laces on winch wero written Ins name and 
familiar title On this the other was convinced Ho 
thefi said 'Sir, tho western road is dangerous and 
long jou cannot succeed in your plan But I have no 
fault to find with you I myself am a man of Tun- 
hwang and I will conduct you there There is a 
Master of tho Law there called Chnng-hiau, ho reveres 
men of virtue (sages) and honours the priesthood he 
will be rejoiced to ^ee jou I ask jour consent to this ' 

ihe Master of the Law replied ‘Mj birthplace is 
Lo jang, from a child I have been zealous for religion, 
in both capitals all those engaged in the study of the 
Law, in Wu and Shuh the most eminent puests without 
exception have come to me for instruction, for their 
sakes X have explained and discussed and preached on 
religion, and I maj boldly saj that I am the leading 

* That is of Tangut. 
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authority of the time. If I wished for further renown 
and encouragement, should I seek a patron at Tun- 
liwang? But being afllicted because I found the sacred 
books of the religion of Buddha were not always in 
agreement, and were imperfect, forgetful of my own 
comfort and disregarding all dangers, I have sworn to go 
to the West to seek for the Law bequeathed to the 
world. But you, my patron, instead of rousing me to 
effort in my undertaking, would exhort me rather to turn 
back and give it up. How then can you profess to have 
in common with myself a distaste for the follies of life, 
and wish with me to plant the seed, leading to Nirvana ? 
But if you must needs detain me here — let me be 
punished with death ! Iliuen-Tsiang will never return 
one step to the East, nor give up his first intention ! ” 

Siang, hearing these words, filled with emotion, said : 
“ I am indeed fortunate in having met with you ! How 
can I but rejoice ? But now, sir, you are fatigued and 
worn ; take some sleep before the day dawns. I will 
then myself couduct you, and show you the proper route.” 
He then spread out a mat for him to rest upon. 

When the morning came, the Master of the Law 
having taken some food, Siang sent a man to fill his 
water-vessel, and providing him with some cakes made of 
flour, he himself conducted him for ten li or so, and then 
he said : — ■“ From this point, sir, the road goes straight 
on to the fourth watch-tower ; the man there is a good- 
hearted person ; moreover, he is a near relation of mine. 
His family name is Wang, his private name is Pi-lung. 
When you come to see him .you can say that I have sent 
you to him.” Then, with tearful salutations, they parted. 

Having gone on till night he came to the fourth 
watch-tower, and fearing lest he should be detained (the 
danger of detention ), he purposed to get some water 
quietly, and to go on. Coming to the water, and scarcely 
there, there came an arrow flying towards him ; turning 
round he called out as before, and went forward to the 
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when lie recited this Sutra , 1 at the sound of the words 
they all disappeared in a moment. Whenever he was in 
danger, it was to this alone that he trusted for his safety 
and deliverance. 

After going a hundred li or so, he lost his way, and 
searching for the fountain called Ye-ma he could not 
find it, to get water from. Then when he was going 
to drink from the pipe of his water- vessel, because of 
its weight it slipped from his hands, and the water was 
wasted; thus, a supply enough for iooo li was lost in 
a moment." Then again, because of the winding char- 
acter of the road, he did not know which way to follow 
it. At length, purposing to return eastward to the 
fourth watch-tower, after going ten li, he thought thus 
within himself, “ I made a vow at the first that if I did 
not succeed in reaching India I would never return a 
step to the East; what then am I now doing here ? It 
is better to die in the attempt to go to the West, than to 
live by returning to the East.” Then turning his bridle 

he invoked Kwan-Yin, and proceeded in a north-west 
direction. 


. ^ this time (as he looked) in the four directions, the 
view was boundless ; there were no traces either of man 
or horse, and in the night the demons and goblins raised 
re iglits as many as the stars; in the day-time the 
c living wind blew the sand before it as in the season of 
rain. But notwithstanding all this his heart was un- 
a ecte by fear ; but he suffered from want of water, and 
was so paiched with thirst that he could no longer go 
01 war . Thus for four nights and five days not a drop 
o water had he to wet his throat or mouth ; his stomach 
was racked with a burning heat, and he was well-nigh 
loroi.g i y exhausted. And now not being able to 
vance ie ay down to rest on the sands, invoking 

Chinese ns a A fan tra 'T he professed to despise 

the present day One of mt' ° Buddhism, used to repeat it from 
teachers t e ot . "W native memory, 

teachers Men I was m China), a Yilchiu = in a trice. 
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Kwin-Ytn without intermission, although worn out with 
sufferings. Ami ns ho mMrr**«c<l the ]lodhi«itt\n, he 
raid : — " Jliucn-Tmang in adventuring tins journey docs 
not seek for nclics or world!} profit, he desires not to 
acquire fame, hut onlv for the rale of the highest reli- 
gious truth do n s 1»U In art long to find tho true Law I 
Know tint the ltudhisaU\n Invingl} regards all living 
creatures to deliver them from misery I W ill not mine, 
h tter as they are, cotne to his knowledge’** 

Thus lie spike, (;>my tny) with cnriu«t heart and with- 
out cessation the while, till the middle of the fifth night, 
when suddenly n cool wind finned (touched) his body, 
cold nnd refreshing ns n hath of ic} water. His e}C3 
forthwith n. covered their power of sight nnd his horse 
had strength to get np His bodj being thus refreshed, 
he 1ft) still nnd fell asleep for a little while Whilst he 
slept thus lie had a dream, nnd in Ins sleep ho thought 
he saw a might} spiritual lx.mg, sea oral chang 1 in height, 
holding in his lmnd n halberd used for signalling, who 
spake thus *Wh) arc >ou still sleeping and not pressing 
on with nil jotir might?" 

The Master of the Law, rousing htin'clf from slumber, 
pu*hed on for ten h, when Ins horse suddcnl) started 
off another wav nnd could not he brought liack or turned. 
Having gone some h in the ncav direction, he saaa all at 
once several acres of green gra«s , getting off Ins horse, 
he let hun grarc, as lien leaamg tho grass, purposing to 
resume his journey, about ten paces off ho came to a pool 
of water, sweet, nnd bright os a mirror, dismounting 
ngain, he drank without stmt, nnd so his body and vital 
powers w ere restored once more, nnd both mnn nnd horse 
obtained rcficshment nnd case. Now aao may conclude 
that tins aaatcr and grass were not natural supplies, but 
undoubtedly wcio produced through the loaing pity of 
Cddlusattva, and it is n proof of Ins guileless character 
and spiritual power* 

1 A eAanyls = 141 1 ngliah inches 

* ThU paasage is apparently parenthetical and it not translated by Julies. 
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Having bivouacked near the grass and fountain of 
water for a day, on the day following he filled his water- 
vessel and cut some grass, and proceeded onward. After 
two days more they got out of the desert and arrived at 
I-gu. The myriads of dangers and difficulties through 
which he passed cannot be recounted in detail. Having 
arrived at I-gu, he stopped in a temple where there were 
three Chinese priests ; one was an old man whose vest- 
ment was without any girdle, and whose feet were bare. 
Coming forth, he embraced the Master of the Law, with 
many cries and piteous exclamations which he could not 
restrain ; but at length he said, “ How could I have 
hoped at this time, ever to have seen again a man of my 
own country ? ” The Master of the Law likewise, as he 
saw him, was moved to tears. 

The foreign priests outside, and the foreign kings 
also, came to pay their respects to him (i.c. Iliucn- 
Tsnaurj). The king invited him to his own house and 
provided him with abundance of entertainment. - 


At this time the king of Kau-chang, Khio-wen-t’ai, had 
previously sent some messengers to I-gu, and on this day 
as they were about to return they met the Master of the 
Law. Accordingly when they had got back they told 
the king (of Jm arrival). The king hearing it, immedi- 
ately sent messengers to order the king of I-gu to send the 
M.r-ier of the Law to him. Moreover the king selected - 
several tens of superior horses and sent his officers and 


chief miuisteis to escort him to his presence. After the 
maud delay of ten days, the king’s messengers came and 
explained the king’s plan, and then they earnestly besought 
lout to comply with the arrangement. The Master of 
tue. Law had purposed in his mind to take (the road 
l-.ian-.fj p't't. the Mausoleum (Frov-tu, Stupa) of the 
L u nu bat now, notwithstanding his respectful refusal of 
to- of L mwhmig’.s request, lie could not escape 

*’ —-oid •••o was nhii'M*d to go. Crossing the southern 
.ft, after h.\ days they came to the holders of Kau- 
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chin • (o the l**n f f 1'ih-lt. An 1 hit. tldfflj i'l 
cc*. the Mu'erof the T.-.» «i‘W tn »!«J> in l! I* town, 
lilt the mspiitntcs nnlthc nv ' M !, H Tlotnral 

atr n ww~wc !**£ joi in advarf**— ** , '* r several 
rrh) » of JwnM-i in front" T1 * M^vr o f ll r I** 1 * - Wt 
1m old ml liorff* which lie lal rt«l !<**» ht*l r *l ft I» 
to l«e rent on afterward* ard tlio in tl r tni I IV c f ^ ** 
m a lil they n nchctl the royal a‘\ TW^rfi) <*gt *rl 
at tli#* pt* trttWR m f *»rmc*l the Imp. ho wntratM 1 ^ the 
gale to l*< opened 

When the Master ff th* Iaw ent^rod ll * ct), tie 
hmg surrounded li\ lut RUendmli In front a* 4 rnr, 
taaratg toicW* c\ww faith in pr*’ 1 n to *u*s t 

him The Matter <f the Law basing t literal the iwwr 
hall took hit feat beneath n pra-ious canopy in a jairili m 
of two stages. After ralolnlion the 1 ing rani m n in* n 
agreeable manner, “ 1mm the litre that I knew of so tr 
honour's name, in) happiness has pmtcntM in« from 
flttpmg or oting , after calculating the (Uatanre of lh«* 
road, 1 sin* sure you would ntrnc to night, and tlrnforu 
m) swfc and children With in)s H base taken no sleep, 
hut reading the Picrul Itool s, hue awaited your annul 
with reap* ct M 

A moment, after, the queen, with resent tens of 
tenant-women, came in to pa) Inr rtapx’t 

And now as (lie da) -dawn came on, 1 m* faul • Aft* r a 
fatiguing journo) I base a wi*h to slap" Iho ling 
hereupon retired loins place and left s**sc.nl eunuchs 
to wmt on him during the night 

Then in the morning l> fore the Master of the Law 
had amen, the king in person, with the queen nlso, ami 
her followers, waiting below, came to the door to salute 
him after which the king said "Your disciple (if 
tf/** /miff) cannot but thin! bow wombrful it is that )ou 
by yourself alone should lmo been able to surmount 
the difficulties nnd dan B era of the road \\\ coming hither." 
And in sajing theso words ho could not refrain from 
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tears and exclamations of wonder. After this lie ordered 
food to be provided according to the rules of religion. 
Moreover, by the side of the palace there was an oratory 
to which the king himself conducted the Master of the 
Law and installed him there. Moreover, he commissioned 
certain eunuchs to wait on him and guard him. 

In this convent there was a certain Master of the Law 
called Tim who formerly studied at Chang’an and was well 
versed in the details of religion. The king, who highly 
esteemed him, commissioned him to go visit the Master 
of the Law. After a short interview he left, on which 
the king again ordered a Master of the Law called 
Kwo-tong-wang, about eighty years of age, to take up 
his residence with the Master of the Law, with a view to 
persuade him to remain where he was and not to go to 
the Western regions. The Master of the Law was un- 
willing to assent, and after ten days’ delay he wished to 
be allowed to go on his way. The king said : “ I have 
already commissioned the Master Tong to confer with 
you and request you to remain here. What, sir, is 
your intention ? ” 

The Master replied, “ To request me to remain here is 
surely an act of goodness on the part of the king, but 
truly my heart cannot consent.” 

The king replied : “ When I travelled in the great 
country (i.e. China ) with my teacher during the Sui 
emperors’ time, I visited in succession the Eastern and 
Western capitals, and the country between Yen-tai and 
Fen-tsin and I saw many renowned priests, but my 
heart felt no affection for them : but from the time I 
heard the name of the Master of the Law my body and 
soul have been filled with joy, my hands have played 
and my feet have danced. Let me persuade you, sir, to 
remain with me here. I will provide for your wants to 
the end of my life, and I will undertake that all the 
people of my realm shall become your disciples, if, as I 
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hop<*, %o« on }otir part will instruct than The | nesU 
nnd thnt follower?, nllli »a r h not mum run* mil Amount 
to wicn! tliomnb 1 will ciu'c them to take th« 
Sacred bool in hind (trW'j * u uhrt) nn 1 to attend 
with the rat to your instruction* I |nj ion nee do 
to in) dune and ctnicn tequ t\ nn 1 do not think of 
gang on jour joimci to the Writ 

Tlie Master, in declining the mi ilattnn, *ud " How cm 
I, n poor and rolitir) pnc*t sufhcicntli acknowledge the 
1 mg*s generosity Hut I undertook this journo) not 
witli n \uvr to rccctic itligious offering* Gncicd nt 
the imperfect Knowled^i <f religion in rn\ natuc hn I, 
and the poorness mil d*f<ctne condition of the Sacred 
Text*, and being inj self agitated hi doulta ns to tlie 
truth, I determined to go nnd fine! out the tmth for 
»n> self Hence at the risk of m> life I line set out for 
the \Vc«t, to inquire after interpn t nitons not )ct known. 
M) purpose is that tlie sweet dew of tho expanded hi\ 1 
shall not onl) water Kapih, hut that tlie m) sternum words 
nn) nl«o spread through the rc n ions of the Hast, i he 
thought of finding m) wa) through the mountains and 
ni) earnest desire to seek a friend of illustrious ability , 
this Ins, di) b) da) , strengthened ni) purpose , wh) then 
would )ou can«o me to stop tmdwa) ! I pm) )our 
nnjest) to change )otir mind nnd do not oicrpower mo 
avitli nn cxce°siic friendship" 

Tlio ling replied, " I am moicd h) nn overpowering 
affection tow ords )ou, nnd the Master of the Law mint 
stop hero nnd recoil e m) religious offerings Tho Ts’ung 
Ling Mountains mnj fall down, but my purpose cannot 
change Ho assured of m) sin cent) and do not doubt 
in) real affection n 

The Master of tho Law answered “"What need is 
there of so man) words to prove tho deep regard tho 

1 Fang teng on expression (omitted totho brenlth hod width" (sattaref 
by Jul eo) commonly used for the nudity) of tl Is class of boot Cf 
Vsipnlya class of SCitrss It points the Sc 1 tptila. 
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king has for me ? But Hiuen-Tsiang has come to the 
West for the sake of the Law, and as he has not yet 
obtained his object he cannot halt in the middle of his 
enterprise. Wherefore I respectfully request to be 
excused, and that your majesty would put yourself in my 
place. Moreover, your august majesty in days gone by 
has prepared an excellent field of merit, and so has 
become a ruler of men. Not only are you the preserver 
and sustainer of your subjects, but you are also the 
protector of the doctrine of Buddha. It is only reason- 
able therefore that you should support and disseminate 
(the principles of rcligiovi). How then is it that you 
are now opposing that end ? ” 

The king replied : “ Never would I venture to place 
obstacles in the way of the diffusion of Beligion ; but 
because my realm has no teacher and guide, I would 
therefore detain the Master of the Law, in order that he 
may convert the ignorant and foolish.” 

But the Master of the Law continued to excuse him- 
self and would not consent (to remain). 

Then the king, colouring with anger and stretching 
out his hand beyond the sleeve, said, in loud words and a 
menacing manner : " I have a different way of deciding 
this question, sir ! If, sir, you still think you can go 
when you like, I will detain you here by force and send 
you back to your own country. I commend you to 
think over this ; it will be better for you to obey.” 

The Master answered : “ Hiuen-Tsiang has come here 
for the sake of the great Law, indeed ! and now I have 
met with one who opposes me — but you have only power 

over my body, your majesty cannot touch my will or my 
spirit.” 

And now he could speak no more on account of his 
frequent sighs, but the king remained unmoved ; still he 
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t aimed an additional supply of necessary provisions, ami 
each da) lie preyed on him food provided from the 
king’s own store. 

The Master of the Law, seeing that ho would be 
detained b) force in opposition to his original design, 
declared with an oath that lit would cat nothing, m order 
to affect tlio king’s heart So he sat in a grave posture, 
aud during three da)s ho neither ate nor drank , on the 
fourth da) the king seeing that the Master was becoming 
f uiiter and fainter, overcome with slmmc and sorrow, ho 
bowed down to the grouud before him and said “The 
Master of the Law has free permission to go to the West I 
I pray 5 on take a slight morning incall” 

The Muster of the Law still fearing his insincerity, 
required him to repeat his words with Ins hand pointing 
to the sun Iho king answered ' If it needs bo so, let 
us both go into the presence of Buddha, and bind our- 
selves mutually together 1 ” Accordingl) the) went both 
together into the sacred precinct and paid adoration to 
Buddha With them was the ro)al mother, and the 
Empress Chang So regarding the Master of the Law as 
a brother, ho gave him free permission to go and seek for 
the Law “But," lie added/ when )ou return I request 
5 ou to stop 111 this kingdom for three )ears to receive 
in) offerings, and if m future ngc 3 )ou arrive at the 
condition of a Buddha, grant that I, like Prascnajita 
or Bimbasfira rfijas, may be permitted to protect and 
patronise } ou 1 ' 

Then I10 invited lnm to remain one month and to 
expound the SCitra called Jin-nang-pan-jo, 1 in order that 
during the interval the king might prepare travelling 
garments for the Master The Master giving Ins full 
consent the empress was greatly rejoiced and desired 
to be connected with the Master m close relationship 
during succcssiv e ages 
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Then the Master consented to eat * (from this we can 
sec) the firmness of his will and determination. 

And now on a day following the king prepared a large 
pavilion for the purpose of beginning the religious con- 
ferences ; the pavilion could seat three hundred persons 
or so ; the empress sat on the right of the king ; the 
masters and chief nobles, all took different seats, to 
attend the preaching. 

Every day at the time of preaching, the king himself 
conducted the Master, preceding him with a brazier con- 
taining incense. When ascending the pulpit the Icing, 
humbly bowing, placed his foot-stool and begged him to 
mount and be seated. Day by day this was done. 
After the sermon he begged the Master of the Law to 
arrange for four Sramaneras to wait upon him. and to. 
make thirty priests’ vestments ; and considering that the 
western regions are very cold, he had various articles of 
clothing made suitable for such a climate, such as face-, 
coverings, gloves, leather boots, and so on. Moreover he 
gave him a hundred gold ounces, and three myriads of 
silver pieces, with five hundred rolls of satin and taffeta, 
enough for the outward and home journey of the Master 
during twenty years. He gave him also thirty horses 
and twenty-four servants (hand-helps). Moreover he 
commissioned Hun- Sin, one of the imperial censors 
belonging to his court, to conduct him to the Khan 
Yeh-hu. 1 Again he composed twenty-four official docu- 
ments to be presented at Kiu-chi and twenty-four different 
countries ; each letter had a large roll of satin, accom- 
panying it as a credential. Lastly, he loaded two con- 
veyances with five hundred pieces of satin and taffeta, 
and fruit of luscious taste, as a present for the Khan 
Yeh-hu. Accompanying this present was a letter to the 
following purport : “ The Master of the Law, a friend 

1 Julien has Che-hu, and probably this is not so much a personal name, 
xie is right. It appears to me that as a titular rank. 
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of your humble sonant, desires to search for the Law 111 
the country of the Brahmans I beseech the Khan to 1 0 
hind to him, as he Ins ever been hind to me, Ins humble 
servant.'* Ho requested also tint he would require the 
rulers of the dtffV rent countries of the West to conduct 
the Master through their territories and provide relays 
of horses 

The Master of the Law, seeing that the king sent the 
no\ ices, and the«o letters, and the silks and satins, &c , 
with him, was overpowered by n sense of his extraordinary 
liberality, and made the following grateful oration to 
him, say mg — 

‘ Hiucn-Tsiang has hear! that w hoover w ould tm\ erse 
the deep expanso of ocean or river must uso boat and 
oar — so those who would rescue (guide) tfic body of 
living creatures engulphed (tn ignorance), must avail 
themselves of the holy words (of Buddha) Now for 
this cause Tathft 0 nta, exorcising las great love as of one 
towards an only son, was born on this much-polluted 
earth, reflecting in lumsclf the wisdoih of the three 
enlightenments (r idyds), and as the sun illuminating the 
darkness The cloud of las love hovered over the summit 
of the heavens of the universe , and the rain of tho law 
watered tho borders of tho three thousand worlds ( the 
Chxhocosm ) After procuring advantage and quiet, ho 
quitted tho world for the state of true peace — and his 
bequeathed doctrine has spread Eastwards for six hundred 
years past His illustrious doctrine stretched through 
the country of nu and Lo, and has shone as a radiant 
star in Tsin and Liang 

‘ In agreement with the mysterious character of this 
doctrine the world has progressed in its higher destiny , 
only distant people coming to interpret tho doctrine (the 
sounds of his doctrine) are not m agreement The time 
of tho Holy One is remote from us and so the sense of 
his doctrine is differently expounded but as the taste of 
the fruit of different trees of the samo kind is the same, 
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so tlie principles of the schools as they now exist are not 
different. The contentions of the North and South have 
indeed for many hundred years agitated our land with 
doubts, and no able master has been found able to dispel 
them. 

“ Hiuen-Tsiang owing to his former deserts was privi- 
leged at an early date to adopt the religious life, and 
till he had completed about twenty years, received instruc- 
tion from his masters. The famous sages and eminent 
friends were all carefully consulted and questioned by 
him. The principles of the Great and Little Vehicle were 
each briefly investigated by him. 

“ His hand never ceased to examine the different Sacred 
Books, but notwithstanding all his pains he was never 
free from doubts, until, wearied with his perplexities, he 
longed to wend his way to the monastery of the Jetavana, 
and to bend his steps to the Vulture Peak, that he might 
there pay his adoration and be satisfied as to his diffi- 
culties. But at the same time he knew that the heavens 
could not be measured with an inch-tube, nor the ocean 
be sounded by a cock’s feather. 

“ But he could not give up the purpose which humbly 
inspired him with resolution, and so making preparation 
he set out on his way, and through much painful travel 
arrived at I-gu. 

“I respectfully desire that your majesty, possessed of 
the harmonising influences of heaven and earth, and 
inspired by the soothing power of the two principles , 1 
may exercise your authority with advantage to all your 
subjects. Your renown stretches to the East as far as 
China, to the West the hundred tribes of uncivilised 
people, the lands of Leou-lan and of the Yue-ti, the 
districts of Kiu-sse and Long-wang, all acknowledge 
your profound virtues, and are obliged to you for your 
condescending qualities, and in addition, your respect 

1 Tlmt is, as it would seem, the two piinciples that pervade Nature ; the 
yanrj and yin. 
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for learned men and jour lovo for tradition, exhibit 
thcmseUea m jour loving attention to their advantage 

“lilting filmed of mj arrival, jour imjestj his been 
gnciouslj plci«ed to order me escorts, and provisions for 
mj entertainment Since I came jour goodnc«3 has 
euntimnlij increased and jou have nlloucd me to dis- 
course pubhch on religious subjects \ ou ha\ e moroov er 
condescended to allow mo the title of ' brother/ and Inv e 
entrust*. 1 me with letters of recommendation to the 
Princes of isuiitj and more kingdoms of the "West, 
jou hate muted them to show me consideration and 
hmdne*s t and ordered tin m to provide me with ncccs*arj 
i^cortand prousions in proceeding ftom oiil district to 
nnothcr 1 scitcd bj pitj for the wants of a poor pi! 
grim who is finding bis waj to Western countries, and on 
account of the rigours of the clininto which will afTect him 
on his jouriu v , v ou liav e ordered four no\ ices to nccompanv 
him, and jou have provided for his use religious vest- 
ments, padded caj s, boots, an 1 other irticlcs of clothing 

* Lastlj, jou lme added gifts of silks ami talletas, ami 
a larg quantitj of montj, gold and silver, to provide 
for his wants during tvventj jears 111 coming and going 
I am overpowered bj a sense of mj obligation, and know 
not how to icturn sufhcient thanks Hie waters of the 
united Kivers 1 do not equal m amount jour rojal gifts, 
the leu'ngling mountains are small and light compared 
with the abundance of jour benefits 

"What anxious fear can I now hav e in facing the passage 
of the ice-bound glaciers ? 1 — no anxiety w ill nftlict me 
lest I should he too late to paj nij rev ercnce at the spots 
where stand "the henvenlj ladder ’ (at Kapatha), and 
"the tree of wisdom” (at Guj it) Bj acceding to mj 
wishes jou have placed me under this obligation, and 
to jour kind offices all 1 $ due 

"After questioning the different masters and receiving 

1 Jill ca gives tl eXeltow lliver, tu llut tie text has Zi j k i re 
w| i h may bo rifcl t fernn^ probably to tl e Muzirt 

* Jullen translates * of the Hiuen 1 ass 
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from their mouths the explanation of the true doctrine, 
I thrill a turn t«* my own country and there translate 
the 1 h ive obtained. Thus shall he spread abroad 

a knov.h.dce of unknown doctrines ; I shall unravel the 
tench: of en»r and, d vtrov the mi. -.leading influences 
of jul, •* toao'nine: ; I shall repair the deficiencies of the 
h*'i]ut\\th**d drvttine of litiddha, and fix the aim of the 
\n\ -*< ri"us teael'.inc (t'f tht c -Hu.lr.y 

" r»’:chauc>' l-vtli-'S' 1 meritorious wotks I mav in some 

* V 

d* ci. • r--p.ty your hr.;.’ homaieenee — hut considerin'' 
the Lr.‘,iinv" of ihe tool: )>ef»re me (//> dhUtiu r of the 
r. vi), f ran delay no feather; to-niunow 1 must take 
l>-:.\.> of your tu.de !y, and this can e-t me much pain. 

1 <’ ai only, in < oii.'ideration of yoiu majesty's iron d ness, 
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HOOK //. 

C,* > *rrt'tV < 7i*irt O It *11, o » f <*■ /i*- 4 7 r*i/A 
i /•) 

1*1 011 tlij*. g<hy ttritwanl, 1,** catne In tin* hmgdmn of 
()-» hui ; * ) ctx* is the fii'Uituti nf A*fu ’ il.' 1 Th*» 

fountain it ftltnUil to lit** urnth of th»» nn»J on a Mill) 
!.Uh<h. The hillock i* Mini r\aij in httghl, and tin* 
v \U r comes (mm the hill half «aj up 

Tl <■ tradition fi)» There wat furimrl) a band of 
nmbnnliMti, *eunt hundred m numUr. « hu found 
th'ir iMpjly of wat«r exhaustM on thur rmdjounny 
Aiming at llri pomt cxhnu*tvd and worn out, they 
Lnt-W not what to do At this tune there was n prnnt 
in their company, who lmd brought no pnnisions for tin* 
journey, hut tvliui on tin* alms of the nst for hit sup- 
I»ort. Thu others consult nng the cate, said: M 'll lit 
priest ftnes Ihiddhi: on thii account we, ns n company, 
give him our onumgs. Although ho has tra\ oiled ten 
thousand /i, ho hu had no provision of his own — and 
now, whilst wc are full or nnxitty, he n unmoved by 
any care : we ought to ask him nbout iL" 

Thu priest, in reply to their question, said : *' You, sirs, 
who are nnxious to got n supply of \sator, ought each 
one of you to ndore Iluddha, nml receive the threo Ilefuges 
ami take on jou the five moral obligations. Then I will, 
for your sikcs, ascend yonder hill and cause a supply of 
water to proceed from it ” 

The uitiro company, having arrived nt such a con- 


1 Cl ttreonhoftht Il'/Urm HVM, * Potiilljr connected with the He. 
*ol L |> 17 n Ay or Aj in 
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dition of distress, agreed to liis order, and received 
the rules of moral obligation; after which the priest 
instructed them thus : “ After I have gone up the hill 
you must cry out ‘ A-fu-sse ! cause water to flow down 
for our use ! enough to sustain us.’ ” With these words 
he left them. After a little while the company called 
out and requested, as he had instructed them. In a 
moment the water began to descend in supplies sufficient 
for their necessity. 

The whole congregation were filled with joy and 
gratitude; but as the Master did not return they went 
in a body up the hill to see what had happened, and 
found that he was dead ( become extinct). And now 
having wept and lamented, they burnt his body according 
to the rules of the Western world ; on the place where 
they found him they collected stones and made a tower, 
which still exists. Moreover, the water has not ceased 
to flow, but, according to the number of the travellers 
who pass by this place, it flows down for their use, in 
small or large supply. If there is no one there, the 
fountain dries up (is a mere secretion). 

The Master of the Law, with the rest, passed the night 
near the fountain. At sunrise he went on and crossed 
the “ Silver Mountain.” This mountain is very high and 
extensive. It is from this place that the silver is dug 
which supplies the Western countries with their silver 
currency. 

On the west of the mountain he encountered a band 
of robbers ; after giving them what they demanded, they 
departed. 

After a little they came to the place of the site of the 
royal city, and passed the night by the side of a stream. 
At this .time some foreign merchants in their company, 
to the number of several tens, coveting an early sale of 
their merchandise, privately went forward in the middle 
of the night. Scarcely had they gone ten li when they 
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jjji \ a InnJ »tf who imiid<rrd v»cn‘ one of th*»m. 

Ati'l r*,whm th*Ma't<r of llm Law a"d the other* cum 
to the j i h(y, tiny found d< -.ii l>ohM then*, but 
all th*ir riche-* g«ina; they pi<*'-d on, <h<ply afT'ttcd 
with the nn«l shortly nft*-rw.ariL th^> ri w the royal 
city l*’ f ort» them. 

111** king of 0 «ht-ni (t~j M / 1 * r:\msten) com Ml” forth 
to meet (tit .Viwfcr tf thr Jmw), conducted him, and 
imit'd him to rii',<r (Ilf l\ti»ut) a* inn guot. Tin* 
country f-inimtly was subjected to attach* fr»m brigands 
belonging to Knu -chang. mid n* tin re was Mill ill feeling 
(Lfwvcn the fit) rnv-t!n<f, tht /. j n; ) was not willing to 
prosi h* an escort , 1 

Tin* Ma.*b r of tin* law, stopping one night, went for- 
wardi and eroded a groat rnrr. To tin* w< «i ho I ni verged 
n lewd \ alloy, and after going Fcwrd hundred li ho arrived 
nl tin* Itorders of the hiug loin of K'lii-chi \Jormtrltj written 
AW- fm, lu( » r.eorrtrtlif]. As lie approached the capital, 
tin* hing, accompanied hy hi* ministers and a ceh hmted 
pri'Jt called Mo-cln*hnMo (Mvl •Jmyuyta, or .\fo) diaUtto) 
came forth to meet him ; other pru«t«, to the munher of 
fescral thousands, hud remained nt the eastern gate of 
the city, outride which they had erected n wide floating 
pivllion (pointed It) e a tent), and having brought the 
images (of litiddha) in procession, with Rounds of music, 
had placed them llicrc. 

The Master of the Law having arrived, the priests 
tiring to meet him, address d him in affectionate language, 
and then each ono returned to Ids neat. They then 
caused a priest to offer to the Master of the Law a 
bouqmtof flowers freshly gathered, '1 lie Master of the 
Law having accepted it, advanced before the imago of 
Buddha, scattering the flowers and offering worship. 
After this Mohshagupta took his seat beside him. The 
two being Pealed, tiio priests again formed a procession 


1 A« Julicn remarkt, wo mn»l remember tint HIue»-T»!*n~ w»« occom- 
pmieil by nn cieorl from K*u cli*cg. 
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with flower* (in tln'ir hand;), after which they ufleJva 
grape juice ns they passed. Having thus accept'd flowers 
and gra])C juice in the lir.-t temple, he next received tho 
same in the other temples, and thu= going the round, the 
day began to decline, and the priests and their attendants 
gradually dispersed. 

'1'hero were seven al decades of men belonging to Kan- 
chang who had become monks in K’iu-chi ; they dwelt 
apart in one particular temple : this temple was to the 
south-east of the city. As the Maher of the haw came 
from their native cotmlrv, thev were the first to invite 
him to stop the night with them. Because he accepted 
this invitation the king and the priests returned each to 
his own abode. The next day the king invited him to 
pass over to his palace to receive every kind of religious 
offerings and the three pure aliments 1 The Master of the 
Law would not accept them, at which the king was very 
vexed ; the Master of the Law replied, “ Tins is the 
license granted by the ' gradual ’ system of the Law ; 
but the Great Vehicle in which lliuen-Tsiang has been 
instructed, does not admit of it. I will accept the other 
reserved food.” 

Having finished his repast, he proceeded in a north- 
west direction from the city to the temple called ’O-she 
li-ni 2 where the priest Mokshagupta resided. Gupta by 
his rare ability and intelligence had acquired the respect 
of all the different schools of religion. He had travelled 
in India for twenty years and more, learning (the Sacred 
Bool'S). Although he had gone through all the Sutras, 
yet he excelled in the knowledge of the Shing-ming 
(S&bdavidyd Sutra). The king and the people of the 
kingdom were all affected by the utmost respect for him, 
and had named him Tuli-po (without equal). When he 
saw the Master of the Law come to his abode, he received 

1 For the “three puro aliments,” and tho “gradual system, ” vide JuU 
ii. 2 n. 

s Vide Records, <t-c., vol. i., p. 2272. 
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him with the jKi'itcn s due to a pact, not 1 nowing os 
)tt Ins h<! v meed acquaintance with religion 

Aritln mng the Master of th* Law, he said 1 In this 
lull we Imc the Tm-sih, 1 the Km she, 5 the 1’i-sha,* and 
other Sftlns, sou cm pim atiflicicnt 1 now ledge by 
studying these here, without troubling yourself to voyage 
to the West, incoiiiit/rmg oil sorts of dangers/’ 

The Master of the Iaw replied “ And ha\o you here 
the Yoga-Sk tra or not ? “ 

Ik Answered Mint nee 1 o'h about such an heretical 
hook ns that? The true disciple of Buddha does not 
stud) such n work * ’ 

Tlie Master of the Law was at first filled with refe- 
rence for the person (of Mol xhaguj ta) but hearing this 
reply ho reganlcl him ns dirt and answering said “In 
our country too we Ime long had the Vibhfishft and 
Kasha, but I have been sorry to observe their logic 
superficial and their Inngmgo weak they do not speak 
of the highest perfection 4 On tins account I have como 
so far ns this, desiring to ho instructed m the Yoga 
Skstrn belonging to the Great Vehicle And the YCga, 
what js it but the revelation of Mmtrfiyn the Bodbisattva 
next to become Buddha (lit, the last personal Bodhi 
sattra), and to call such a book heretical, bow 19 it you 
arc not afntd of the bottomless pit?' 

The other replied “You base not yet understood tho 
Vibhftslid and the other Sfttris, how can you say they do 
not contain tho deep principles of religion ? " 

Tho Master replied “Do yon, sir, at present under- 
stand them ? ’ lie answered, “ I have a complete know- 
ledge of them ’ 

The Mastei then cited the beginning of the Kfisho, 
and asked him to continue Forthwith he began to 
blunder, and as he came at last to a dead stop, he 

* RimynlctlM idarma. 4 T1 o 1 ighest perfection incnl 

The Kosl a rated by tl c } oga ayt(«m of Hud 

* The Vililiial &. flhiiin i* unton with the aupreme 

object ot Worship 
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changed colour, and said with perturbation : “ You may 
question me on some other portion of the work.” 

Then he referred to another passage, hut neither could 
he recite this, but said : “ The Sdslra has no such passage 
as the one you name.” blow at this time the king’s 
uncle, called Chi-Yueli, had become a monk and was 
well acquainted with Sutras and S&stras ; he was on 
this occasion seated by the side (of Hiucn-Tsiang). 
Forthwith, he testified (to the correctness of tlic quota- 
tion), in these words: “This passage is really taken 
from the Sdstra ; ” and then, taking the original, he read 
it out. 

Mokshagupta on this was exceedingly abashed and 
said : “ I am getting old and forgetful.” 

He was questioned also regarding the other Sutras, 
but could give no correct explanation. 

And now, as the snow-passes of Mount Ling were not 
yet open, the Master could not advance, hut was obliged 
to remain, fox sixty days or so, detained by this circum- 
stance. On going out to observe the condition of the 
roads, if they happened to meet together and speak (i.e. 
the Master and Molcshagwpto), he did not sit down, but 
spoke either standing, or as if anxious to pass on. And 
in a private way he addressed the people and said : “ This 
monk of China is not an easy man to discuss with ; if 
he goes to India the younger class of disciples will he 
unwilling to present themselves (i.e. for discussion or 
examination). 

So much was the Master feared by him and admired. 

The day of his departure having come, the king gave 
him servants and camels and horses, and attended by 
monks and laymen belonging to the capital, he accom- 
panied him for a good distance. 

Going west from this two days’ journey, he encountered 
about 2000 Turkish ( Tuh-Kiuch ) robbers on horseback; 
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ih v were m tin* net of divihng amoig th»m* lvts t!i 
\xh\s the} had pot from n nrmn ntul when the) cntil 1 
n<t agree the) began to f ft ht among thtmulwa and fo 
wen ditpcr^d 

Then going forward Coo /i the) eroded a amaU dc'ctt 
nnd armed at tl cl m, domed Tob-luli hn ! [/ rnrHyCiilltd 
Kt? r'fh), and there one «i r ht Him prodding 

north-wist and go ng 300 fi tin} c*o« cl a dunt nu I 
nine to the ling* Mountain which form's the northern 
nnjc of the 1 sung I ing range Thu mountain in steep 
and dangerous, nnd read cn to the clouds (Araren) 

1 rom the creation the perpetual snow which has collected 
hero in piles has l-cui changed into glnchrs which melt 
neither in winter norenmmer, the bard-frozen and cold 
sheets of water tn«o mingling with the clouds, looking 
at them the 030 is hlinh l with the glare, so that it 
cannot long gaze at them Tho ic} peaks fall down 
sometimes and lie athwart the road, some of them a 
hundred feet high, ami others several tens of feet wide 
On this account the extremo d flicult} of climbing our 
the first, nnd tho danger of ending the others More- 
over the wind and the snow driven m confused masses, 
make it difficult to esenj c an ic} coMmcs of body though 
wnjpcd in licav} foils of fur-boiin 1 gannents When 
desirous of food or sleep thcro is no dr} place to ho found 
for a halt , tho onl} wa) is to hang tho ] ot for cooking, 
and to spread tho mat on tho ice for sleeping 

After seven dajs tho) began to get out of tho moun- 
tain , twelve or fourteen of tho compan) were starved 
and frozen to death, whilst the number of the oxen and 
hordes that perished was still greater 

After leaving the mountains the) arrived at tho Jake 
called Ising 8 The circuit of this lal c is 1400 or 1500 
It, longer from east to west, narrower fiom north to 
south Lool ing at tho watery expanse the wind sud 

* Ellukd . — Records ie i 24 * Op cil 1 35 n. 

* Vtle Xlecorh p 35 n 80 
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tlunly arising swells the waves to a height of several 
chang. 

Following the borders of the sea for about 500 H in a 
north-west direction, the Master came to the city of Su- 
yeh. 1 Here he encountered the Khan of the Turks called 
Yeli-hu, who was then engaged on a hunting expedition. 
The horses of these barbarous people are very fine ; the 
Khan’s person was covered with a robe of green satin, 
and his hair was loose, only it was bound round with a 
silken band some ten feet in length, which was twisted 
round his head and fell down behind. He was sur- 
rounded by about 200 officers, who were all clothed in 
brocade stuff, with their hair braided. On the right and 
left he was attended by independent troops all clothed 
in furs and fine spun hair garments ; they carried lances 
and bows and standards, and were mounted on camels 
and horses. The eye could not estimate their numbers. 

When they saw each other, the Khan, full of joy, said : 
" Stay here for a while ; after two or three days I will 
come hack." He then directed one of his chief officers, 
Ta-mo-chi, to conduct him towards a large tent and to 
arrange things for his comfort. After three days in this 
1 evidence the Khan returned, and taking the Master of 
the Law by the hand he conducted him within. 

The tent of the Khan is a large pavilion adorned with 
i:oldcn flower ornaments which blind the eve with their 
glitter. All the officers {Ta hran) had spread out in 
front long mats, in two rows, on which they sat ; they 
were dad in shining garments of embroidered silk. The 
b idy -guard of tin- Khan stood behind them. ILgarding 
the-** circumstance-; of state, although lie was but the 
ruh-r <>f a vandi-ring horde, yet there was a certain 
dignified arrangement about his surroundings. 



;r of the Law proceeding towards the tent, 
thirty pace- from it, the Khan came forth 


* Or • W.“ 
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and con hi ft***! him with mercnt condc'CtitMoii within, 
spnhmg to him through nn Interpreter Iht) then 
entered nnd v ( re foiled 

The Tori* worship 1 ms th ) «!o not it'c wooden rots, 
Wrau** wood contains Inc, nnl to ci»n m worship the) 
never font ibemfMve*, hot r»nl\ fjjciI podded mats 
on the ground nnd *o ga through with it lint for the 
rake cf the Mast«r of th Law thu brought on iron 
warmin n -pvti covered with n thicl pidding.ni. requeued 
him to he seated ihttton A short time afterwards the) 
introduced the Glum c e n»«»ion nnd the legates from 
Knu-clnng with their letters of intro hiction and prc«ents. 

The Klnti examined for lutimlf the one nnd the other 
nnd was much plei e cd tin ml, he then ordered the 
envoys to be seated, and ciu«cd wine to bo offered to 
them with the sound of music. 

f lhe Khan with Ins ministers drink to tho cnvo)s, 
whilst he cau«cd the juice of tho gmpo 1 to lo offered 
to the >Kster of the Law After tins the) drank ono 
with the other, challenging ono nnothcr m succession, 
filling tlit i r cups nnd emptying thorn in succession, ever 
more nnd more animated, during nil which tuno tho 
sounds of nil kind of music (A"in, Mae, / 1 , <Cr )* resounded 
in confused clang And although the charncter of tho 
music was the common sort of tho barbarians, )ct it was 
nevertheless very diverting both to tho car and the eye, 
pleasing tho thoughts and tho mind 

In a little wlnlo there were other articles of food 
brought forward, such as boiled quarters of mutton and 
veal, which were heaped up before the guests hut for 
tho Master of tho Law they prepared distinct entertain- 
ment, consisting of the puro articles of food such ns rice- 
cahes, cream, sugar candy, hone) -sticks (barley sugar ?), 
raisins, Ac 

* Pa t an ef the Creek p&rpui * Mail a of tl «, North South East 

(Junjtmi/O and West [Julien In toe) 
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When the feast was over they sent round the grape- 
wine again, and then asked the Master of the Law to 
expound (declare) the doctrines of religion. Then he, 
with a view to admonish them, spoke upon the subject of 
the ten precepts (DasaSilam), love of preserving life, and 
the Paramitas, and works that lead to final deliverance. 

Eaising his hands, he (the King ) humbly prostrated 
himself to the ground, and joyously accepted the teaching 
of the Master. 

And now having remained there several days, the 
Khan exhorted him to stop altogether, saying : “ Sir ; 
you have no need to go to India (In-tu-Teia-Tciuo) ; 1 that 
country is very hot, the tenth month there, is as warm 
as our fifth month : as I regard your appearance I am 
afraid you will succumb tinder the climate. The men 
there are naked-blacks, without any sense of decorum, and 
not fit to look at ! ” 

The Master replied : “ Notwithstanding all this I desire 
to go and gaze on the sacred traces, and earnestly to 
search for the law.” 

The Khan then ordered inquiry to be made in his 
army, for any one who could speak the Chinese language 
and that of other countries. So they found a young man 
who had lived for many years at Chang’an, and thoroughly 
understood the Chinese lauguage. 

o o 

He was appointed, under the title of Mo-to-ta-kwan, 
to prepare letters of commendation for the different 
countries and to accompany the Master to the kingdom 
of Kapi£a. Moreover, the Khan gave to Hiuen-Tsiang 
a complete set of vestments in red satin, and fifty pieces 
of silk ; and then with his officers in person he conducted 
him a distance of ten li, or so. 

Prom this, going west 400 li or so, he arrived at 
Ping-yu. 2 This is also called "The Thousand Springs.” 

1 call attention to this unusual form for India, and compare 

the Sindhuht king, named in the “Friendly Letter” of Nagfirjuim. 

5 M% n-hulak ( liinghcttl ) vide Records, tie., i. 27 n. 
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Tiic district is sacral hundred /i rqtiarc. There are n 
nmllitudo of pools nnd spnngt here, and also trus won- 
derful for their luxuriant u rdurc nml height The coo! 
iv freshing moisture makes tins a fit plate for the Klim, 
wlnti ho would avoid the licit of summer 

Trom I'lttg-ju# advancing westward 150 It, we come 
to the town of la-lo s*e ( 7 <iruj) Again going south-west 
200 h, wo come to tlie town of Pch shwui , again going 
pou th- west 200 ft, we come to lvong-j u cit) , again going 
south 50 It, wc come to the Kingdom of Xu ciuh-Kitn , 
again going vvi«t 200 it, we come to the Kingdom of 
Clit *lu [ 77 /lj in r aiis ' The ff me country," Cfu Ed ] This 
countr), on the west, l>ord<.rs on the nur \ eli-veh (or, 
Sfic-She). Again going west 1000 It or «o, we come to the 
Kingdom of feii-tu-li-««e na To the cast this Kingdom 
borders on the Ych-jeh riser litis riser comes from the 
northern plateau of the Is’ung-Ling Mountains and Hows 
to the north-west Again going north-west, we enter 
on a great desert without water or grass Wo advance 
guided by observing the bom 3 left on the waj After 
500 It or so we nrmo at the country of Sa-mo-Kicn. 
[This intans "The happy country’’] 1 liio King and 
people do not believe in the law of Buddha, but their 
religion consists in sacrificing to fire '111 ere nro here 
two religious foundations, but no priests dwell 111 them 
If stranger-priests seek shelter therein, the barbarians 
follow them with burning fire and w ill uot permit them 
to remain there 

The Master of the Law 011 his first armal was treated 
disdainfully by the King, but after the first night’s rest, 
he discoursed for the King’s sake on the destmj (cause 
atul consequence) of men and Dovas lie lauded the meri- 
torious qualities of Buddha he set forth, by way of 
exhortation, the character of religious merit The kin" 
was rejoiced, and requested permission to tako the moral 
precepts as a disciple, and from that time showed him 

1 For the places named in this section vide Iteeordt, Ac ip 37 «. 
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the highest respect. The two young disciples went to 
the temple to worship, on which the barbarians again 
pursued them with burning fire — the two Sramaneras 
going back told the king of it. The king hearing it 
ordered them to arrest the fire-carriers ; having done so, 
he assembled the people and ordered the hands of the 
culprits to be cut off. The Master of the Law, wishing 
to exhort them to a virtuous life, would not consent to 
their bodies being mutilated and so saved them. The 
king having beaten them severely, expelled them from 
the city. 

From this circumstance the higher and lower sort of 
people regarded him respectfully, and as a body sought 
to be instructed in the faith. Accordingly, having 
summoned a large assembly, he received many of them 
into the priesthood and established them in the convents. 
It was thus that he transformed their badly disposed 
(heretical) hearts, and corrected their evil customs. And 
so it was wherever he went. 

Again going about 300 li to the west, he arrived 
at K’iuh-shwang-ni-kia. 1 Again going west 200 li or so, 
we come 2 to the kingdom of Ho-Han [i.e. “ The eastern- 
rest country ,” Oh. Ed 7 \ Again going west 400 li, we 
come to the country of Pu-ho. 8 [This means “ The middle- 
rest country,” Ch. JEd.'] Again going west 1 00 4 li or so, 
we come to the Fa-ti 5 country. [This means “ The western- 
rest country ” Ch. TJd.] Again going west 500 li, we come 
to the Kingdom of Ho-li-sih-mi-kia ( Khiudrazm ). This 
country on the East borders on the Po-tsu river (the 
Oxus). Again going south-west 300 li or so, w T e come 
to the country of Kie-shwang-na (Kcsh). Again going 
south-west 200 li, we enter the mountains. The moun- 

J Knsliania. . The Si-i/u-ki gives 400 li. 

- The I’ilsjrim did not visit these B IhoFa ti or Vati country probably 
countries himself, but wrote from represents the country of the Yue-ti 
hearsay.— Tide Records, i. 34 n. (Vali). 

Bokh&m. 
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tain road is deep ami dati^trom, reared) vide enough 
in some plnvC 3 for men to piss, nml, moreover, without 
herbage or water, going 300 It or eo through tho moun- 
tains, we enter the Iron GiUa. litre tho perpendicular 
precipice*, lit c walls on either side, afford hut a furrow 
passage Tlio stone contains much iron, which is dug 
out. Attached to t! e wall on either aide there is a 
folding-gat< , with man) cut-iron lulls Mupcnded above 
it, hence the mme this is tho barrier ngiinstr tlie 
advance of theTurls. l*a«»iiig through the Iron Gates 
wo nrme at the countr) of lu-ho-lo [formerly by mis- 
tale written To-fo to, Ch Fd ] lrom this, having gone 
several hundred It, wo cross the Oxus, and nrme at the 
Kingdom of Ilwo ( Kunduz ) This was the residence or 
tho eldest son of tlife Khan Yeh-hu 1 called Ta-tu-shcli 
[Shell u an official title, Ch /<f] It was he who lmd 
married the sister of the 1 ing of Kau-chang 

Moreover, the king of Kau-chang had sent letters to 
this place m recommendation of the Master of tho Law , 
on his arrival, tho princess Ho ha-tun 1 was dead, and 
Tt t tu sheh was sick When he heard that tho Mnster 
of the Law lnd come from Kau chang with letters for 
himself and lus wife, ho was overpowered with grief 
thereat, and calling the Master, said "Your humble 
servant at mow of jou has received sight! Would that 
3 on could remain here a little while, nml rest If I 
should recover iny health, I will pcrsonnll) conduct jou 
to the countr) of tho Brahman® * 

At this time, moreover, there was a Brahman priest who 
had come to recite certain clmrms — winch gradually had 
the effect of removing (the sickness of the prince) After- 
wards lie (i e the Pnnce), married the ) ounger sister of the 
Princess Ho-kin tun She, at tho suggestion of her nephew 
(the son of her sister who was dead), prepared a poison and 
killed her husband The Shell being dead, tho princess 
of Kau-chang having onl) a little child, the nephew who 

1 Or, Sht Ah * The prloccas Kho ( Juhtn in loc.) 
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had the title T6U violently seized the government and 
became Shell, after which he married his step-mother. 

As the funeral ceremony (of the late prince) was 
being celebrated, Hiuen-Tsiang was detained for more 
than a month. 

There was then a Sramana called Ta-mo-sang-kia 
(Dharmasinha), residing in this country. He, had 
travelled for instruction to India ; beyond the T’sung-ling 
Mountains on the western side they called him Fa-tsiang 
(i.e. Artizan of the Law , or law-malcer). The priests 
of Su-leh (Kashgar) and Yu-tin (Khotan) dare not 
discuss with him. The Master of the Law (Hiuen- 
Tsiang), wishing to know his profound or shallow know- 
ledge, sent messengers to him, to ask how many Sutras 
or Sastras he was able to explain. The disciples who 
were surrounding him, when they heard the message 
were piqued — whilst Dharmasinha answered with a 
smile: “I can explain any of them you like.” The 
Master of the Law, knowing that he did not understand 
the Great Vehicle, turned his questions to the Vibhasha 
and other Sutras belonging to the “ Little Vehicle.” These 
questions, not easy to solve, made him allow his in- 
feriority. The disciples were filled with shame. From 
this time whenever they met, the Sramana was full of ex- 
pressions of pleasure, and ceased not to praise the Master, 
acknowledging that he was by no means his equal. 

At this time, the new Sheh having been established in 
his government, the Master of the Law asked him for 
official envoys to conduct him, and for post-horses (U-lo: 
Ulak — Jul.), as he desired to go south towards the country 
of the Brahmans. The Sheh, after consideration, said : 
“ Y our disciple among his possessions has the country of 
Fo-ho-lo (Balctra), bordering northwards on the Oxus ; 
men call the capital city the little Bdjagriha — so many 
are the sacred traces therein. I beg, sir, you will spend 
some time in paying reverence there (to these sacred 
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ttjxfi), and afterwards tnk< up jour carriage and go 
*outhw artL M 

At this time there vrtre \\\ this place mm> tens of 
pm its of IlihtM, who had come to cxpre e s sjmpxthj 
with tlic new Shch on the death of lus pn dtu, sor , 1 when 
the Master of the Lew ina them, he expressed Ins 
intention, and to this th^j replied \ou ought to j,o 
with us nt once — the rend is open now, but if jou dehj 
here long* r the chin„« of place will be diflicult iho 
Master of the lav on the e words forthwith took ki\c 
of the Shell, and taking up his carnage, dej arted with 
tho'c priests Hating arm cl nt this pi ice (u Jlalkh), 
oh c rung the cit) and its suburbs he notice 1 the 
apparently barren character of the citj mid its neigh- 
lourhood, but jet, in truth, it was most excellent land 

There were about a hundred Safigh&runas and three 
thousand priests, or so, all belougmg to tho “Little 
Vehicle ' s 

Outside tho citj on tho south-west quarter there is tho 
NasasarighflrAma, which 13 remarkable for its imposing 
structure anti unusual ornaments Inside the Safighft- 
r*mm, in the hall of Buddha, there is tho w ator pot of 
Buddha, nblc to contain about two pecks There is also 
hero a tooth of Buddha, about one inch long, and eight 
or mno-tenths in breadth, of a jellow -white colour, this 
relic nlwajs irradiates a bright miraculous light 

There is nko here the sweeping brush of Buddha, made 
of KoSa grass , it is about three feet long, and perhaps 
se\ cn inches round, the handle is ornamented w ith \ arions 
precious substances 'lliese three things are brought out 
c\crj feast day, and tho pnest3 and laymen draw near 
to worship them The most faithful, behold a spiritual 
radiancy proceeding from them 

l XVI ora tl o Shth ha 1 cause Ho be poisoned 

* Tl is seem* to show that Bud lhlsm 1 *<1 read cd Kulkli at an early date 

P 
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To the north of the Sniiglmiiima there is a Stupa about 
200 feet high. To the south-west of the Safigharama 
there is a Yilmrn, of an old date. All the priests who 
have attained to the four degrees of holiness (the fruition 
of the four paths) during successive ages, dwelling here, 
after their Nirvana, have had erected to their memory 
towers, the foundations of which, to the number of several 
hundreds, are close together in this vicinity. I'ifty li to 
the north-west of the capital (the great city), we come 
to the town of Ti-wei ; forty li to the north of this town 
there is the town of Po-li. There are two Stupas in this 
town, three chang in height : in former days when 
Buddha first arrived at Supreme Enlightenment he accepted 
some honey and meal at the hands of two merchants, 
who were in that place ; when they had heard from him 
the fine moral precepts and the ten rules (sileshdpadas), 
they asked to he allowed to present their religious offer- 
ings. Tatliagata gave to them, for the purpose, some 
pieces of his nails and portions of his hair, and ordered 
them to construct a tower, and furnished them with 
a model. The two merchantmen , 1 taking (the relics), 
returned to their own country (or, when about to return 
to their own country), and built these two sacred (spiritual) 
towers . 2 About seventy li to the west of the city there 
is a Stupa more than two chang high ; they were built 
in the days of Kasyapa Buddha long ago. 

In the New Suiightirdma there was (a priest) of the 
kingdom of Tchelca who had studied the three Pitakas 
belonging to the Little Vehicle ; his name was Prajnalcara. 
Hearing that there were many sacred traces of religion in 
the country of Eo-ho-lo (Baktra), he had therefore come 
.to worship and reverence them. This man was of 
singular wisdom and learning, so that as a youth he was 


The Chinese is Chang-chd, 'which 
corresponds to the Sc. Shrcshtin and 
the Pali Setthi. — Vide Jlecords, i. 47, 
n. 159. ^ 

~ Whatever the historical truth of 


this record may he, it points at any 
rate to the belief that even m 1 
days of Buddha, merchants from 
Baktria had regular commerce with 
India. • 
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<!i 4 » gu shed ly Ins |M'. j^r !j He had tl oroughlv 
fowitJM lie tune <adh‘Cli< ti *, 1 an! traitmd tlm four 
Agi'iiv. Th* fit e of It it r\p Kitten of th* pnuuph 1 
of tV faith hai ttjrt t 1 thn w r h nt Irnhx He wai j t r - 
fectlx acqaaifi’M with the Abhulnrma of the I, ltle 
Wind**, the Ktnha of KVinjaoa, tlm Hiatjn hdihi- 
th irmt an I olh r wo*hs 

Hearing that the Mvt<r of the Law had come from 
a c!i^t.in«! to torch for tehgnms lnv>ls, h<< was <xciod- 
ingla »J*| loinotlmt The Mv'<r of tin* liiw, in th<* 
rout* • of hi« statement nn^cting hn doubt* ami dilh- 
cullirt abnl the Kotin nt d Ytlhldifi no l otlnr tn»ohs, 
a‘h<xl l»fm for tone t x|» 1 itintiou«*, and win urmuird m 
odi ca*e tritli extreme charw-»s He n m nm**l h< re a 
month mil it* 11 lied the VtbludA Saitn In thtt JMftg* 
MrVna, tnorcour, tin re were two otlu r (j>na's) \crid 
tti the Tripifaha according to the Little Vi hide , tfietr 
tntnei wire Tn-mo-pi-h (/Mormiyriyu) nm! Tn-mo-ki-!i 
(HWrm/nru); tin) wire cxc<*idm n I) honoured h) the 
other" &* ring the fieri ! features of the Mast* r of tin* 
Law AinJ the marhi uf i»hlh 0 t»co which distinguished 
him, the) \ aid him marked rcsj>ect. 

11100’ were nt this time to the fouth-vrest of Ihhtn 
the countries named Juwno-to (Jvvuulha) and llu-shi- 
1 len (Jttiginti)* Thar kings, hearing that the Mush r 
of the Law had come from a distant country, l>oth sent 
their chief ministers to palutc him, nml to request linn to 
j»i*s through thr tr couutru s and neeno religious offerings ; 
hut he declined to go Tim imssuigcrs lining returned 
and again come Inch scleral times, in co»«equc»co of his 
continual refloats, nt last he torn plied with the request. 
Ihe kings, being o\crjo}cd, offered him gold and precious 
f tones, and abundance of drink and food ; the Master of 
the Law declined all such gifts, and relumed 

* Tl U 41i<* nine Afloat or (linilnnt of the Bier^.1 IIckVi of UuJdlium 
1'» U I uroouf, IntnxlurKun, p 51, u 

* F< r ll e«o ] laeet, n Je J ecordi, dc , vol. I , p 48 
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Going south from Balkh in company with Ihajfmkara, 
the minster of (he Law, they enteied the kingdom of 
Kie-chi ( Gaz ). 

'J’o the south-east of this kingdom they entered the 
great Snowy Mountains, and going 600 li and more they 
left the boundaries of the Tu-ho-lo (Tuhhdra) country, 
and entered the kingdom of Fau-yen-na (Btimiwn). 
This country from east to west is about 2000 li in 
extent. It. is situated in the middle of the Snowy 
Mountains; the muddy roads and dangers of the passes 
and track's are double those of the frozen desert. The 
pelting hail and snowstorms go on perpetually inter- 
mingled ; then, the winding and crooked passes that are 
met with ; then, in the level parts, the mud stretching 
for several change ; so that what Sung-yu says about the 
dangers of the western region, (viz., of Sz'chvcu and the 
IVit-shan ),* “ the storeyed ice-like mountains, and the 
flying snow for a thousand li," is applicable to this 
district also. 

Alas ! if it were not that I had determined to seek 
the incomparable Law for the sake of all that lives, 
much rather would I have pleaded that this body of 
mine, left by my parents, should have gone on its (last) 
journey (i.c. that I should have died). And so Wang- 
tsun, 1 2 when he had accomplished the embankments of 
Kiu-clie, himself said : “ 1 am but a loyal servant of 
Han.” The Master of the Law having surmounted the 
precipices of the Snowy Mountains in search for the 
sacred Law, is also able to be named “a true sou of 
Tatli&gata.” 

It was thus he gradually arrived at Bamiyau, the 
chief town of which possesses something like ten reli- 
gious foundations, with several thousand priests ; these 
belong to the Little Vehicle, according to the Lokottara 
Vadinah school. 

1 Vide Mai;ers, Manual, &c., sub. 873. 

3 Probably tbe character Tsun is for To. Slayers, 822. 
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Tli* 4 Un ; of went forth to oeoit him, and 

junto 1 lorn ttillun l.i* 1’ilict* to iirmvr* hn religious 
<»lf* z*si # r» ; aft*-r n Aar nr two he went forth to make his 
ill '■* nations. 

Ti t tv* wervih'-H' two J n« it* bclotigin • loth*' MahVeafig- 
hila school, who j» it uma \mu* Aryad is a an 1 Anaafna, 
V th r>f iVai dr ' j 1 ) a«r*ol in th< 1 /ivr When the) 
ir«t the M l'*er < f til * taw th«*V «t re full of mlinmt on, 
tliil p i »t in !** a coantra at < aim idjotil l jw.v/mi mij* n 
<h*iingtmhi t d jni*' The) rondiiitnl h.m from plicn to 
pise* to pay hi* reu retire, <r to it.«*j*cct, an t did not 
c^am m lh" r attention and « r\ir. s to Inin 

Norths i*l of th«* capital, •«» the dechuty of a lull, 
there n n Mantling pbum fgure * about 150 fc t high 
To th'* rvt of th» figure tin re is a S.in H di\rWiu, to tho 
ca? l of itIi'cIi ti a niimlmg figure of StU 1, unite of 
calatnmr fton**. 1 m height one hundred fc t Within the 
fainghAiftma then* 11 n figure of Huddha rcpriscnttd ns 
win 11 he was n«lcp on < siloing NmAna, about 1000 
fut in length All time figurts are of on imposing 
character ami cxirumly good (meufton) 

fining *outh*ia*t from this, 200 ft or so, crossing 
the gr< it Snowy Mountains, we come to ft small \nlley* 
win re there 11 a S inghnritnn, in which there is a tooth 
of Jluddh 1, and nl«o ft tooth of ft I’ratjfh Huddha, who 
live 1 nt the beginning of tho prc«uit Knlpa. Tins tooth 
is fi\o inches long, and four inches broad, or ft httla 
lest. Moreoaer, there is tho tooth of a Cinknunrltm 
monarch (king 0/ the golden trheel), three inches long, and 
two inches broad. Moreoaer, them is the iron pot (;>d/m), 
which fcliang-no-kia-fo-sha (jjdnrtA<tufs<a) earned, able to 
hold eight or nine pints, and also his SiAghilti robe, of a 
bright red colour. This man, during fivo hundred births 

* Hat the text i!o«» not %»j M of * TheChlnexo 1< th'uen (attrexm), 

lluMlu, n» Jullen tremble* J7e, «t Uli lux lure, nnd nbo in I A Men, 
|* O) e*|i Ml. ml finetn, tho ecuso of a 

* Or, cortrcJ trilA hra » plates valky or gorge 
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in the world, had always been born with this robe on him, 
but afterwards {when he was ordained) changed it (or, it 
changed) into a Kash&ya garment ; the story is a long one, 
as may be read in the other narrative 1 ( i.c . the Si-yu-ld). 

Thus passed fifteen days, and then, leaving Bamiyan, 
on the second day he encountered a snowstorm, which 
caused .him to miss his road. Coming to a small sand 
hillock, he met some hunters, who showed him the way. 
Crossing the Black Bidge, 2 he arrived at the borders of 
ICapi^a. 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. On the 
north it is bounded (bached) by the Snowy Mountains. 
The king is selected from the Kshattriya caste. He 
is a clever, shrewd man, and has brought under - his 
control some ten kingdoms. 

When ( JERucn-Tsiang ) was about to arrive at the 
capital, the king and all the priests went forth from 
the city to escort him. 

There are some hundred or so religious foundations, 
the residents in which had sharp words together, each 
convent wishing to induce the Master to stop there. 

There was a temple belonging to the Little Vehicle, 
which was named Sha-lo-Jcia. s The story goes that the 
temple was built some time ago, -when the son of the 
Han Emperor was held as an hostage. The priests of 
this temple said : “ Our temple was originally founded 
by a son of the Han Emperor, and now, as you come 
from that country, you ought first to stop with us.” 

The Master of the Law seeing them thus, was deeply 
impressed ; and as his companion, Hwui-Sing (i.c. Praj- 
ndlcara , see p. 50), Master of the Law, belonged to this 
school of the Little Vehicle, to which these priests were 
attached, I10 did not desire to live in a temple belonging 
to the Great Vehicle ; accordingly they went to stop at 
the temple made for the hostage. 

* Ilf forth, vol. i., p. 53. 3 For some remarks on this name, 

* (Sifih Koh), or Koh Bab;u vide Jtccords , 5 . p. 57, n. 203. 
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h ) ran cover tu:n r#?r i $unr 

at tbit litrso t.-h itviMtred luro (i If the 
} Ufid<*r li f fv» 4 f t’euupeof ihr (Tnit-Spnt 

Kiip, 1 (nl’p fjtitli ftj !«« of tlm tv'<n» pv of the Hall 
of I? j 1 11 t, ft conti'l'-d quanttia ii pi-el* and gem*, 
r» a tut'iu* for tl* af^r nj hm of jl ** huhhip 'The 
p.fft*, in pnlitu’e Ut * ich favour*, HI in vanoun 
j!a rt pahilM <n the will* th* f„«re of tlm Jin<ti 2 < 
pit e»\ At the lime of tic o nclnn on of lh« K<«! 
(is Of f!ot rft n~>j ih /,*» j), t!»n coiyiigition holds 
an a*»embl) f< r jrrnclmp ami tvettup tin ‘•cnjtnrc.n, 
an a tn<*n4 for p'mt n* (or, yerptti /ttmi Am) religious 
m« nt , * thin ctrVvn ban lx hauled down from g< nera- 
to n to g« iitn'i »n, and m rtdl «t»vned 

there wan a wi Ltd l up who, find by a 
covetous d nj>a,i;» n, t’omd to cam o‘f tho priests* 
fcrnstim Aconhrpl) ho rent nun to dp imhrcieath 
Ur foot if the Sprit-King llun the catih greatly 
final ed, and the fptrru of the parrot winch wan on the 
top of Inn hud, wing tlum duptig flipp'd htn wings, 
mid rcreamM violent*) The Jin'* and htn troops were 
nil rclr l w tilt terror and fell to tho earth, nfter thin, 
the) MumM home. 

Thin* m m the tcmplo a Stupa Tim ttf (cncircltny 
ring*) of tint buildup having tumbled down, the pritsls 
Widicl to tibi the treasure and to repair it On mibing 
the attempt, the earth again trembled and roared, eo that 
lio « h dared to >,o near 

\\h«*» th* Ma«tcr of tho Taw armed, the whole 
a*»emhf) ciwc together, and, ns a body, requested tho 
Master of the Law {to osunf them), setting forth and 
relating the pronoun circumstances 

Hie Master of tho Law and tho others then proceeded 
to th'* place of tho Spirit (that is, the place of tht statue 

* T! til*. rutlmrana n/t/Von/i litf i In "rtlfglo it irifrit." It won! t 

l> t , h 907 tr«m however, tint ll o rit ) on i 

* JnU'n'o traiiiltllon it too< 1 iftu*o terriee wm dcilcnM to j erretunto tho 

Thfte Unomtuthuof “tlio 1 memory of tho hoi (Age 

In llio leit, ami tlio ijmbol fu\ re- 
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of the Spirit- King), and burning incense, lie said : “ The 
royal hostage formerly concealed here these precious 
things, purposing them for the meritorious object of 
building (i.c. repairing the building ) ; now then the time 
has arrived for opening the treasure (charily) and using 
it. We pray you to penetrate the truth of our purpose, 
and for a while restrain the power ( virtue ) of your 
august presence, and permit this proceeding. 

“ I, Hiuen-Tsiang, will personally superintend (the 
work of excavation ), and will measure accurately the 
weight, and dispense to the master of the Work, justly, 
what is necessary for the execution of the repairs, and 
will permit no useless waste. Only we beseech the 
spiritual power of the god to condescend to search 
out the truth (of our intentions ).” 

Having said these words, he ordered the men to dig into 
the ground; they did so calmly and without molestation. 
At the depth of seven or eight feet, they came to a great 
copper vessel, which contained several hundred catties of 
gold, and several scores of pearls. The great congregation 
were filled with joy, and without exception paid their 
services to the Master of the Law. The Master of the 
Law kept the Rain-Rest in this temple. 

The king of this country thinks little of the polite 
arts, he entirely trusts to ( the teaching of) the Great 
Vehicle. As he was fond of the sight - of religious con- 
feiences and discussions, he asked the Master of the 
Law and Prnjnakara (Doctor) of the three Pitakas, to 
a religions assembly to be held in a Temple of the 
Great Vehicle. In that Temple there was (a Doctor) 
of the three Pitakas called Manojnagkosha (Mo-nu- 
jo-lciu-sha), and also a Sa-po-to, A-li-ye-fa-mo (i.c. Arya- 
varma of the, Sarvdstivddin school ), and also a priest of 
the Mi-sha-seh school (MaMsdsakcc), named Ku-na-po-to 
( Gundbhadra) ; these priests were reputed the chief in 
that convent. Their acquirements, however, were not 
universal, but confined' to one or other points in the 
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Otrat or I-st**r* (JViM iii tl *• rv l*e% mid 

nltl f gh r*t t T ft tin* |* jt i art ns trove - 1 in r< extent 
(fm ,,J J l!*t j! r M xUr ef tl e I.iw In! tin 
cxal iittM tl o * « f all th* r 1 r*i\ ant! answer* ! 

the *jt <Vj >• * 1 1 i to Itim ha a l l n •» ;•», ncoovltng to the 
f<un! t* ef < m il t all j u *cnl war 

t*>t »*n i ft! to n'-i.tif «l*d »)tw sj*«~r rt* 

TliUI fit file* days {t* r *ft* su o*i n -*i i tlirn tin 
{t**i u\\% Hi 

11i< kin/ 1« ji^oufjonl „i\o to tl < Mait«r of tin 
l,w f ii n <li*-*av ct | ir «• it, fixe p ocn of ( mhrotdcrrd silk , 
mu! to lb** o'* * r\ differ* *it < ff r.n/« 

Ujo lU»i-l!i"tVit 1** ln^ * idol m the Mivlo-kn ci n- 
\t nL, l'njfiekata returned (/» Jitllh) in o!* dn nco to the 
request of the lit)/ of Tukh\n The Ms'Vr of tin 
I*nw 1 axing f* panto! fn m him prnctedM c»*txxnrd mid 
hating ndxnnad f 'tno Coo /», pvung the Ithck lltd^i, 
hf intend the bon! nof India, mi! rune to the country 
of law j'O (J/)~ihAi\) 

11ns count r) ii nlwut tooo /i an cm nit, There nro 
ten f'lflghAriinn.t tl c pnift-s nn* nil dexuud to the On. it 
Vehicle Hi* in/ fetoj»]K <1 three <hi>\ he j ri'ccc<lt cl 
southward, mu! came to n lull hill on which wai n 
Mu pa. Tim is when* Iluddha stopped in former elnjs 
when h<* came here fnmi the foutli, m consequence of 
which, men, in after dixit, bmlt this Stupa from n fte.hn/ 
of Direction ite rc/qcct All place i to the north of this 
ore called Mi-li ku (i t frontier lands) [MMlha laiuh ] 
TutluVata, w Itcn ho dc e ired to instruct and com trt (these 
people), in so doing, used to pass through the mr iti 
coming and going, nnd would not tread on tho earth, ns 
the earth trembled nnd shook under his footsteps 

3‘rom this, going south twenty ft or so, nnd descending 
the mountain ridge, 1 after crossing n mer, he entne to the 
country of Nn-hie lo-lio (Nagarahdra) Two It to tho 

* Hut tlero i» nothing *ifd about "tie UacL rld^o, m Julion translate* 
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south-east of the capital of the country is a Stupa 300 
feet or so in height; it was built by Asoka raja. It was 
here Sakya Bodhisattva, in the second Asailkhya of years 
(from the present time), met Jen-tang-Fo (Dipcnllcara 
Biiddha). He spread his deer-skin robe and unloosed his 
hair, to preserve ( the Buddha) from the mud, and in 
consequence received a predictive assurance (that he would 
become a Buddha). Although there have passed Kalpa 
destructions ( since that period), the traces of this event 
remain intact. The Devas here scatter all sorts of 
flowers and continually pay their religious services. 

The Master of the Law when he arrived at this spot, paid 
his devotions and religiously circumambulated the building. 

There was then, by the side of the Stupa, an old priest who 
explained for the Master’s sake the origin of the building. 

The Master’s question was this : " The period of the 
Bodhisattva’s service in spreading his hair was in the 
second Asfmkhya of years, but since this period to the 
present time an innumerable number of Kalpas have 
elapsed. In the course of these Kalpas the universe has 
been repeatedly perfected and destroyed. As when the 
destruction by fire has taken place, even Mount Sumeru 
has been reduced to ashes, how is it that this religious 
monument (or, these sacred traces), cannot be destroyed ? ” 

In reply, he said: "At the time of the dissolution of 
the universe this monument also is destroyed ; but at tbe 
period of restoration, this old vestige is also restored to 
its original condition. So, just as Mount Sumeru is 
restored, after its destruction, to its former condition, 
why should this sacred relic alone not reappear ? This 
comparison can admit of no question.” Such was the 
celebrated reply. 

About ten li to the south-west is a Stupa ; this is the 
place where Buddha (i.e. when he was Dipahkara) bought 
the flowers. 1 

1 For the story of Dipankara purchasing the flowers, vide Records, i. 92, 93. 
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Again, to the south-east, after crossing a Bind} peak, 
■we come to the town of Buddha's skull lone 1 In 
this town is a double-store} cd tower nml m the upper 
store} is a email Sttipa, made of the «e\cn precious sub- 
stance*, which cont tins tlie bono of the top of the head 
of Tathugita This bone is one foot and two inches 
round The marks of the hair orifice* nrp quite distinct. 
'Hie colour of the bone is a jcllowish white, it is en 
closed m a jewelled box If an} one wishes to know 
the indications of his guilt or his religious merit, lie 
mixes come powdered l licence into n paste, whnh he 
spreads upon a piece of silken stuff, and then prc c «cs it 
on the top of the bone according to the resulting in- 
dications tho good fortune or ill fortuno of the man, is 
determined 

Tlie Master of tho Law, in taking an impression, 
obtained the figure of the Bodhi tree of the two 
^rii man eras who also took impressions, the first obtained, 
a figure of Buddha, the other a figure of a lotus Tlie 
Brahman who guarded tho bono was oicrjojed as lie 
turned to the Matter, with his fingers interlaced (rounded 
Ithe a ball), and thin scattering flowers before him said 
“That indication which tho Master has obtained is 
cxtremcl} rare, and is a sure sign of jour baling a 
portion of true wisdom (Bddhi) ' 

There is also here a tower of the skull bone shaped 
like a lotus leaf 

Also tho eyeball of Buddha, as large as an Amra fruit, 
and so bright that its rajs dart forth fiom the box to 
some distance outside. 

Again, there is tho SongliAti robe of Buddha, made of 
a \cry fine silky cotton stuff 

Again, there is the staff of Buddha, tho rings whereof 
are made of tin, and the haft of sandalwood All these 
the Master of the Law adored with reverence, after 
which, in consequence of this opportunity of paying Ins 
1 Ihddn. 
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heartfelt respect, he presented {at the different shrines), 
fifty gold pieces, one thousand silver pieces, four silken 
banners, two pieces of brocaded {satin), and two sets of 
religious vestments : then having scattered flowers, and 
again prostrated himself in worship, he went forth. 

An d now he heard that to the south-west of the city 
of Dipahkara, about twenty li or so, there was the cave 
where dwelt the Hagaraja Gopala. Tathagata in former 
days having tamed this N&ga, left to him as a bequest 
his shadow to remain in the cavern. The Master of tire 
Law wished to go there to worship ; but he was told that 
the roads were deserted and dangerous, and moreover 
that they were frequented by robbers, and that for the 
last two or three years those who had gone for the 
purpose of seeing {the shadoiv) had not succeeded in 
their purpose, and so there were few now who went. 

And now, when the Master wished to go to pay his 
adoration to this relic, the envoys sent with him by the 
king of ICapisa, earnestly longing to return, besought him 
not to delay any longer nor think of going to the cave. 

The Master of the Law replied : “ The shadow of the 
true body of Tathagata, during a hundred thousand kalpas 
can with difficulty be met with : how much rather, then, 
having come so far as this, should I not go to worship 
it? As for you, advance on your journey slowly, and 
I will rejoin you after a little while.” 

On this he went alone, and arriving at the town of 
Dipahkara, he entered a monastery, and inquired some 
particulars as to the road, but found no one who would 
go with him as a guide. After a while he met with a 
little boy who said: “The farm-house of the convent is 
not far from the place, I will guide you so far.” . The 
Master then went with the boy and arrived at the farm- 
house, where he passed the night. He then found an 
old man who knew the place, and so with him as a 
guide they set out together. After going a few li they 
were met by five robbers who came upon them sword in 
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} and The Mvt**r of the Iaw* itnmr hivl) r* mined las 
I*.m rl vA t to ft* to R 1 »i t’ ! f’t n t \r'ttJicuH npp* ir 
TJn xibVis mxiI: * \\ I ir* it th Mv'«r ^gmg?** In 
t | \\ 1 c rn l . '* I s*a tv .' 1 ftil to wt r* Jmj> th** a] v’<i*v c f 
J't, I » a.'* Tt * ruhtarv t ti ! " Hue ton no! I nnl tint 
tM* toil is m^'o! wrh ix b mds 1" lb* answered 
** Jhd ten ere Im* **i be t)?* 1 nm now j,o 114 to ndon* 

lie Ml a; tWd„h t* e ro <1 Ik- flh-%1 with ravage beasts, I 
haw no fc-ir ; low much !c * dionl l I for sou, who at e 
tin hmran l»rrcfart» rv (o , fry w* n) t ' 

Tn* mUk'TI wen* touched to the h-nxt h) the" wonts 
an! allotted litm to go to jnrform hit ntt of tto-ship mid 
ro th y #mu<l rvt th* mi* 

Hi* cate lio to th* cvtw»rd of a rbim wnt*r-courc, 
th* door through the wall (</ (hr mr*) he s the tvis\ 
I/*ihtfig into the ease nil is «npj*cd in gloom awl no 
object Wsihlt* The old nnn fj»oho to the Master tlmi* 
** You must t liter mid jwm slrught on to tin ea«tem 
will; when yon touch tint, atop, an t then go hick ward* 
fifty pacta and no nioxe, then face the t astern wall and 
lexk; the fhadoa is in that place" Hit Ma*ur of the 
l/iw i ntcrtd (the rrtv) and paced forward, it mat ho 
fifty rtnd<* # * mid touched the cistirn wall, and then 
according to the directions he went backwards and stood 
still, linn nniumti d In the most sincere desire, he 
paid his wordnp svitli n hundrid and more prostrations: 
hut he saw nothing Jlo reproached himself for Ins 
shortcomings, mid with lamentable crus, he expressed 
his deep Borrow. Ihen again with his utmost heart ho 
paid Ins worship and recited the Shiiuj*focan and other 
sii( raa, he also rejic ited tho gfltlias of thu Buddhas, making 
one prostration after cacli \crso of praise After about 
one hundred prostrations, ho saw on the eastern wall a 
great light about the sire of n PAtra 5 (tn cucuit), which 
disappeared in a moment Sorrowful and jet rejoicing he 

l According to title If 1 « cinn- bsck fifty j acci li« matt bare rtood at th« 
tntrance of tl e care * Aim* dull, or bowl 
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again paid his adorations, and then there appeared a great 
light round as a basin, which again as quickly dis- 
appeared. Then, filled with additional ardour and desire, 
he vowed within himself that if he did not see the 
shadow of the Lord of the world, that lie would never 
leave the place. 'Then he performed two hundred more 
acts of worship, and then, whilst the whole cave was 
brightened up with light, the shadow of Tath&gata of a 
shining white colour appeared on the wall, as when 
the opening clouds suddenly reveal the golden Mount 
and its excellent indications. Bright were the divine 
lineaments of his face, and as the Master gazed in awe 
and holy reverence, he knew not how to compare the 
spectacle ; the body of Buddha and his kash&ya robe were 
of a yellowish red colour, and from his knees upward 
the distinguishing marks of his person were exceedingly 
glorious; but below, the lotus throne on which he sat 
was slightly obscured. On the left and right of the 
shadow and somewhat behind, were visible the shadows of 
Bodhisattvas and the holy priests surrounding them. 

Having gazed on the vision, he summoned six men, 
from some distance outside the gate, to get some fire, 
and bring it in for burning incense. But as soon as the 
fire was brought in, the shadow of Buddha disappeared. 
Then he quickly ordered them to put the fire out, and, 
on his earnest request, the shadow again appeared. 

Among the six men, five of the number were able to 
see the shadow, but one of them could see nothing. 

Thus the appearance lasted for the short space of half 
a mealtime, during which having uttered his praises in 
worship and scattered flowers and incense, the light then 
suddenly disappeared . 1 

Having left the cave, the Brahman, who had - been his 
guide, was filled with joy as he extolled the miracle ; 
moreover he said : “ If it had not been for the sincere 

1 The entire story of tlie “ Shadow ” such contrivances already been intro- 
seems to indicate the use of a Ian- duced into India from Persia ? 
tern aud slide as a pious fraud. Had 
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A hundred paces or so to the south-west of the great 
Stupa there is a figure, carved out of white stone, eighteen 
feet high ; it stands with its face to the north. Very 
many spiritual portents {arc exhibited here). Frequently 
there are persons who see the statue at night going 
round the great Stupa. 

A hundred U or so to the north-east of the Sang- 
h drama of Kanishka, we cross a great river and come to 
the town of Po-sih-kie-lo-fa-ti {Pushkaldvali). To the 
east of the town there is a Stupa built by Asoka-raja. 
Here the four past Buddhas have preached the Law. 

Four or five li to the north of the town is a Sang- 
h drama, within which is a Stupa, about 200 feet high, 
erected by Asoka raja ; it was here that Sdkya Buddha 
when formerly living {acting) as a Bodhisattva, delighted 
in performing deeds of charity. For a thousand births he 
was born as king of this country, and here, during these 
births, he plucked out his eyes {and gave them in charity). 
Of all these acts there are innumerable holy traces. 

The Master of the Law visited these sacred spots in 
succession, and offered worship. 

When he came to a great Tower, or to a great 
Sangliarama, he always gave away a portion of the gold 
and silver and silks and religious vestments which he had 
received as a charitable donation from the king of Kau- 
Cliang. Having delayed long enough to show the since- 
rity of his faith in making these offerings, he departed. 

From this place he arrived at the town of TJ-io-kia-' 
'han-cha {Utakhanda). 

Travelling northwards from this town and passing 
over mountains and valleys, after going 600 li or so, he 
entered the country of U-chang-na {Udydna). 

On either side of the river Su-jpo-sa-tu (Subhavastu) 
there were formerly 1400 Sangkdramas, with some 
1 8,000 priests ; but now all is desert and depopulated. 1 

1 In Snng-j'un's time (a.D. 520) the country was in a high state of prosperity'. 
It was probably devastated by Mibirakula. 
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The priests who ob»er\e the Kulcs mid follow the tra- 
ditions of religion, belong to fne schools, wz, the 
Hharunguptas, the MnhlCisakas, the Kfifyapijas, the 
SirvustnfUlo?, nml the Mnhl< ifighikas 

The king mostly h\ct 111 the town of Mung -1 ic-ft 
(Mungalt ), 1 winch is well populated nml prosperous To 
tho cast of the town four or h\o fj, is a great stupa 
celebrated for its miraculous capabilities This 13 the 
place where formerl) Uuddln (icas bom ) ns KshAnti 
BTshi, and for tho sako of Knlmya allowed Ins body 
to be cut in pieces* 

To the north-cast of the town 250 It, entering on n 
great mountain region, we conic to the fountain of the 
NAga A-po-lo-lo (Apaldla), which in fnct is the upper 
•ourcc of the mer SuvAstu. It flows to the south-west 

'1 his land is \crj cold Ihen dunng spring and 
summer there arc frequent frosts, morning and evening, 
and filing snow-storms, with pelting rain and snow 
fmcifull) commingled, reflecting tho fi\c colours like 
confuted flowers 

Thirty ft or so south-west of tho Nuga fountain on 
the north side of the mer on tho top of a large flat 
stone, there is a trace of Buddha’s foot This trace 
appears long or short, according to tho merit or praters 
of the men who inspect it 

In former days when Buddha subdued the nAga 
Apalula, he came to this spot and left this trace as a 
fortunate indication 

Pol lowing down the stream thirty ft or so, we come 
to tho washing-garment stone of TathAgata (t e the stone 
on which he washed his role ) Ihe marks of the flowery 
tracery of the Kashflya garment are plainly seen 

To the south of the town 400 ft or so, we come to 
Mount Ili-lo Here TathAgata in former days, hearing a 
half-gAtha, in gratitude to the Yahsln, threw his body 

1 r>ol ally iho a ime as ilanknhi Lat 54*50' N , Long 71*50 H, marked 
on tl e Indian Survey Map No 4 
* Julien & translation » berc in error, tie, p 86 
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down (from a tree) for his use . 1 [ A gdtha consists of 
forty-two words. Ch. Ed. The Si-yu-ki says thirty-two.] 

Fifty li to the west of the town of Mungali, after 
crossing a great river , 2 we came to a stupa called Lu-hi- 
ta-ka ( MohitaJca , i.e., red ) ; it is about ten chang high 
(ioo feet), and was built by Asoka-raja. Here Tatha- - 
gata in former days being born as Maitribala raja, cut 
his body with a knife in charity to five Yakshas. 

To the north-east of the city thirty li or so, we come 
to a stone stupa called “ The Miraculous ” ( Adbliuta ). 
It is about thirty feet high. It was here that Buddha 
in olden days preached the law on behalf of Devas and 
men. After leaving the spot, this stfipa rose out of the 
earth of its own accord. 

To the west of the stupa, after crossing a great river 
and going three or four li, we come to a Vihara, in 
which is a figure of Avalokitegvara Bodhisattva, which is 
possessed of exceedingly august spiritual qualities. 

To the north-east of the city, it is said that there are 
men, who, passing across mountains and valleys, following 
up ( the river) in a contrary direction, along many moun- 
tain roads full of mud and dangerous defiles — sometimes 
passing across by iron chains and sometimes over flying 
bridges — going thus a thousand li or so, — come to the 
valley of Ta-li-lo {JDdril) identical with the site of the 
old capital of TJ-chang-na (Udydna)? 

In this valley ( ch’uen ) is a large oangharama, by the 
side of which is a carved wooden statue of Maitreya Bodhi- 
sattva, of a golden colour and very majestic in appearance. 

It is about ioo feet in height, and was made by the Arhat 
Madhyfmtika. By his power of divine locomotion he 
enabled an artist to ascend to the TuSita heaven, and 
caused him to observe personally the characteristic marks 

1 Records. Vol. i. p. 124. of the phrase “there are men. <l-c. ” 

2 Viz. the Kumar ltiver. is probably an error. The symbol for 

3 In this passage the introduction “a thousand.” is also imperfect. 
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{<•/ J/ti/rr i*ji l nlv) Afbr j.omg ilmt thn Inins, (lie* 
t*unlono4< Wuih tro .1 ImfslieJ 

doing ?oulh from the town of 17 -to i»/r-* m c*a we 
«x> s tho ‘•in tu mer, which is here thru or four It in 
to'dllt lu lirutn ft am up Ij eh ir and raj id 
JV» toitou* i!n r onc and oil x { rit< ■» dwdl Ik noth this 
m<T in gnat tiutnb'r* Hunt who rum tins river 
can} mg with Owm rm* g* mn of India or celebrated 
fltMcn, <r hAtlrn th l*>it (jn *»*b rJ> /*<■!/ rnl-arl) 11 
Midlrnh monvlulmi'd lv the wiu« 

Cru'Miig the rmr we come to the count r} of Tu ch'a- 
$}>\ */> (Tal *htfi!n) To the north of this town, nhotit 
twelve or thirteen it, there ts n stfipa winch wax built 
b} King APhn. It eonstanti) emits a sacred light from 
ns surface. 

In o'dui turns when lalhfigaLa was practising the 
duties of n IhWln*itUft, he cut otr his land in this 
place He was then Kin,* of a great countr}, nnd his 
llama was Cliandrapmbha It} so doing he mined to 
acquire the supreme wisdom of 1/odhi, and this he did 
through a thousand births 

1 $) the side of the stApa is n SanghArAtnn, in old 
da) s Ku-mo-lo to (Kuinural ibdha) n master of the 
MulrAntihn school, composed in this place \anous {Astras 
From this, going about 700 h m a south-caste rl) 
direction, we pass through the Kingdom of Sung-ho-po- 
lo (Snhhnpura) 

After leaving the northern borders of TaKelinslIa, 
nnd crossing tho Sindhu riser about 200 ft to the south- 
east, we go through a great rock} piss {gate) Ihis 13 
the spot whero in olden tunc the MahAsaltvaas n Prince 
I{o}nl, gi\e up his bod} to feed the seven cubs of tho 
starving JJ r u-t tt {tiger cat, cf dtu) 1 


Hie land here was on 0 mnl1} d}cd with the blood of 

* 1 We JlccorJi, L *46. 
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the Royal Prince, and now it remains of the same colour ; 
and the shrubs and trees partake of this hue. 

Again going from this in a south-easterly direction 
500 li or so across the mountains, we come to the 
country of Wu-la-shi (Ura6a). Still going to the south- 
east, climbing precipitous passes and crossing iron bridges 
for 1000 li or so, we arrive at the country of Ka^mir. 

The capital of this country on the west borders on 
the Great River. There are 100 religious foundations in 
it, and about 5000 priests. Moreover, there are four 
stupas of wonderful height and great magnificence : these 
were built by A^oka-raja. Each of them has about one 
measure of the ^ariras of Tatkagata. 

When the Master of the Law first arrived at the 
borders (of this kingdom), he entered it by the stone 
gates, the western entrance of the kingdom. The king 
sent his mother and younger brother with chariots and 
horses to escort him. Having entered the stone gates, he 
visited successively the Sanglmramas and offered his 
adorations ; then coming to a temple he passed the night 
there. The name of the temple was U-sse-kia-lo 
(Hushlcara)} 

That night the priests saw a vision in their sleep; a 
divine being said to them : “ This stranger-priest is come 
from Maha-China; he wishes to study the sacred books, 
and to adore the sacred traces in India.” 

The Masters said in humble reply : “We ‘have not yet 
heard of this man.” 

“ This man who has come ( from, afar) to seek after 
the Law,” he added, “ is surrounded by numberless good 
spirits, who follow him everywhere. Such a man is now 
in your midst — resting for the night. The merit which 
attaches to attention paid to distant visitors is very great. 
You ought now therefore to be diligently reciting the Scrip- 
tures, and exciting in him a spirit of praise. Why, then, 
are ye idle in these duties and plunged in sleep ? ” 

1 So restored by, Julien, in loc. 
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affectionate. Thus he was pleased to invite the illustrious 
stranger and to honour him as a guest. The Master of 
the Law likewise with all his heart respectfully questioned 
him, and night and day begged him ceaselessly to explain 
and give into his keeping the various Sastras. 

That eminent man was about seventy years of age — 
his natural forces were somewhat abated — but having 
had the fortune to meet with a vessel of divine power 
(i.e. Siucn- Tsiarig) he used his utmost efforts to rouse 
himself (to the taslc of explication). Before noon he 
explained the Kosha £astra. After noon he explained 
the Niydya-anusdrd dastra — after the first watch of the 
night he explained the Rdtuvidyd £astra. On these 
occasions all the learned men within the borders (of the 
kingdom ), without exception, flocked together (to hear 
the discourse). The Master of the Law, following the 
words of his teacher, grasped thoroughly the entire 
subject — he penetrated all the obscure , passages and 
their sacred mysteries, completely. 

So that eminent man was immeasurably overjoyed 
and spake to the body of priests in these words, “ This 
priest of China possesses wonderful ( vast and immeasur- 
able) strength of wisdom. In all this congregation 
there is none to surpass him. By his wisdom and his 
virtue lie is competent to join in succession to the fame 
of the brother of Yasubandhu (i.e. Asangha Bodhisattva). 
What a subject for regret, indeed ! that belonging to a 
distant land he cannot at once form a part in the 
bequeathed fragrance of the saints and sages ! ” 

Then there was in the congregation certain priests 
versed in the doctrine of the Great Vehicle — viz., Pi-shu- 
to-sang-ho (Visuddhasimha), Chin-na-fan-tu (Jinabandhu); 
and of the Sarvastavadin school, the following : Su-kia- 
mi-to-lo (Sugatamitra), Po-su-mi-to-lo (Vasumitra) ; and 
of the school of the Mahasaughikas, the following : Su-li- 
yc-ii-po (Suryadeva), Chin-na-ta-lo-to (Jinatrata). 
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Next in ten myriad stanzas they composed the Vinaya- 
vibdsM-sdstra, to explain the Yinaya. 

Next they composed, in ten myriad verses, the Abhi- 
dhamci- Vibdshd-sdsim. 

Altogether they composed thirty myriad of verses 
consisting of ninety-six myriad words. 

The king ordered these Sastras to he engraved on 
sheets of copper, which he enclosed in a stone chest, 
sealed and inscribed. Then he built a great stupa and 
placed the chest within it, commanding the Yalcsha spirits 
to protect and defend it. 

The increased light thrown on the very mysterious doc- 
trines of religion, is the result {force) of this {conduct). 

Thus having halted here, first and last, for two years, 
and having studied the Sutras and Sastras, and paid 
reverence to the sacred traces, the Master took his leave. 

Proceeding in a south-westerly direction, he crossed 
mountains and streams, and going 700 li, he came to the 
kingdom of Pun-nu-tso {Punacli). 

Thence going east 400 li or so, he came to Ho-lo-she- 
pu-lo (Bdjapuri). 

Prom this, going south-east down the mountains and 
crossing the river, after 700 1 li or so, he came to the 
kingdom of Tseh-kia ( Talcka ). 

From Lan-po {Lariighan) till arriving in this territory, 
the common people (being residents in a frontier country 
of a wild character), differ to some degree in their man- 
ners, clothing, and language, from India, having the 
customs of outlying and scattered districts. 

Going from the country of Kajapuri, after two days 
they crossed the Chandrabh&ga 2 river, and came to the 
town of Che-ye-pu-lo {Jayapura), where they lodged for 
the night in a temple belonging to the heretics. This 

1 J ulien has, by mistake, 200 li. 2 The Chenftb. 
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tcjnjlc " '»' oil-.de lii* $ av of the U»wti, mid 

nt Urn tin »* rvtda j-M nh<tii twrnt) droj \ \. 1 1« <* dn 
after tl * » *« Oip\ retrial th** i««n of (*1< kta-lo 
{Si 3 ah) In tin* town »* a £atifl ftiA* a wi’li aWiut 
n l.'it died In l!»i« old dn\* Vmulvin ihu llodln- 

f diva luxe ctnnj^il tin* ttiiti** S \ i /-i-'ni-fuu * Jly 

t* <* > J*Ie» (f |h«* romrfjt 14 a *tfi pa, alrotll JHOO fret high. 

*11114 tic fp <t trim* tn f< tv. • r tnu> tlm four l»u Mini 
j n icJial the law. The) Jwqw txhed rrorrs of their fool - 
1 pi an tiny walked to ami fro wh.ch arc etill MMh’e. 

1/ atttig thit p‘w» he mrm*i at n gnat foitit »»f 
J liter (I'niiUt*), put to the iviwnn! of llio 
town of Ka-Io-*lng-lm (A»Jm*imA<fi) In the fore t lie 
encountered n l«ml of fifty rohb.r* The«c iikii, hating 
taken the clothes ami *.oods of the Master of the Iaw 
ami hit companions, without hating nn) thing, then pur- 
sued them, fitvoxd in lnml, till they retched a dned-up 
marsh, ready to tiny thim nil Tins marsh was cotcrcd 
with a tangled tniiM of j richly, matted creepers The 
Master of lie inn mid I ho 6/fWnnnens who accompanied 
him, looking eagerly through the intmi.ci* of tlic wood, 
raw on the Pentium ride of the marsh ft writer-course 
wide nud deep enough to contain betentl inen Hating 
prit study told the Mnstcr of tins, he and the) together 
passed through it, mid coming out on the south-east Bide, 
they ran ns quickly as they could for two or three ft, 
when tiny met n limhimm nt work ploughing the land. 

'When they told this man about the robbers ho was 
very much frightened, and immediately invoked Ins 
oxen, and went with tho Master to the Milage. Here 
lie assembled tho people by blowing tho conch and 
beating of drums. When ho had got about eighty men, 
each taking what weapon he could, they went in haste to 
the place where the robbers were. The robbers seeing the 
crowd of men, quickly dispersed and entered the forest. 

* The otSpttiftl U »niW|,uou*t it may refer to the num! or of the com; any 

Willi whom Ihucu Tiiaut trnvttlc<f * Cf No. 1193, NatiJ II *• Cat 
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The Master of the Law forthwith went towards the 
marsh and liberated the 'men who were bound ; and all 
the people charitably divided their garments among them 
and conducted them to the village to pass the night. 

And now whilst the men were weeping and lamenting, 
the Master of the Law alone was smiling merrily ( without 
sorroiv). On this his companions asked him, and said : 
“ The robbers have thoroughly despoiled us of our travel- 
ling robes and goods ; and we have only just escaped 
with our lives. Being beggared thus, our difficulties and 
dangers are at their extremest point. When we reflect 
and think of the circumstances that occurred in the 
forest, we cannot but experience the greatest sorrow. 
How is it that the Master alone does not share in our 
sorrow, but is able to keep a smile on his face ? ” 

Answering, he said : “ The greatest gift which living 
creatures possess, is life. If life is safe, what need we 
care about the rest? So in the current books of my 
country it is said : ‘‘The great treasure of heaven and 
earth is life ; 1 - whilst life lasts, so long let the great 
treasure be prized ! * A few garments and a few goods, 
why care for these so much ? ” 

From these remarks his companions understood fully 
that as the turbulent waves of a river do not disturb its 
pure water beneath, so was he. 

On the morrow he arrived at the eastern frontiers of 
the kingdom of Tcheka ( Talclca ) and entered a great 
city. 2 

On the west of the city on the north side of the road, 
there is a great forest of An-lo (Amra) trees ; in this forest 
dwelt a Brahman of 700 years (sic), 3 who in appearance 
was but about thirty years old. His form and complexion 
were perfect ( of the first class). His understanding was 
of a divine character : his reasoning powers, super- 
abundant. He had thoroughly investigated the chung 

1 Cf. St. 1 ST at th. vi. 25. 8 probably for 170. 

2 Piobably Lahore , 
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nnd yi** il'tw (U.t* and tlm&fa/Jifnt), h" 

nnii'nl in th* *l« ly ol tl r W! nn i < tlmr Uwk* 
Hp Ul twrt ftlhiwrr*. r'rhftf *»h<m was ng'-d 1O0 JCitl 
er rmrc. W| *-« HI an tnn*f%j^w with th* Mn<ur 
f f 0 * Law J/r* wi* mrijftH i» off >r»hn„: him hnquUihiy , 
s» <1 «) m h > i ran! cf ll r adventure with th* n liVn l r 
rent <ne of }»« (<nantn to nil thr* r>f t)>n town, 

wlowcT* IUmJ ih*'t\ to prepare ft*>l f «r th* Master of 
th* loir, fu Urn town there were wtenl thnu«iml 
ftarlhiipv; n lew rf | hr. f«*>p'r «r ( v U 1 '•icr* 111 JJfiiMln, 
hat t«t«l of them vren* hotel c* (tirnf e\nj Arrrfirj) 

Wlnl»t in the country <»f Kntmtr, the renown of thy 
Mailer of the loir Iml l<vn nm«cd nhpon 1, nml (Iiq 
titfefitaqrin,: mimin'** nil Lmw of it tin* nu sirftjjer, 
then foxe, frvtn the JUfihnnn, nir u> the neighbouring 
city, and mutotmcM m follows “ The prust from China 
Im come to our m ighlxmibood, nml rubier* have spoiled 
him of lm clntlus nml rff»*cts now then let nil who hear 
ir.e timlertaml tint this is nn opportunity for adding to 
the amount of thnr religions menu" 

In consequence of this nddrvs of tho im«iengcr, all 
hostile religious feeling was hid aside, nml some 300 
persons of diFt'nction, having heard the circumstnnces, 
came together nml brought n length of cotton stuff nml 
pros i»io»5 for piling nnd drinking, which they respect- 
fully presented to him, placing them beforo him with 
extreme humility nnd reverence. 

The Mnstcr of the Law, nftcr repenting certain forms 
of pmycr (tncanfaftotis), farther proceeded to declare 
the doctrine of rewards nml punishments, as a conso- 
quenco of present conduct In consequence of this tho 
men nrmed at a knowledge of truth and givo up their 
erroneous doctrine nnd returned to right reason. Thus 
with joyous words nnd light heart they held their inter-’ 
course with the Master and returned. 

Tho aged (Brahman) was overjoyed at this wonderful 
event. Meauwhilo the Master divided tho cotton stuff 
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among the different persons of the company, e;wh p-rson 
receiving neve ml piece* 1 for making garments, an«l when 
tlicrc was f-till some left, In 1 pre\en$''d live pieces (<V> 
flic Brahman) in addition. 

Here he remained for one month * ‘tidying the Sutneg 
the Pfh-hm (Sata-Aht ra'). the Ktr mg-y* h-lan (8 ita-'an! re 
vaipulyam). The author of lids v.»>tk (s,*'. jh'ra 
| BodhBalira) was ;i di tuple of Xagatjuna, who hints-df 
? having received tin* doctrines of Ida master, expounded 
them with clearness. 

From this plan; going 500 li to tim east, he arrived 
at the kingdom of t‘f,i-uu-pa-{fti (( ’hhutpat i). and tool; 
up his quarters in the couv< ut called Ta-Ba'-rn-nn (?), 
Here there was a renowned priest named Pi-ui-to-puh-la- 
po {VviUaprahhn). lie was of a good reputation and 
had mastered the three pitakas. lie had hitn'-eif com- 
posed a commentary on the Panehaskhanda Sastra, and 
on the Vidyumatrasiddid-Tri'ia^a<a?tra. 

On this account the Master remained there font teen 
months. He studied the Abiiidharma SiWr.t, the Ablti- 
dliarma-prakarana-sfisaua-Sfistra, the Xynyadvura-tamka 
Sastra, and others. 

To the south-east of the capital, after going 50 li or so, 
we arrive at the Tamasavana Safighuratna ; in this convent 
there are some 300 priests, who belong to the Sarvasti- 
vudina school. 

The thousand Buddhas of the Bliadra Ivalpa, are to 
assemlde in this place with both men and Devas, to preach 
the law to them. 

In the 300th year after the Nirvfi.ua of Sfikya 
Tathfigata, there lived a master of Sfistras called Katvayana 
who composed in this place the Jnana-praslhaua Sastra. 


From this, going north-east 140 or 150 li, we come 
to the kingdom of Jalandhara. 1 On entering this country 
the pilgrim went to the Nagaradhana convent, where 

1 Vide Jiccoi-ds, i. 170. 
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then, was an eminent priest i dhd CIj uidrimnna, who 
was thoroughly ncipnuiUd with tin* Tnpittki 

On th s account Iil rrx!/ 1 here four months stndwng 
the JW aruoe-pd la r fro 

1‘roiu this, going notlh ti't nfur tnMrsiiig precipitous 
mountain parses mil pom,: 700 f» or so, hi* armed nt 
tilt kin,dom of Kuluta. 

Prom KuKiln, going about 700 ft south across a 
mountain tnn B <* nml o\er a nur we arris e at the kingdom 
of fchlMO-tll-lu (hnfntlrn) 

Clmng south \u«t from this kingdom about Soo It, 
wo come to the kingdom of I\» h je-ta-lo (IMryillra) 

I roni this going oast about 500 fi, wo comt to the 
kingdom of Mo t’u-lo (Mnthuni) 

There are Stfipv? contmnmg relict of the bodies of 
P A ik} 1 Titlmgili mid his hoi) disciples still existing in 
this place to wit, of S ‘input m, of Maudgal) ti) au'i, of 
l’urimmfntrt) Autputrs, of Uplh, of Atmiida, of Kuhula, 
ami of Mafijus ri 

K\er> jear, on religious fostisal dajs, priests and 
disciples assemble at these seseral stfipas, according to 
their school, and offer religious worship and offerings 
Tiie followers of the Abhidharma offer to SAriputri; 
the Qmetists ( those who practice meditation) offer to 
Mnudgal) ft) ana , the students of the Sfttras oITer to Purna- 
m^itrej 'trifputri , the followers of the Viwij s offer to 
Up A di , the Blnl shums offer to Ananda , the SrAiinnerns 
offer to It&hula , the followers of the Great Vehicle offer 
to the Hodlnsstts as 

li\e or six h to the east of the city there is ft moun- 
tain SafigliVlma which was founded by the \enerable 
XJpagupU there are herein relics of his mils and liair 
Jn a precipice to the north of the Sangh'h'ltna there 
is a stone house about twenty feet high and thirty feet 
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wide. Within this cave there are heaped up a number of 
bamboo splints, about four inches long. The venerable 
Upagupta, 1 when he preached the law and led a husband 
and wife to the attainment of the fruit of Arhatship, 
for each one so converted deposited in this cave one 
bamboo slip : but as to others (not so related) although 
they attained the fruit, he did not record their conversion. 

Going north-east from this about 500 li , we come to 
Sa-ta-ni-shi-fa-lo (Sthdnesvara). Still going east about 
400 li we come to Lu-le-na ( Sntghna ?). 2 

On the east this kingdom borders on the river Ganges, 
on the north it abuts on a great mountain (range), 
through its centre flows the river Yamuna, (Jumnd). 

Going about 800 li to the east of this river we come 
to the source of the river Ganges. This head-stream is 
about three or four li in .width ; it flows south-east, and 
where it enters the sea it is about ten li in width. Its 
waters are sweet and soft to the taste, and the stream 
carries with it sands of extreme fineness. The ordinary 
books of the country speak of it as the “blessed Biver;” 
those who bathe in it are cleansed from sin ; those who 
drink its waters, or even rinse their mouth therefrom, 
escape from all dangers and calamities, and when they 
die forthwith are born in heaven, and enjoy happiness. 

So the common folk, men and women, are always 
congregating on the banks of the river. But this is 
merely the heretical belief of the district, and is not true. 
In after times, when Deva Bodhisattva showed them the 
right meaning of all this, then the erroneous belief began 
to disappear. 

There was a renowned priest in this kingdom named 
Jayagupta, who had well studied the Tripitaka. The 
Master of the Law therefore remained here one winter 


1 Upagupta, so celebrated in the Buddhist community after the Coun- 
Nortliem Legends, is unknown in the cil of Vftislli. 

Pali Records. This shows the radical 2 AsM.Jnlien observes, we must sub- 
character of the separation of the stitute Su-lu-hin-im for the symbols 

- given in the text: vide Records, i. r86. 
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and h ilf the «pmig s is >», imil In ml him exp! un the 
Viblifi«h\ according to the school « f the JMutruntikas 
After tin* ho cro**ed to the eist«m hank of the river 
nnd cairn* to tin Kingdom of Mnttpun 

liio king of tlm count ry is of the ci«tc of Sihln* 
There an. £<>tiu» ten Mn^hArlmos and nbotit ujit hmnJn.il 
priotshcrc The) ftmlv the I ittk Vehicle, according to 
the school of the f-inlstiv&din* To the r >uth of the 
c.1] ml four or five ft, there 11 n little Singh 'mlnn with 
about fiftj jne«ts in it, it was here that Gunaprnbhi of 
old composed the i’in-e/un 1 and other amounting 

tonl»out ono hundred in alL Thu doctor wasongmnll) n 
native of Pirvata, nnd was a student of the Great Vehicle, 
hut nftcrw arils lie became attached to the Little Vehicle 
At this time the Arhit I)Cvos£un hid \1s1tcd the 
Tushita hea\en linn Gunapnbhi wished to see Mat- 
trC)i to dispel some doubts, which hindered Ins religious 
progress Ife therefore nsked Dcvascna to transport 
}mn b) In* spintunl power to the courts of that heaven, 
having looked upon Maitrtya he saluted him without 
prostrating lmnsclf "I am a religious mendicant (he 
thought) m full orders, Maitr6)u occupies this heaven 
like a la) man , it is not becoming that I should prostrate 
injsclf in worship before hnn” 

And so lie came and went three times, hut rendered 
him no homage Ho was puffed up b) self-conceit and 
got no explanation of his doubts.’ 

Three or four It to the south of the Sanghftrftma of 
Gimaprnbhn, there is a Sanghftritma with about two 
hundred priests, who also study the Little Vehicle It 
was here the Doctor of Astras called Safighnblmdra 
cmhd the )tars of his life 11ns doctor was originally 
a native of JCaSrair lie was n man of distinguished 
learning nnd great talents He thoroughly understood 
the Vibh&shft of the SarvAstivfidin school 

* I ide Record/ vol 1 p 191 n 

* l it/e the wl ole of tin* *tory, Utcordt 1 19a 
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At this time Vasubandlm Bodliisattva had also dis- 
tinguished himself for liis profound learning. He had 
already composed the Abhidharma - Kosha - Sastra to 
confute the professors of the Vibliasha. His deep 
reasoning and ornate style were the admiration of all 
Western students. The very spirits and demons also 
studied and followed his teaching. 

From the time of Sanghabhadra’s appearance (as an 
author), his mind had become full of impatient desire. 

After twelve years of extended rellection he composed 
the K6sha-karik£t-6astra, in 25,000 £ 16 kas, and eighty 
myriad words. Having finished it, he longed for an 
interview with Vasubandlm, to settle the truth or false- 
hood of his points. But he died without attaining this 
object. Afterwards Vasubandlm saw the treatise, and 
loudly praised its wise comments, and said : “ The force 
of the thoughts herein contained is not inferior to that 
of the followers of the Vibhashft school. Nevertheless, 
as its leading principles are entirely in agreement with 
my own, let it be named the Nyayanusara Sastra ; ” 
accordingly it was so done, in agreement with this 
opinion. 

After Sanghabhadra’s death they erected to his memory 
a stupa in an Amra grove, that still remains ; by the 
side of this grove there is a stupa which contains the 
relics of Vimalamitra, a Doctor of Sastras. This doctor 
was a native of the country of Kagmir; he belonged 
to the school of the Sarv&stavadins, and had travelled 
through the five Indias, and was deeply versed in the 
Tripitakas. 

Being about to return to his own country, as he passed 
on his way by the stupa of Sanghabhadra, he was deeply 
affected to think that the undertaking of this doctor had 
not been matured and published before his death; and 
so, moved by the thought, he took an oath that he would 
himself compose such treatises as would overcome the 
principles of the Great Vehicle, and put out the name of 
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Va«ulandhn, and *o lie thought to ]n.ri>ctuate for ever 
ll» fane of the Doctor (Mnglnbhadn) 

After having 8utl t!u% Ins inbll^t Ucntne confuted, 
Itis bowih mil tongue prolradrd, mil ins blood burst 
forth our nl! lus Ixxh. 1 Then perceiving tint the origin 
<f hnswPcnn*s was from his jv rvm* \uw», Iju tore up 
Ins writings mi 1 with do p contrition exhorted lus dnuplcs 
inner to nbu*<* the pnncijhi of the Grot \ illicit, and 
fo 51 } mg, h* 1 died. Where he dud the earth ojK’ned 
nnd th ic n a great ditch 

in this Kingdom there was on eminent priest called 
Mitras'ni, nine!} voir* of age He was a disciple of 
Gninpnbha aid tlctpl) ver*cl in the TnpifaKas Tlie 
M istcr of the Law Hopjvcd with him lnlf the spring and 
the summer following, stud) ing the lattv natya 6 Kstra, 
tlie Ablndharma-jn 5 na-prasth‘ina n*tm, and others 

Preceding north wanl from this 300 ft or so, wo come 
to the coimtr) of ro~lo-h i>uio-;m do (BrAhmapum), again 
*oi!th-iaat of tins, going 400 ft or «o, vu. como to the 
Kingdom of Ilt-chi~ta h (Ahiksluln) 

Again, going south 200 lx or so, «e cross the Ganges, 
and then going south-west we arrive nt the countr) of 
J'i to-na^-na (VIrasann) 

Again, going east 200 lx or so, we coino to the countr) 
of K\(-p\-tha (Knpitha) 

About twent) lx to the cast of the city there is a 
Safigh&r&mn, within tlio court of which there are three 
ladders composed of tlio precious substances , 3 tlie) are 
placed (ttrfe by side) in a direction from south to north 
nnd face the cast It was down one of these tlmt Buddha 
of old descended from the Taryastrnhshas heaven, nnd 
returned to Jnmbudvlpa nfter preaching for the saKe of 
his queen-mother Mft) a 4 Ihc middle ladder is of gold, 

1 Records, C 197 r> 43 n. 2 tl e Author tpenks of MAya 

* A a for lAan Records, i 201 ben g re born in the Tu4 t.i l eivcn 

* Literally, * tl ree j redout lit oloptlng im error of Eiteln which he 

«ler» H hid corrected 

* In Ltggo’e triniUtion of Id hicn, 

? 
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the one on the left of crystal, the otie on the right of 
silver. Tathugaln, leaving the Suhlhurma Hall , 1 2 accom- 
panied hy the cone relation of I h'va^, descended by the 
middle ladder; Mahabralnua, with a white ehuwrie in his 
hand, descended by the tilwr ladder on the right ; whilst 
on the left Bakradevn, with a precious parasol, came down 
I)}* the crystal ladder.* 

At this time a 100,000 devns and the throat Bodhi- 
sattvas followed him in his descent. 

Several centuries ago thc-e ladders existed in their 
integrity ; but at the present time they have disappeared 
(been sicalloiccd up), Kings who came afterwards, from a 
principle of affection and respect, have reconstructed the 
foundations of those ladders with stone and brick, orna- 
mented with various gems, to a height of about seventy 
feet, and over this they have erected a Viliftr.i, in which is 
placed a figure of Buddha in stone . 3 On the right and 
left of this statue are the figures of Brahma and fsakra, 
very glorious in appearance and just as in the original. 
At the side is a stone pillar in height seventy feet, placed 
there by ASoka-raja. 

Near this is a stone foundation (raised path) fifty paces 
or so in length, and seven feet high ; this is the spot 
where Buddha formerly paced to and fro. 


From this, going north-west 200 hi, we come to Kie- 
jo-kio-slie-kwo (Kanauj), 


This kingdom is four thousand li in circuit ; the capital 
borders on the Ganges on the "West ; it is about twenty 
li in length, aud five or six li across. 

There are about 100 Sanghftrfimas and 10,000 priests. 


1 That is, tlic preaching hall of 
Sftkra. 

2 Vide Records, i. 203. 

s Julien translates,. “in the middle 
of which is placed,” &c. This is 


correct enough, and shows that the 
symbol tanp in Fd-lncn {cap. 17), 
referring to this story, ought to l>e 
translated “facing” or “opposite 
to ” the middle ladder, &c, 
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The pnc*ts stud) the Gait find Sunil Vehicle promis- 
cuously 

r lht I mg is a Hus lhypnt* His name is Harshn- 
vardhaua, his father’s mine was IVikaravardhaim , s 
his senior brother was called Ih\j)avardhana. Hardin 
rardlnm, the present king, is \irtuous and patriotic, 
nil people celebrate his praises in songs 

At the time (ir/«rn Rdjyarardhana ims on the throne) 
the hing of Knrnn aurvamn, in Eastern India whose name 
was t '0?afika-rAja 1 hating the suj>crior imhtar) talents of 
this king made n plot and murdered him 

Then the great minister Ilham 3 and the subordinate 
officers, afflicted to eco the people w ithout a ruler, agreed 
to place on the throne his younger brother failflditya* 
His rojal appearance and demeanour were rcco 0 niscd, in 
conjunction with Ins vast military talents His qualifica- 
tions moved heaven and earth, his sen«c of justice was 
admired b) DCvas and men IIo was soon ablo to avenge 
th* injuries received by Ins brother, and to mal 0 himself 
master of India His renown was spread abroad every- 
whcrc, and all his subjects reverenced las virtues. The 
empire liavmg gained rest, then the people wero at peace 
On this he put an end to warltko expeditions, and 
began to store up in the magazines, the lances and 
swords. Ho gavo himself up to religious duties , he 
prohibited the slaughter of any living creature He 
himself set the example and ordered all las people to 
abstain from flesh meat and he founded Sanghftrfimas 
vvhcrcvLr there were sacred traces of religion 

Ycarl) during three or seven days (or, perhaps, dunng 
three seven days, 1 e three weeks) he provided food for the 
whole hod) of priests 

Lvery filth ) ear he convoked a grand assembly of 
deliverance (\tdhd-m6l sJia-gwnshad) and distributed the 

1 T vie 1 ecordt i 209 n 12 is *bo callel III an li (Max M filler a 

a For 1 ra! 1 4 k ravarddbn a, India p 283) 

a Vile llecvrdt 1 aro n 18 He * T 1 atis SllVlityaHarsl avardhana. 
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stores of liis treasuries in charity. To describe all his con- 
duct, would he but to tell again the deeds of Sudana . 1 2 

To the north-west of the city is a Stupa about 200 feet 
high. 

Six or seven li to the south-east, south of the river 
Ganges, is a Stupa also about 200 feet high. Both were 
built by Agdka-r&ja, in places where Buddha had 
formerly preached the law. 

When the Master entered the kingdom he went to the 
temple called Bliadra-Vihara. He stopped there three 
months, and under the direction of Viryasena, a doctor of 
the three Pitakas, he read the Vibh&sha of Buddhadasa, 
which is called Varmavibhasha-vydkarana ? 


1 That is, Prince Visvkntara, the 
hero of the Wessantara Jataka. He 
must be distinguished from Sudatta, 
i.c. Anfttliapindika. This is plain 
from a comparison with Sung-Yun's 
account (Records, i xcviii.) julien’s 
note therefore (in Ion.) is in error. 

2 I see no other way of translating 


this passage. Julien seems to have 
had a different text. The sentence 
in my original is, “ Ynch (i.c., viz.) 
chan-pi-po-sha-ki.” Instead of yiieh, 
Julien’s text seems to havehad Shiny. 
Concerning the Vibhftshft composed 
by Buddliadftsa, vide Records, i. 230. 
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BOOK ///• 

Fr> *i -t J ’?* I J /« //mill 

VfOM thi«, going 600 /1 or ro to the «onth east ntul 
eroding the (I Wipe*, on tho *oulh of the rner «r come 
to the kingdom of ’ 0 *yti-/o (A)6dh\u) There nre hero 
nlxmt one hundred tempi* 1 with social thousand priests, 
who study IjoIIi the Smalt mid the (Jrv it Vehicle. 

In the capital city n» mi old SinghflnBin Here the 
IVxllnf.itUn Vnsubaudhu composed hu treatises on the 
Great mid Little Vehicle, mid preached for the good of 
the community. 

2Cortli»irot of the city four or fno ft, and by the Bide 
of the river Gauge*, is n great S mghurftim, m which 11 a 
Stfipt jilxuit 200 feet huh Tins was built by A /oka 
r.lja on the spot where Buddha in old dnjs delivered tlio 
Law for three months. 

By the side of this Stupa is a spot where tlio four 
Buddhas of the px*t age walked for exercise. 

To the south-west of the city fi\c or six ft, is an old 
Singh Aril tin ; this is the place where Asifigha Uddlnsittia 
explained the Law. The Bodhisattva, during the night, 
ascended to the Tu<fta heaven, and received from Militrcya 
Bodhi*att\a the YOga-fcistra, the AlaiiikAra-MahA) i\na- 
/ilstn, ntul the Afadh} fin ta-\ ibhaiighn*/As tra. The next 
day he descended from the heaven, and declared the Law* 
for the sake of the community. 

Asafiglm, who is also called Wu-clio, was a man of 
Gandhftra. Ho was born in the middlo of the thousand 
years following the Nnwtna of Buddha, 1 and became a 

1 That li, lit middle of “tlio period of Images,” beginning 500 ycira after 
the Jurr&na. 
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disciple in the school of the Mahisasakas. Afterwards 
he joined the school of the Great Vehicle. His brother, 
Vasnbandhu, became a disciple in the school of the 
Sarv&stivadins, but afterwards joined the Great Vehicle. 
Both these brothers were, in point of endowments, vessels 
full of wisdom and holiness. Asangha possessed vast 
ability in composition, and wrote many Sastras, in ex- 
planation of, and comment on, the Great Vehicle. He 
was the principal composer of Astras in India. For 
example, he wrote the Mahayana-samparigraha-sastra , 1 
the Prakaranaryavacha - sastra- karika, the Abhidharma 
sastra, the Vidyamatra-^astra, the Kosha-^astra, and 
others. 

The Master of the Law left the kingdom of Ayodhya, 
having paid reverence to the sacred traces, and following 
the course of the river Ganges, proceeded eastward, being 
on hoard a vessel with about eighty other fellow-passen- 
gers. He wished to reach the kingdom of ’ O-yc-mu-klii 
(Hayamukha ). 2 After going about a hundred both 
banks of the river were shrouded by the thick foliage of 
au A^oka forest, and amid these trees on either bank 
were concealed some ten pirate boats. Then these boats, - 
propelled by oars, all at once burst forth into the mid- 
stream. Some of those in the ship, terrified at the sight, 
cast themselves into the river, whilst the pirates, taking 
the ship in tow, brought it to the bank. They then ordered 
the men to take off their clothes, and searched them in 
quest of jewels and precious stones. 

How these pirates pay worship to Durga, a spirit of 
heaven, and every year during the autumn, they look 
out for a man of good form and comely features, whom 
they kill, and offer his flesh and blood in sacrifice to 
their divinity, to procure good fortune. Seeing that the 
Master of the Law was suitable for their purpose, both 

1 B. Nunj. Cat., No. 1202. 

2 Vide Itccords, kc., vol. i. p. 229. 
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in respect of 1)14 disun^amhed t-canng nnd hta IkhIiI) 
strai^th and appearance, the) exchang'd jo) ful glances 
and #* 11 !, "We were letting the «ct«cn for sacrificing 
to our god i an 1*}, Itccui'" we could not fin 1 a mutable 
jv. rson for it, but now th a Grunin is of nol lo form nml 
pitas ng feature* — hint lull him ns a f sendee nml no 
fhall pm certain j o*»*| forimu 

Tlic MvVr of the lav raj lied "If this poor ami 
defiled Iwlr of mine 11 indeed * tit (a Id* for (he purpose 
of the sacrifice you |iopo<«\ I, m truth due not grudge 
{the ofFtnrf), hi t ns in) intent) in m corning from a ilia 
t nice was to pay raennee to the itnigc of Itudhi nml 
the Ofl Ihrahfitn Mountain, nml to impure ns to tho 
cl araettr of the Sacred lloohs nml the Law (or, the ljn\e 
of t !e St err A /*<■*/«), nml ns this purport lias not )ct 
been accomplished, if >ou, in) noble hi nefnetort* (tlAnajxiUs) 
lull tins bod) of mine, I fear it will bring ) on misfortune 
(in $tead of good foil un f) " 

Moreover. bis fellow -| as'cn^cre nil, with ono soice, 
n«hcd them to spare him, nml some e\cn prnjcd to bo 
nllowcd to die in lus stead, but tho pirates would not 
con'cnt. 

Then tho captain of tho gang <k 'pitched some men 
with water to arrange the ground, and to erect in tho 
midst of tho (lowering gro\c nn nltnr besmeared with 
mud Ho then cotnmamhd two of the compin) to tako 
tin ir drawn him os nnd to bind tho Mnster of the Law 
upon the nltnr And now, when the) were nbout to nso 
their him es for the purpose of sacnficing him, tho 
Master of the Law showed no sign of fear m Ins face, 
insomuch that nil the pirates were mo\ed to astonish- 
ment. 

When ho saw there was no escape, howeser, he spoke 
to the pirates nnd begged them to allow him a httlo 
time and not to crowd round linn painfull) — but “let 
me," he said, “ with a jojous mmd, tako my departure" 

Then the Master of the Law, with an undivided mind 
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bent on the courts of Tusita heaven, thought on the 
B6dhisattva Maitreya, and earnestly prayed to be born 
in that place, that he might pay reverence and his 
religious offerings (to the Bodhisattvd), and receive from 
him the Yogachariya-bhumi-^astra, and listen to the 
sound of the excellent Law. Then having perfected 
himself throughout in wisdom, “ let me return (he prayed) 
and be born here below, that I may instruct and convert 
these men, and cause them to practise themselves in 
doing good and to give up their evil deeds, and thus by 
diffusing, far and wide, the benefits of religion, to give 
rest to all the world.” 

Then the Master of the Law, paying worship to the 
Buddhas of the ten regions, collected his mind into perfect 
composure, and sitting still, fixed his thoughts on Maitreya 
without any interruption. Thus he seemed in his inner- 
most thoughts as if he rose up above Mount Sumeru and 
successively ascending one, two, three heavens, he gazed 
upon the courts of Tusita, the place of Maitreya, with its 
excellently precious adornments (galleries) and the multi- 
tude of devas surrounding him on every side. At this 
time his body and soul were ravished with joy, he 
knew nothing of the altar on which he was, he had no 
recollection of the robbers. And 'now, whilst his fellow 
passengers gave way to cries and tears, suddenly a black 
tempest (typhoon) arose from the four quarters of heaven, 
smiting down the trees ; clouds of sand flew on every 
side ; and the lashing waves of the river tossed the 
boats to and fro. The robbers and their company, 
greatly terrified, asked the companions of the Master, 
“ Whence comes this Sraman ? — what is his name and 
title ? ” and so on. They, answering, said : “ He comes 
from the country of China — he is the renowned person 
who is in search of the Law ; if you, my masters, kill 
him, your guilt will be immeasurable ; look now and see 
the winds and waves — these are but indications of the 
auger of the spirits of heaven : haste then to repent ! ” 



r^fcin] COXVKKSIOX Of 7 /III MilGAS'OS. &) 

Til-' puitr* then, lilhd with fear, urged rich other 
t« h*i« ntittir** and c*nfr**i *n of thur fault, tinn with 
lnwM heads tl cy made profound ol*mnce (or, (hr y 
mfnirof th( Tthpui'i rf JhddKa). And now one of the 
U*l»b*« ftcci IrntaUy touching Urn Master of the Law 
with Ini i.in i (or, (<arh\-j (If hatui of O.r vr 0/ (he 
J*nr), beojwni-d hi* ru* nnd Mid to the robUr, “Has 
tlje htur cos nr ? ** Tlic ruM*cr amiu r* d . “ We dire not 
hurt the Mt vr! we privy on r.tr> \*\ onr repentance’'’ 
The Mu'.cr linn accepted ihcir hicniue nnd con- 
ft *'V>n of fault*, nnd then |»mth«<l to them n lout the 
future pimshmcnl in AvJeln 1 of tho'o who ga\e ihctn- 
fj'lvrt tip to murder, robbery, nnd impious sacrifices, nnd 
oilier out duds. "How would juu tlun risk the woes 
of the long-during OMfihhcjn of n„ cs for the 5 the of this 
body of lours winch is hut in point of tune ns the 
lightning flash or the dew of the morning ? " 

Titc roMiers then flowed tlulr holds nnd confessed 
their fault*, ini mg * "We indeed, imliwdually, wens 
]>rrvtrtul hv n foolish tono of mind, nnd led to do whit 
we ought not to do, nnd to f.icnfice (pay rrltyioui ntrs) 
to what we ought not to Fncnficc. If we hid not met 
with the Master — whose religious merit lias moved even 
the myi*U rious powers of hcaxcu — how should wo over 
have fieen led to repentnneo ? And now' w 0 nsk to give 
up from tho present day these evil ways of ours, nnd we 
pray tho Master to ho witness to our sincerity J” 

On this they each encouraged one another to deeds 
of amendment, nnd collecting their various instruments 
of robbery together, they cost them into the river, nnd 
whatever clothes or private property they had taken, 
they restored these to, their rightful owners, nnd then 
they took on themselves the five obligations of n lay- 
believer. 

Then tho winds and tho floods subsided, and the 

1 The lowest of the Buddlmt hells 
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pirates were all overcome with joy, and bowed their 
heads in adoration. His fellow voyagers, moreover, were 
filled with surprise and admiration more than ever, whilst 
those present and absent who heard of the event could 
not help exclaiming with wonder at the occurrence : “ If 
it were not for the power of his high resolve in seeking 
for the Law, this could not have come to pass ! ” 

From this, going east about 300 li, after crossing the 
Ganges to the north side, we come to ’ 0 -yc-mv.h-khi 
(Hayamukha). 

From this, going south-east 700 li or so, after crossing 
to the south side of the Ganges, on the north of the 
Fiver Jumna, we come to the country of Prayaga. 

To the south-west of the town, in a wove of Cham- 
paka flowers, there is a stupa built by A£6ka-raja. This 
is the spot where in old days Buddha overcame the heretic 
(or, heretics). By the side of it is a Sanghfmima. Here 
Deva Bodhisattva composed the enlarged Sata-sastra and 
vanquished the heretics of the Little Vehicle. To the 
east of the capital is the spot where the two rivers join, 
and to the west of this point is a level plain about four- 
teen or fifteen li in circuit. The ground is perfectly level 
and straight. From ancient days till now, royal and 
noble personages endowed with virtue and love, in the 
distribution of their charitable offerings, have all resorted 
to this spot for the purpose ; and hence the name of the 
Field of Great Beneficence has been given to it. At the 
present time Siladitya rflja, following this custom, has 
distributed here the accumulated wealth of five years, 
during a period of seventy-five days. From the three 
precious objects ( Buddha , Dharma, Sarhgha), down to the 
poorest orphan, there is no one but has shared in his 
bounty. 

From this, in a south-west direction, we enter a great 
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forest, in wIhlIi we frequently encounter evil l«n«ts nml 
wild elephant.* After going $oo l It or bo, we arrive at 
A'tnu itf/wy-mt (Knu£ tinbl) 

Hurt nro limit ten Singhur mm liere with Ponte 
300 pnc 5 ts \\ jtlim the city is nn old (or, ruumt) ; al ic< 
(« t jxilac<“j>rfcinrt) in which is a large Vd nra about sixty 
feet high, tn which is a fandnl-wood figure of Huddhi, 
surmounted by a stono canopv, made bv King Udftymn 

In old times Tathftgnta dwelt during nn entire season 
of Kest in the Tnyibdrnh'dn*; heaven for the pur|Kj*c of 
preaching to his motln r Tli king, thinking of him w ith 
nfilction, requested Mftudgatyitynnn to transport a clever 
sculptor to tins heaven, who might observe iho honounble 
features and figuro of Ihuldha, and on bis return mi n ht 
carve from sandal-wood a true likmcss of Ins appearance 

When the Lord of ,ihc World cimc down again, this 
was the figure which arose to meet him 

South of tins is a ruined dwelling, the old house of 
the nobleman 5 Go£ira 

Not far south of the city 13 an old Sanghfirftmn, which 
was built on the garden-site of this nobleman In it 
is a stupa, nbout 200 feet high, which was raised b) 
A<oha-nja. 

Again, south-east of this, is a double-store) ed tower, 
where Vnsubimlhu composed the Vutynnmtra-siddln- 
£istra 

Agnm, to the cast, is nn Amra gTovc, in which arc 
some old foundation stones 3 This is w here Asafieim 
BfidhisaUva composed the Praharaniir) avftchfi - Stlstra 
kfinku 4 


Going about 500 h from tins, wo come to the kingdom 


- 1 In my tnn*l tion of tl o <S?i yt< JLf Til ten only uses tl e symbol hi 
p 23t I Into ly mistake Miftlat sh wing \ laioly enough thit I a liten 
llwui lih(t e tl 0 present work) states would denote tint tie buttings bo 
tbo d stance as 50 h refers to are in ru ns. Jul en also 

* Chang chi translates Au by run «, Jut i 122, 

* JCu It Tt ts expression is con 1 ir 

atantly used by Iltuen Isung wl pro * N B 1202. 
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of Pi-so-lda ( Visakhd ). It has about twenty Sang- 
haramas and some 3000 priests, belonging to the Sam- 
matiya school of the Little Vehicle. 

On the left-hand side of the road which goes south- 
east is a great Sangharama. This is where in old days 
the Arhat Deva^arman composed the Vijnana-kaya- 
pada-sastra, which affirms the non-existence of “self,” 
or, of ( individual ) man. Here also the Arhat Gopa com- 
posed the sastra Shing-Kicm-in- Skill, which affirmed the 
existence of “self,” and of “( individual ) man.” These views 
of religious doctrine led to many wrangling treatises. 

Here also is the place where Dharmap&la Bodhisattva 
during seven days overthrew a hundred writers of sdstras 
belonging to the Little Vehicle. By the side of this spot 
is the place where Tathagata during six years preached 
the Law. 

There is a tree here about seventy feet high. Here 
iu former days Buddha, having cleaned his teeth, flung 
the fragments of the wood on the ground. Immediately 
they took root, and the umbrageous tree which grew up 
remains there till now. The followers of heretical views 
often came to destroy it, but as often as they cut it down 
it grew up again as flourishing and verdant as at first. 

Going north-east from this 500 li or so, we arrive at 
the kingdom of Shi-lo-fu-shi-ti (Sravasti). It is about' 
6000 li in circuit and has several hundred Sangharamas 
and several thousand priests, 1 all of whom belong to the 
Sammatiya school. The capital of this country was where 
King Prasenajita dwelt when Buddha was alive. 

Within the city there are the old ruins (hi lei) of the 
king’s palace. 

Hot far east from this is a stupa erected on some old 
foundations; this was the spot where stood a great 

r Tl)is seems to contradict the ac- then read, “the Sanghfir&mas amount 
count found in the Si-yu-ki Records to ioo and the disciples amount to 
(ii. 2), unless the symbol “ sho ” be 1000. 
taken as a verb ; the passage would 
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prcacliitiK bi» cvKtal by Kim? I'lan’tojiti for 15n Ir!Ui « 

" Ncxl wc sft a lower; t!ii« "o' » W eU'wi tl,f ViWm 
of rrajiiati BltiMiunl. l!io cW«T tnUtrml Mini of 

ttmhlha. . . , , 

IX*t of tlit'' again it n toner; tins mark* thr *]♦"• **» 
tljc ruined h«u**' of SmlnUa. tty lit* *• ^ 

i, a great stftpa; thh is where the Afignlimllya r*' r ,5 tt 
his evil design (or, hcrej). 

live or fix U to the sunlit of the city it t* e jrr«\e of 
3cla, the sune as the garden of the Vnettd i-f the mphans 
and desolate.” Tlierc wan formerly n FitighAtftnn here, 
hut now it has Wn overturn? I and dnvruyed. 

On the right ami left side of the eastern gal* * tin n* 
have been huilt stone pillars al*>nt r evenly feit high. 
These were placed there hy AMhn nljt. AH the rooms 
are completely destroyed except one little stone chntnlcr 
in which there is a golden figure. This figure wan unde 
hy King Vran&najita when lhiddha in old days ru-emth'd 
to the TrayustriibMios heaven to preach for hit mothers 
sake. The king’s heart being deeply affected, and bearing 
that King UdAvana had caused a sandal-wood figure to l*o 
made, he, on that account, made this one. 

Behind the convent, not far, is whore tho llrahmachilri 
heretic killed tho woman and accused Buddha or the 
murder. 9 

To the east of the convent about 100 paces is a great 
chasm ; this is where Dovadatta went down alive into 
hell niter trying to poison Buddha. To the south or this, 
again, is a great ditch ; this is the place vhcro the tthikshu 
Rukftll went down alive into hell alter slandering Buddha. 
To the south of this, about 800 paces is tho place where 


1 \ might pcAnp* siy '* ruinous 
house,” but the whole context show* 
tlmt iu Iim the sense of what we 
eliouM call ttiMlitbl, 

1 That is, of the “entrance Rale” or 
principal door;" it is difficult to 
know what Dr Legge mean* m his 
translation of Fa-hien, when be *ay«, 


on eacn side of Uia cloor, when open, 
there waa a atone pillar " (o r M p, $/,). 
Wem the nUlari not there when the 
uoor was snutt 

* I hare no dotihl that the woman 
Kumlarl was killoil, and not that she 
killed another. 
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the Brahman woman Chan^cha went down alive into hell 
after slandering Buddha. All these chasms are without 
any visible bottom ( are bottomless r pits). 

To the eastward of the Sangharama about seventy 
paces is a Vihara-Sanghar&ma, lofty and large, in which is 
a sitting figure of Buddha facing the east. This is the 
place where in old times Buddha disputed with all the 
heretics. 

To the east of this, again, is a Deva temple equal in 
size to the Vihara ; when the sun’s rays move in the 
direction of these buildings — the shadow of the Deva 
temple does not reach the Vihara, but the shadow of the 
Vihara always enshrouds the temple. 

East from this three or four li, is a Stupa ; this is the 
place where Sariputra discussed with the heretics. 

North-west of the capital city sixty li or so, is an old 
{ruinous) city. This was the town of the father of KaSyapa 
Buddha, who lived during the Bhadra Kalpa when men’s 
lives reached to 20,000 years. 

To the south of the city is the place where {this) 
Buddha first saw his father after having arrived at 
perfect enlightenment. 

To the north of the city is a tower. This tower 
contains the relics of the entire body of Kaiyapa Buddha. 
All these were founded by A 4 oka-raja. 

From this, going south-east about 800 li, we come to 
the kingdom of Kapilavastu. This country is about 
4000 li in circuit; the capital, as well as some 1000 
villages, are all waste and ruined. The inner city is 
fifteen li round ; it is completely encircled and is 
exceedingly strong. 1 

Within the city are some old foundations {kit Id ) 2 

1 But probably there is a mistake the ruined condition of the buildings 
in the text, and it should be “ it is is denoted in Ffi-liien by the symbol 
built of bricks and is,” kc. “ ku." 

- In this nnd nil the following cases 
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belonging to tlic chief palace of t Middh<Vhtn raji Over 
the?' ruiirt ti Yth&ra has been Unit m winch is a figure 
of the king 

To the north of this, again, ims some ohl foundations , 
these belong to the deeping ball of Queen Mil) a Over 
this Rite is built a Yihftn, in which is a figure of the 
queen 11) the Rule of this is it Yihlm ; tins 13 where 
Slk) 1 ltc*lhi«attva descended as a spirit, 1 into the womb 
of his mothtr In it is placed a picture of Hodlnsattva 
descending to t*> born 

The Stimira echool ri)r tint tins took place on the 
30th (hj of the month U-tni-Io-'an sha-cha (f/Vhird- 
shddha), tU-Sconding ns a spirit into Ins mother’s womb 
on tint evening 11ns would be the 15th dn> of the 
fifth month (1 nth us) Tlic otlur schools fix the 23rd 
da) of the month, which would correspond with tho 8th 
da) of tho fifth month (trrf/t us) 

To the north-east of this is a Snips, tins is the spot 
where the Ilisln A«iti look the horoscope of the prince 
ro)a) 

On the left ond right of tho city is the place whero 
the ro)nl pnneo contendel in athletic sjwrts with the 

&lk)03. 

Again there is tho place where the ro)al pnneo left 
tho cit) on horseback (xe xrhen he gate up his secular 
life) 

And there are the place3 where lie turned back in lus 
chariot, having first seen outsido the four gates, tho old 
man, tho sick man, the dead man, and the fcnrnnn, who 
had given up the world from disgust 

* Julicu t miniate* tl e f n M 4 y») in on the will of the nilieo 
tl ough "lAm referred to M&ya and (cf v 4 Kiuen I of th e Jlu IJhacha- 
he makes tho exprmion enual to ritn) This leads mo to observe that 
* hi* div-fno motler lJut tl f* lx* tl edetwntnf JJu Hhaiua *f irit does 
10 eutl orily an 1 is exjresstv con tint mem tl at 1 0 descenlcl In tho 
trad! tc 1 in the Si / 11 tl IK. vl f 1 0 $hape of an tit] hint but tl at ho was 
a. col 3 an 1 col 5) wl ere it is »ai 1 riding 01 si elephant but being a 
1 tic licture of tl o lescci t n* a in n't was invisible 1 r It tl 0 CHnese 
*j irit (there being no mention of {ictureiu Leyjts bA liien p 65 
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From this, going through a wild forest about 500 li 
east, we come to the country of Jblma (Eumagrfnna), 
This country has but. few houses or inhabitants. 

To the east of the old city is a brick Stupa about 
100 feet high. After the Nirvana of Tathfigata the old 
king oi‘ this country, having obtained a share of the 
relics (Sartras), returned home and built this stupa. It 
constantly emits rays of glory. 

By the side of it is a Nfiga tank. The Nuga fre- 
quently changes his appearance into that of a man, and 
as such encircles the tower in the practice of religion 
( i.c . turning religiously with his right hand towards the 
tower). Wild elephants, with flowers held in their 
trunks, constantly come to offer their religious offerings. 

Close by the side of this Stupa is a Sangh&rfuna of 
which a & ram antra is the subdirector ( [Karmaddna )} The 
tradition is this : — There was formerly a Bhikshu who had 
induced some fellow-disciples to travel afield to pay 
reverence (to the sacred sjyofs). Then they saw the wild 
elephants, carrying flowers in their trunks, lay them 
down before this tower. And again they saw them dig 
up the herbage with their tusks, and in their trunks bring 
water for sprinkling ; the company seeing this were 
astonished and affected with emotion. 

There was one Bhikshu in the company who resolved 
to give up the great rules of moral obligation, and remain 
there on the spot to render his religious offerings (at the - 
shrine). Speaking to the others, he said: “The wild 
elephants, beast born as they are, know how to reverence 
this sacred tower; they gather flowers, and sprinkle water, 
and sweep ! How then can we, belonging to the human 
race and devotees of Buddha, behold this desert spot and 
not render our religious assistance ! ” 

So taking leave of his companions he remained there. 
He constructed a dwelling-place, cleared the land, and 
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planted flowers, and cultivated fruits * he let not n moment 
pass in idleness either during winter or summer. 

Hie |K , ojdc of llu neighbouring countries, hearing of 
him, nil contributed of their wealth nml valuable i to 
construct therewith n Mn n hfiritiui, nml tin.) besought 
tins pne«t to take tho direction of the t stablidmu nt os 
steward, Irom this time through fiurce* iso „uiemtions 
things bate been managed nccordmg to ibis old plan 

Going about too It to the evstssard of the ^rflnnnfin 
consent through a gnat forest, we find n ‘■'tnj a built b) 
Atfol a nljo. It was here that the j mice nnl imung 
)<is*cd through the cits, nml reaching this spot, look off 
lus ornaments and clothes ami the hair jewel of his saend 
turn, nod gate them to Chan hhn Both hen and where 
hi cut ofr his h nr tin re are eoniuicmontisc towers 

Hating h ft the fon«t tve come to the kingdom of 
Jfu-sJu-rin }'ir-/o l This place is altogether desert and 
waste 

Within the til) nt the north-east nngl* is a Stfipa 
built bt Aldl a - mjA. on the site of the old home of 
Chnnda In the house is a well which was dug when 
he was about to make bis religious offering The water 
of tins well is still sweet and clear 

Three or four U to the north west of the town we 
cross the *0-s?« to fa-(ai (Ajitatntl) nter Not far from 
the bank of the river wo come to a 6flla grote This 
tree resembles the Ifo only its bark is a greenish-blue, 
and its leases white, and ser) shining and lustrous 
There ore four trees in pairs, of equal height , tins is the 
place svhere Buddha died 

Iherc is a great Yihftra here, built of bricks svitlmi 
svhich is a* figure of the Nirvana of Tatbflgatn, lus head 
is towards the north, and his appearance is as if lie were 
asleep By the side of the Yihftrn is a Stflpa about 200 
feet high, constructed b) A^oka raja lliere is, moreover, 

1 h ini gir.i t ft record t ii 37 

G 
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a stone column standing here, which records the circum- 
stances of the Nirvana of Buddha, hut does not state the 
year or the month. 

The current tradition relates that Buddha lived in the 
world eighty years, and that he entered Nirvana the 1 5 th 
day of the latter half of the month Yai^akha, which 
corresponds with the 1 5 th day of the second month ( with 
us). The school of the Sarv&stivadins again say that 
Buddha entered Nirvana during the second half of the 
month Kartika. This would correspond with the 8 th 
day of the ninth month (with us). 

Some say that 1200 years have passed since the 
Nirvana: others, 1 500 years: others, more than goo years, 
hut not yet the full period of 1000 years. 1 

Again, there are towers erected where Tath&gata, sitting 
up in his golden coffin, preached on behalf of his mother, 
and stretching out his arms questioned Ananda, and showed 
his feet to KaSyapa ; also where they burnt his body 'with 
scented wood, and the eight kings divided his bone-relics. 

Again, passing 500 li or so through a great forest, we 
come to the kingdom of Po-lo-ni-sse ( Bdndrccs ). 

This kingdom is about 4000 li in circuit. The capital 
borders, on the west, on the river Ganges, it is about ten 
li in length, and five or six li in breadth. 

There are about thirty Sangharamas, and 2000 priests 
who study the teaching of the Sarvfistivadins, belonging 
to the Little Yehicle. 

Crossing the Po-lo-ni-sse river (Yaranft), and going 
north-east ten li or so, we come to the Sanghfirfima of 
the “Stag-desert.” The lofty turrets (of the convent) 
mingle with the clouds, and the long galleries unite at 
the four corners of the building. There are about 1500 
priests here, who study the Little Yehicle according to 
the Sammatiya school. 

Within the great court is a vilnira 100 feet high; 

1 Records, ii, 33, n. 91. 
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then* nn* rtonc sups, niu! brick niches airan ( ,«*d m regular 
order round the More is of the butMm>% in < ach niche is a 
gil !c 1 figure of l'mlitlru 

Within the great hall (or hum) is a figure of Buddha 
in bia*s (rifnrnnc * f onr)* of tin* Actual sir* of lathftgata's 
!wdj ; he is rcpn*uitcd ns turning the wheel of tin law 
To tie south cast of the Vihirt is a none Sn'ip i, 
c recto 1 by A<6k a-rljn, about ioo feet lit Ji , m front of it 
is a none column about 70 feet high lilts is the place 
where Buddha fir*t 1 *o < *Att to preach It) the side of it 
i« lb* |lnco wlnre Mu-ta-h (J/aifri) BAdhisittin n ceiled 
tilt predicts 0 insurance 

A r am to tlie west is n Stupa, this is the place where 
Ih ddhl m former <! i ) a was born ns Prablupila Hiklht- 
» ittin a in tin midst of the ltlmdra Knlp 1, win n mt n lived 
to 20,000 uars of age* At this time Ktifyapa bung 
Buddha he received n predictive a«sunnce here 

To the Fouth of tins sjiot is a place where the four 
Buddhas of the past age walked to and fro In length 
this terrace is nl*out 500 feet, and m height given feet 
It is made of a greenish blue stone and bears on its 
surface the impression of tho four lluddh is w ilkitig to 
and fro 

'lo tlie west of the Sanghftrlum 13 the washing tauk 
of 'intMguta, and where he cleansed ins begging dish 
and washed Ilia clothe s TIic-jc tanks arc protected by 
Nugas, so that 110 one maj defile the water 

H} the side of the Joke there js n Stupi where Buddha, 
whilst he was practising the prepantor) life of a B6dhi- 
**att\n in the form of a six-tushed white elephant, gave 
lus tusl a in charity to a hunter 

Here also is the place where, when he was born 113 a 
bird, he joined the company of a nionke) and a white 
elephant, and in iking a covenant as to their age according 
to a Njagrfldha tree, went forth to convert men 

1 Or, covered with lr»?» plate* Or Ultras AejraUu Buddhiit Cata 
3 Or, Syohjrtta IJodl isattva Bee logue j lax, kc. 
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Again there is the spot where Buddha was born as a 
deer-king ; and also where he converted Kaundinya and 
the others, altogether five men. 1 

From this, following the course of the Ganges for about 
300 li eastwards, we arrive at the kingdom of Chen-chu 
(Ghdzipur). From this, going north-east and crossing 
the Ganges, after 1 40 or 150 li, we come to the kingdom 
of Vaisali. 

This kingdom is about 5000 li in circuit; the soil is 
loamy and richly watered ; it produces many Amra and 
Mocha fruit-trees. The capital town is waste and in 
ruins ; its old foundations are sixty or seventy li in 
circuit; the inhabitants are very few in number. 

Five or six li to the north-west of the royal precincts 
is a Saugharama, by the side of which is a stupa ; this is 
the place where in old times Buddha recited the Vimala- 
kirtti Sutra. 

Again, three or four li to the north-east of this is a 
stupa ; this is the site of the ruined house of Vimala- 
ldrtti ; this house is the scene of many strange spiritual 
portents. 

Not far from this is a house constructed from piled- 
up stones ; this is the place where Vimalakirtti, when 
taken witli sickness, preached the Law. 

By the side of this is the old dwelling of Ihatnakara 2 
and of the. Lady Amradarika. 

Next, about three or four li to the north, there is a 
stupa; this is where Buddha stopped when about to 
proceed to the kingdom of ICurinara to attain Nirvana, 
suiTounded by Devas and men. 

1 

To the west, again, is the place where Buddha (turned 
round) to behold Vaisali for the very last time. 

1 For the various fables referred to 5 Vide Records, il-c . , vol. ii. p. 67, 
in this section, cf. Records, ii. p. 47 v. 70. 
nnd following. 
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.\pn, l» if e *m»lh, ft tl >*> fl-c*’ whirr the Lids 
A tun 'atM pie tl r tti chitrt) to It !(i|n 

Apii, tl«-re » the flier trl^re Ih (' Jht (nrcntc! (to 
atf'sxr) Nin.’oi.in «'"cnH»fin**MtJii’ cnc^t m: ( >f M&n rftji 
I/ario,* j h* ?’i!!icni !•*•*»«■■» • ? VA <i)l ami following 
til" Gangei nr»T for IDO /» or ro, wc earn*' to the town 
of Sr{tnj*r% «Iw th** Mvt»r cb'unod th * Sutn cnlUri 
HMh utm-j* tnVi 1 

A/n% going *ou‘Ii ami crming tin* Ganges riser, we 
come to the Lm^'o'n of Migidha* 11m hitiglom in 
/d*>ut $ooo h * in orcniL The jopuhiintt jfi )/ mtc ) /?;;/) 
higbtx virtuous. There arc nl*iuL hftj X'uif’tmritiRM ami 
ten thousand fttuichrd tn the Gn it Vehicle 

To the rot) lit tf lie mer tl ere n an old town about 
nicntj lx m circuit. Although )t is waste ami deflate, 
th< prnpttn of the wall* still rttinin 

In old days, when imn’a lues wire of irnmeiMinblc 
hn^th, then this town was cilhd Kuitimspurn , 1 In cau«e 
the lings place had f» muij flower*, it wis ro called 
Afterward*, when men's !mi dwindled down to a fur 
th m*sud jms, tin It it was called I Yd lliputtm-jmra, aftir 
the JYifali tree 4 (the trumjxtjtouxr tree) 

One hundred jean nfur the Niniitji there was a king 
called AWha, the gn it gnm!«ori of IhtiibisfiritAja ; * he 
transferred his court from KAja n nhi U> this place Siuco 
thin tnan) generations hue pa^ul, and now nothing but 
the old foumlatioris remain, ami of acicnl hundred con- 
sults only two or three nurwic 

To tho north of the old jnlacc (jtrecinct), bordering on 
the rner Ganges, is a little town; this town his about 
iooo houses; to the north of the pilnce there is a stone 

* Tlili »«tn* to lx* part ntl elleal l»«n»» tr»n«)*tlon) According to 

* lUmrdt l^«jk »lil till* work (t 25 anil vi 99)1110 gre»t 

* Juiien gl*t» too tl\j ttthUkc sranJtoji of lliml Udra w»» SmmiSjn 

* I’tpltln^l to mean the city 0/ the who, in tho flrat naoagt, li (lt»criU->l 

pafore of fragrant ftmrert *1 tho father of Aaftka. and tl e latter 

* tor the »tor7 of thi« tree, rule txui-i-eapokon of *1 A«^kn (KAt\» >ka) 

1 tro* h rol ii f>. Sj I !m>clf Cf J. fronts, tL B5 nod 103, 

* Cf »i 15, 18 (OlJcti n 41 
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pillar several teus of feet high ; this is the place where 
Asoka made the hell ( place of torture). 

The Master of the Law remained in the little city- 
seven days, and paid worship to the sacred traces. 

To the south of the place of torture is a Stupa; this 
is one of the 84,000 which the king built by the aid 
of human artificers. Within it is a measure of the 
relics of Tathagata, which ever and again exhibit a 
divine brilliancy. 

Again, there is a Vihara in which is a stone on which 
Tathagata walked : on the stone is an impression of the 
feet of Buddha : in length a foot and eight inches, in 
breadth six inches. Under either foot is the sign of the 
rooo-spolced wheel, and on each of the ten toes is the 
mark of the swastika, with figures of flowers, vases, 
fishes, &c., all of which sparkle with light. These are 
the traces left on a great square stone 1 upon which 
Buddha stood, when, after leaving Vaisali, he reached this 
spot, being about to attain Nirvana; he was on the 
southern side of the river, and addressed Ananda thus, 
as lie stood : “ This is the very last time that I shall 
gaze (at a distance ) upon the Vajrasana 2 and Bajagriha,” 
and the traces of his feet on this stone remained. 

To the north of the Yihara is a stone column about 
thirty feet high ; on this pillar is written .a record that 
A^oka-raja three times gave the whole of Jambudvipa in 
charity to Buddha, Dharma and Samgha, and three times 
bought back his inheritance (i.e. his empire) with jewels 
and treasure. 

To the south-east of the old city are the rhins of the 
Kukkutarama 3 convent, which was built by Asoka 

1 Tliis phrase is omitted by Julien, 2 That is, the diamond-scat, on 
but it is an important one, as it which he had reached perfect enlight- 
enables us to identify PI. xxvi. fig. i, enment. 

Tree and Serpent 11 orship, with this 3 Asokiirama, Dip., vii. 59, 
scene. 
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ttjx it here ho comaktd the 1000 priests ami 
supplied t! tm with the four 1 inds of religions ofli rings* 

Iho Ma ‘er of the Law paid rcxeruicc to nil these 
tiered traces during fitwen da\*», tuning them sexcnll) 

Then going «oulli-\ust fix or sexen i oj mat he entne 
to the Tihdihi 3 conxuit hi tins co»x<n* were several 
tens of pn 'Is of tho three pipd ns (ue Vuddhut 
who hearing o r the nrmal of tlio Master of the Law catne 
out tn n bo h to meet and escort Imn 

Trom this again, proceeding *outhuards too h or so, 
we come to tli«» Il&dhi tree 1 lie tr o is protected h) 
high nnd xcr^ solid brick. walls, the wall stretching 
cast nnd xxc«t is long* hut narrower from north to south 
The principal gate faces the cast looking towards tho 
mu Ni-len slmn (Knirnnj tnri) The southern gate 
borders on a great flower-tank The west n mountain 
side protects The north gate leads into tho great Saftg- 
hArainn Within tins nn oxer) side are tho sacred tmcc 3 
of religion, xihims, stflpas, and so on, all of which kings 
nnd gri.at ministers and rich nobles haxo constructed 
from a principlo of rex crencc, nnd for the perpetual memory 
{of thc\r r(l\g\on) 

In tho ccntro of the whole enclosure is tho Diamond 
throne, which was perfected at the beginning of tho 
Blind ra Kalpa, nnd rose up from tho ground when tho 
world was formed It is the xerj central point of tho 
universe, nnd goes down to the golden wheel, from whence 
it ri«cs upwards to the earth’s surface It is perfected of 
diamond, nnd is nbout 100 paces round In using the 
word diamond we mean tint it is Arm and indestructible, 
and able to resist all things 3 If it were not for its sup- 
port the earth could not remain, if tho seat were not 
so strong as diamond, then no part of the world could 

* 1 « /< tl o Dij nvttnsn vil 57 58 llud Must council Uel l under Dliam 
50 Tlio stuteii ei t in l! o Text, mlaohn, Of 1 eeoi'dt, 11 p 95 
treeing oa it doev with tl 0 Dlpn s T tUt Jlecordt ii p 103 n 
vauua, evidently refers to tho third * a^ 0 frov Att 
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support one wlio lias entered the samadhi of perfect 
fixedness ( vajra samddhi). 

And now, whoever desires to conquer Mara, and to 
attain perfect wisdom, must sit here ; if it were assayed 
elsewhere, the earth would overtop itself. Therefore, the 
1000 Buddhas of the Bhadra Kalpa have all attained 
their emanicipation here. 

But again, the place of completed wisdom is also 
called the arena of wisdom ( Bfidhimanda ). If the world 
were shaken to its foundations {overturned), this place 
alone would not be moved. 

After • one or two hundred years from the' present 
time, the merit of the human family becoming less, on 
coming to the Bodhi tree, the Vajrasana will no longer 
he seen. 

After the Nirv&na of Buddha the kings of the different 
countries agreed to define the limits {of this sacred en- 
olosure ) towards the north and south 1 from the point 
of the two images of ICwan-tszc-tsai Bodhisattva, which 
are seated looking towards the east. . According to tradi- 
tion, when these images of the Bodhisattva become in- 
visible, then the Law of Buddha will perish. The southern 
image has already been swallowed up as far as the breast. 

The Bodhi tree is the same as the Pippala tree {Ficus 
rdigiosd). 

"Whilst Buddha was in the world the height of the 
tree was several hundred feet ; but as wicked kings have 
continually cut it down and destroyed it, the tree is now 
only about fifty feet high. As Buddha, whilst sitting 
beneath this tree, reached perfect wisdom {anuttara 
Bodhi), it is therefore called the Bodhi tree. The bark 
is of a yellowish white colour, and its leaves of a shining 
green ; it retains its leaves through the autumn and 
winter ; only, when the day of Buddha’s Nirvana comes, 
the leaves all fall off, but when the day has passed, they 


1 The passage evidently refers to the territories of the kings, as Julien 
the limits of the Bodhinianda, not to translates. 
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all grow again. F/.rry jctf on thn day the- liny* «>f 
the countries On* tniat'trr* and tna r ri*mt*-\ luwmbh? 
beneath the tree, ami jujur milk on it* twH an 1 lifihl 
lamp and icaltrr Catecw, thm collecting lb«* !c\tc*, 
they retire, 1 * * 

The Master of the Law wlwn he came to wotrhip the 
JtVihi tree and the figure of Tatlu^ta at the time of 
lit* reaching jvrfeet wbdotn, undo (nfien^ird j) hy (fA< 
tnffrjvm/iVn of) Mfiitriya IWHumUx-v, 8 prM on th**-o 
objects with the tnwl finecro deration, 1m cast himself 
down with hut face to the ground »» worship, and with 
much grief ami many learn in hi* fidf-aJlhct'nn, he r ighed, 
and said: "At the time "hen lluddht perfected h>m**U 
in wisdom, I htiow not in what condition I w»\ in Urn 
troublous whirl of htith and death ; hut now, m lias 
latter time of image (tror*Ju/»), Iming come to this 
and reflecting on the dtplh and weight of the Ixxly of 
my evil deeds, I am grieves! at heart, ami my eyes fillet! 
with team.” 

At this time there happened to come to the fjwt, from 
different quarters, a body of pnc«ti who has! just broken 
up from their religious retreat, numbering several thou- 
sand men; these persons, when they behchl (? the Master) 
were all moved to pity and sorrow. 

For u ySJana around this aj>ot the space is full of 
sacred traces. Tho Master therefore remained hero for 
eight or nine days to pay his worship nt cacli spot 
successively. 

On the tenth day ho went to tho Nil! and a temple; 
the congregation tliero had selected four of their 
number, of distinguished position, to go and meet him ; 
journeying In their company about seven ydjanas he 
readied the farm-house 8 belonging to the temple. It 
wa3 in (the village , where) this house (stands), that tho 


1 I'flbpj Oil* i* the rcAion why It 

j* •ometlmc* calleil the Pa to, it., 

the leaf tree." 


* Vide IleeorJt, rot II. p. 120. 
1 So I ir*n*L>te chtnvty. 
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honourable Maudgalyayana was born. Halting here for 
short refreshment, then, with two hundred priests and 
some thousand lay patrons, who surrounded him as he 
went, recounting his praises, and carrying standards, 
umbrellas, lowers and perfumes, he entered Nalanda. 

Having arrived - there he was joined by the whole 
body of the community, who exchanged friendly greetings 
with the Master, and then placing a special seat by the 
side of the Sthavira {presiding priest), they requested 
the Master to be seated. The others then also sat 
down. 

After this the Karmadana 1 was directed to sound the 
Ghanta and proclaim : “ Whilst the Master of the Law 
dwells in the convent, all the commodities used by the 
priests and all the appliances of religion are for his con- 
venience, in common with the rest.” 

Then selecting twenty men of middle age, slcilful in 
explaining the religious books and of dignified carriage, 
they deputed them to conduct the Master to the presence 
of Oiling -f a- tsong (treasure of the good law). _ This is the 
same as Silabhadra. 

The congregation, from the excessive respect they have 
to him, do not venture to call him by his name, but give 
him the appellation of Ohing-fa-tsong. 

Whereupon, following the rest, he entered to salute 
this eminent person. Having seen him, then the chief 
almoner presented him (i.c. Silabadra ) with all things 
necessary without stint, paying his respects according to 
the proper ceremonial, approaching him on his knees 
and kissing his foot, and bowing his head to the ground. 
The usual greetings and compliments being finished, Fa- 
tsong ordered seats to be brought and spread out, and 

1 Iu tlie original Wei-na, i.c. Vena, the Chinese rendering “Chi ssc,” he 
“the early riser.” He is the sub- who knows things, or, business. He 
director of the Convent. Vena, in is, according to Julien, also called 
the sense of the rising sun, or, the Karmad&na, which appears to be 
early riser, is found in the Eig-Veda, allied to the Chinese hind (karma). 
vide Wallis, “ Cosmology of the Rig The Pilli equivalent in Bhattuddc- 
Veda,” p. 35. But Vena has also the sako. 

sense of the “Knoiver,” and hence , * 
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them sincerely ; take your affliction quietly and patiently ; 
labour diligently in explaining the Sutras and Sastras ; 
you will thus get rid of your pain yourself ; but if you 
loathe your body, there will be no cessation to your 
sufferings.’ 

“ The Master having heard these words, paid his adora- 
tions with the utmost sincerity. 

“Then the golden-coloured one, pointing to the one 
that shone like crystal, said to the Master : ‘ Dost thou 
know or not that this > one is Aval okite^ vara B6dlii- 
sattva ? ’ and then pointing to the silver-coloured one he 
added : ‘ and this is M&itreya Bodhisattva.’ 

“The Master immediately paid worship to Maitreya 
and asked him, saying: ‘Your servant Silabhadra has 
ever prayed that he may be born in your exalted palace 
courts, but he knows not whether he will gain his wish 
or not.’ In reply, he said, * You must widely disseminate 
the true law, and then you shall be born there.’ 

“ The golden-coloured one said : ‘ And I am Manju^ri 
Bodhisattva. Seeing that you desired to get rid of 
your life, contrary to your true interest, we are come 
to exhort you to the contrary ; you should rely on our 
words, and exhibit abroad the true law, the Yoga sdstra 
and the rest, for the benefit of those who have not yet 
heard it. Your body will thus by degrees become easy 
and you will suffer no further pain. Do not overlook 
that there is a priest of the country of China who 
delights in examining the great Law and is desirous to 
study with you : you ought to instruct him carefully.’ 

“ Fa-tsong having heard these words worshipped and 
answered : ‘ I shall obey, according to your honourable 
instructions.’ Having said this, they disappeared, 

“ From that time the sufferings of the Master from his - 
disease came to an end.” 

The company present hearing this history were all 
filled with wonder at the miraculous event. 



t .cm) WflIMmST it .Vi I 1.V/H ICO 

Tic Ms*Vr<f the taw him g bird for him»<lf tins 
mtnltve vrat trust V to cytrln! lit? foclmp < f mnpsth\ 
rn 1 }o\. He aptn j s d Iitt tr'j»~eM snd rud ' If it 1* 
m as j u mv, lli^n IIi«m Tmt jr c tight wi*h hi* ti'mo t 
to lit ir i to ar il j -set *” (j --ur rihy* «* « ine*\ 
\\ oul I ll.il yo jr n \crrnee, of h * grrst toj jjm> on would 
r e fo* th* j urjo c < f »n*irt c! on" 

Then }at*rj nthed Inn furthrr "Hr how mint 
j«nn Into jro i livi on yctir jmri «*y f" He nn^Wiml, 
"Horrv jnn," vd f-o, ns il * prticulsr* of hi* 
unrein n« rmtiul tniiiulu vn w«n comjl«**l\ fulfilled, 

I C csm*ed tl e M*i*l<**‘ of tli* I-nn to rrj< icc lit t! cir 
rt ’atruvbtp a* MaVer cm I drctple. 

Afur tin*** word# ho ntin.nl onl went to the colleen* 
of Hill lit) a tip an I tool up Inn rc«i knee m the dwell- 
ing of I’ndlhnbha In, lming four ftnic\s (<>r, the fntrth 
t'orcy), who entertained him for foun <h>a After 
I o went to nude in a dwelling to tin north of the* 
nUxlc of DliirmajAH Hudln stt\i when* he was pro- 
filed with ever) eorl of chantshlc ofkruig IjicIi tlft) 
hertcemd 120 Jniubims, 1 20 /’in long teru(pft 0 s a nett 
nut) 20 tau -fan (nutmegt) au ounce (far/) of Guuphor, 
and 0 ehng (j>ech) of MaldiCUi net *11113 nee is as 
large as the black Ik in, niul when cooked is aromatic 
and Binning, like no other rice* at all It grows onl) in 
Mftgadha, and nowhere else It is oik red onl) to the 
I mg or <0 religions persous of great distinction, and 
hence the name kung-tn-jm-mai (t< nee offend (o the 
gnat householder) 

1 \er) month he was presented with three measures of 
oil, and flail) a supply of butter and other things accord- 
ing to his ntel 

A putc brother (a UpasaJa )* and a llrahmnu, reheud 

1 A fmlt tf x>lhrr Cf Fa Jlicn can. (it J ro- 

, * Julcn Inu »Ut<*« Utnff j in ly Iwilljr I owtvrr It 1 » 1 teller tc 
Srama i bul (1 *vl let tljrt eaj a n /ay tr.mlate 1 a HrahmarMdrt 
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from all religious duties, accompanied him with a riding 
elephant. 

In the Nalanda convent the abbot entertains a myriad 
priests after this fashion, for besides the Master of the 
Law there were men from every quarter ; and where in 
all their wanderings have they met with such courteous 
treatment as this ? < 

The Nalancla monastery is the same as the “ charity'' 
without intermission ” monastery . 1 The tradition of the 
old people is this : — To the south of the convent, in the 
middle of an Amra garden, is a pool. In this pool is 
a N&ga called Nalanda, and the convent built by the 
side of the pool is therefore called after his name. Again 
there is a saying that Tatliagata whilst a Bodhisattva 
was the king of a great country and built his. capital 
in this place. He was deeply affected towards the 
orphans and destitute, and, ever moved by this principle, 
gave away all he had for their good. In memory of this 
goodness they named the place “doing charitable acts 
without intermission 

The place was originally the garden of the lord ( Shresh - 
tin ) Amra 2 (or, Amara). Five hundred merchants bought 
it for ten lacs of gold pieces, and presented it to Buddha. 
Here Buddha preached the law for three 'months, and 
most of the merchants obtained the .fruit of Arhatship, 
in consequence. 

After the Nirvana of Buddha an old king 8 of this 
country called ^akrftditya, from a principle of loving 
obedience to Buddha, built this convent. 

After his decease his son Buddhagupta-raja seized the 
throne, and continued the vast undertaking; he built, 
towards the south, another Sahgharama. 

Then his son 4 ( successor ) Tathagata-raja built a 'Safigha- 
rama to the eastward. 

1 Records, 167, n. mean “his son,” but his direct 

2 Tide Max Muller's India, p. 327. descendant. This would reconcile 

3 Or, a former king, vide p. 112, the two accounts in the Si-yu-ki and 

infra , n. 1. here. Vide Records, ii. 168. 

4 Tho expression chi-tsz’ need not 
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Nrtt, iiii son (nr, dtmt dfoctitdani) HVfuhtjA* built a 
Plfigl&Stri to th»* iwilhaaM. Aft« rn Atd^ tin 4 km/, 
Kt‘inj: swi.e | r.r»'.t who cum 4 from tl o cminliv of China 
to uctivo hi* rehg oui ofluing*, wmi filled with gladm*«, 
and h>* j/t\e u)i hi* toval otat* 4 ami Wrat it n r<'cln*“. ? 

Hia «on* Vnjn fUCi.trded ami built nnotlor infig* 
liVbi to tin* north 

After him a hmg of Mid-lmha built by the aide of 
tin* another 

'i bus *jx kings m connected *ucc*vau>n added to thin* 
Hiuciurcs. 

Moreover, the whole c-tnbh-hinent i* surrounded by n 
brick wall, which endows the entire eonvtut from with- 
out. One gate ojxjns into the gnat colli gc, from whuh 
arc f< pirat'd eight oiler hnlla, standing m the middle 
(of th r FtUgh&r&ma) TJic rich!} tub nod towers, and 
the furj-llke tutnt«, like j>ouiied lull-top*, ate congre- 
gated t<»g« th<r. 'I he ohs rvntoms seem to bo lost m the 
vapours (of the morning), and the upjxrr rooms tower 
ftl*ovc the clouds. 

From the windows one may sec how the winds and 
the clouds (produce fine forms), and above the «oiring 
« lives the conjunctions of the sun and moon (tuny he 
charted). 

And then vve may add how the deep, translucent 
ponds, bear on their surface tho blue lotu**, intermingled 
with tho Kic-ni (KunuJa) * flower, of deep red colour, 
mid at intervals the Amra groves spread over all, their 
shade 

All the outside courts, iti which are the priests' 
chambers, are of four stages The stages have dragon- 
projections and coloured eaves, the pearl-red pillars, 
carved add ornamented, the richly adorned balustrades, 

1 LAUilitjra =* the youm, or ruin? Vajrnwaa the ton of liMAilitya, ami 
#un Jl*y wo comjnre with thin tht* agree* with the St pu II 

l ttff M (Minerva) ? 4 Iiutia /rondma (M \\ ill t »»** Sc 

* retards, vol it j fVj Diet tv) 

2 Hero the express I on denote* that 
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and the roofs covered with tiles that reflect the light in 
a thousand shades, these things add to the beauty of the 
scene. 

The Sangharamas of India are counted by myriads, 
but this is the most remarkable for grandeur and height. 
The priests, belonging to the convent, or strangers 
{residing therein) always reach to the number of 1 0,000, 
who all study the Great Vehicle, and also (the works 
belonging to) the eighteen sects, 1 and not only so, but even 
ordinary works, such as the Vedas and other books, the 
Iletuvidya, Sabdavidya, the Chikitsavidya, the works on 
Magic ( Atharvctveda ), the Sankhya; besides these they 
thoroughly investigate the “ miscellaneous ” works. There 
are i ooo men who can explain twenty collections of Sutr&s 
and Sastras ; 500 who can explain thirty collections, and 
perhaps ten men, including the Master of the Law, who 
can explain fifty collections. Silabhadra albne has 
studied and understood the whole number. His eminent 
virtue and advanced age have caused him to be regarded 
as the chief member of the community. Within the 
Temple they arrange every day about 100 pulpits for 
preaching, and the students attend these discourses with- 
out any fail, even for a minute (an inch shadow on the 
dial). 

The priests dwelling here, are, as a body, naturally 
(or, spontaneously) dignified and grave, so that during the 
700 years since the foundation' of the establishment, 2 
there has been no single case of guilty rebellion against 
the rules. 

The king of the country respects and ’ honours the 
priests, and has remitted the revenues of about 100 
villages for the endowment of the convent. Two hundred 
householders in these villages, day by day, contribute 

1 That is, the eighteen schools (p'n) years before Hiuen-Tsiamj, we may 

of Buddhism. suppose lie lived about the first con- 

2 Tliis seems to throw light on the tury B.C. The expression, therefore, 
date of Sakrfiditvn, if he “after the in the Si-yu-ki, “not long after” 
> irvann," was the thst to found the (Records, ii. 168), must be taken, cum 
Xaluuda Convent, and this was 700 gmno, to mean “a good while after.” 
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sereral hundred piculs’ of ordinal)- rice, and so\ernl 
hundred catties’ in weight of butter and milk. icneo 
the students here, being so abundantly supplied, do not 
require to ask for the four requisites. This is the 
source of the perfection of their studies, to "Inch they 
have arrived. 


The Master of the Law having resided in the KMamht 
Temple for some time, then proceeded towards Najagriba 
to examine, and pay reverence to, the holy traces then*. 

The old city of HftjagrtUa. is that which is called Kiu- 
she-kie-la-po-lo (KttSuga rapura). This city is in the 
centre of Mngadha, and in old times many rulers and 
kings lived in it. This lnnd, moreover, produces some 
excellent scented gras3 (Kv&&), and hence the name 
given to the city. On the four sides it is entirely shut 
in by lofty and steep mountains, ns if they had been cut 
out (like a wall). On the west side the approach is 
through a narrow passage ; hut passing in from the north, 
is a laTge gate. The land is extended from north to 
south, and narrow from east to west : it is about 1 50 
li in circuit "Within it is another little town, the 
foundation walls being about thirty li round On every 
side are forests of the Kanaka tree, which llowcr all the 
year round, the petals being of a golden colour. 

Outside the north face of the roynl precinct there is a 
stApa ■, this is the spot where OcvadaUa in. catxjuttcikm 
with Aj.ltaAatru rftja let loose tho treasure-protecting 
jdnmken elephant 4 wishing ^to destroy Jluddha. , 

North-east of this is a stftpa ; this is the spot where 
Sariputra heard the Bhikslm ASvajita explain the Law 
and in consequence attained the fruit (of Arhatship ) * 
Not far’to the north of this is a large and deep ditch 


i * pwri =* 133} tt» 3 . 

1 I catty = 160 lbs V - 

* Clothes, food, bedding, and medi- 

* Called BatnapAla or YAsupAta, 
according to Rockhill [Life of the 


Buddha, p 93), or DhanapAla, ne 
cording to Spence Hardy (.t/nnira/ 
P 3*«). The scene at A} iota (Sncira - 
Aur. India, p J90) has been rightly 
identified with this episode. 

* Vide Itecordt, ii 175 
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this is the place where Sngupta, obeying the words of 
the heretics, desired to destroy Buddha by fire {concealed 
in) the ditch, and by poisoned food. 1 

Again, to the north-east of the great ditch, in a corner 
of the mountain city, is a Stupa ; this is the place where 
the great physician, Jivaka, built a preaching hall for 
Buddha. By the side of it is the old house of Jivaka, 
still visible. 

Going north-east of the palace-city (i.c. Kugdffarapura) 
fourteen or fifteen li, we come to the mountain called 
Ki-li-to-lo-kiu-to ( Gh'idhralmta ). This mountain is a con- 
. nected succession of ridges, the northern peak, rising 
grandly above the rest, stands up boldly by itself, and is 
in shape like a vulture ; it also has the form of a high 
tower; hence its name {Toiocr, or Peak of the Vnlture). 
The springs are clear, the rocks singular in shape, and 
the trees covered with rich verdure. 

When Tath&gata was in the world he used frequently 
to live here, and it was here he declared the Ta-liwa 
(Saddharma pundarika), the Ta-pan-jo {Mahdprajna), and 
other sutras innumerable. 

Going through the north gate of the mountain city one 
li or so, we come to the bamboo garden of Kalanda, 
where there is still a brick house. 

Here Buddha in old time often dwelt, and here he 
laid down the binding rules of the Yinaya. The owner 
of this garden was called Karanda ; he had before given 
this garden in charity to different heretics, but after he 
had seen Buddha and heard the deep truths of his Law, 
he was sorry that he had not given the garden in charity 
to Tathagata. The earth-spirit, knowing his thoughts, 
caused such prodigies to appear as frightened the heretics, 
and then, with a view to make them go away, he spake 
as follows : “ The lord of the place wishes to give this j , 
garden in charity to Buddha : you had better begone 1 / 

j I 

1 This liistoiy of Srlguptu’s plot forms the fifth story iu the Jhtaka- j 
mahvShstra. 
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quicklj 1 M The heretics, concealing their v oration, went 
aw a) Then the lord of the place, filled with joj, built 
a Vih'ln, aud when he had finished it he went and in- 
voked Buddha to come there and reside, so Buddha 
accepted the place as a gift 

lo the east of the garden is a stflpa which was built 
b) AjAtnlatru rftja After the Nirvftna of TathAgata 
the difluent kings received a portion of his relics, 
AjUaSatru r&ja, liauug got his share, coming back, built 
a tow er for the purpose of payiug them religious worship 
A£oka iftja, exciting his heart to reli D ion desired to build 
in ever) place sacred edifices, and so he opened tins 
tower and took the relics, but he let a small portion of 
them remain, which, even down to the present time, on 
occasions, emit a brilliant light 

Going south west from the Bamboo garden five or 
six ft, b) the side of a mountain, there is another garden, 
of the same sort, in which is a great house 1 This is 
where the honourable Mahfi, K'iSjapa with 999 Arhats 
after the Nirv&na of Buddha, collected together the 
three Pitakas 

At the time of the collection there vveie an innumer 
able number of holy persons assembled together, like 
clouds Kfiiyapa addressing them, said * Among those 
present those maj remain who have a personal know- 
ledge of the three vidjAs, and who possess the si\ 
supernatural powers and have completely mastered the 
entire treasure of the law of Buddha, without flaw or 
omission Of the rest let each return to Ins place of 
residence ’ 

There remained, in consequence, 999 men who vveie 
Arhats, in the selected place of study 

On this Ku 4 ) apa addressed Annnda You have not 
) et got rid of all remains (leaks, 1 e human frailties) , do 
not soil, by jour piesence, this pure congregation” 
Ananda, ashamed, retired During the night, how- 

1 That n tl e Sattii anm cave But refer to Recoi di 11 p 156 n 
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ever, by diligent application, he snapped the bonds of 
the three worlds, and became perfect as an Arhat. 

Then returning he came and humbly bowed at the 
door of the assembly. 

Ka£yapa then asked him, saying : “ Art thou free from 
fetters ? ” 

He replied : “ Yea ! ” 

Then he added : “ If it is so indeed, there is no need 
to unfasten the door and ojien it; enter in as thou wilt!” 

Anauda then entered in through a small crevice in 
the door, and saluted “the feet of the priesthood. 

Then Kfiiyapa taking Iris hand, said : “ I was anxious 
that you should get rid of all imperfections, and obtain 
the holy fruit, and so excluded you; knowing this, you 
should have no grudge in your heart.” 

Ananda said : “ If I felt any grudge, how could I be 
said to be free from fetters ? ” 

On this lie saluted him respectfully and sat down. 

They then kept the first fifteen days of the Bain-Rest. 

Kaiyapa addressing Ananda, said : “ Tathagata always 
termed you in the congregation a disciple, or listener 
{Sfleha)} who thoroughly knew the laws of religion. 
You may therefore now mount the pulpit, and for the 
sake of the assembly recite the Sutra pitaka, which is 
the same as all the Sutras.” 

On this Ananda, obeying the mandate, arose, and after 
bowing down towards the mountain of the Parinirv&na 
of Buddha ( his grave , or, the place of his death), he 
mounted the pulpit and repeated the Sutras. The con- 
gregation received them at his dictation and wrote them 
down. . Having so recorded them, he ( Kdsyapa ) requested 
Upali to recite the Vinaya pitaka, that is, the whole body 
of the Moral Buies. 

This being done, Ka^yapa himself recited the Abhi- 
dharma pitaka, i.e. the collection {Sutra) of the meaning 
of the S&stras. 


1 Lotus, p. 296. 
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.\f**l*i-tAji , this it the *p 1 whrre the atwmbly of the 
(*?nt CV»n»*ir.at*n» (JfnJ- Uifj’stlt't) ww held. 

The itnm thotmnd pnritt l*ol!» of those \\ lio In 1 
n trh*d r»nph *n wi*d r,:n, an 1 tho o of inferior condition, 1 
who Vfpre not admitted to the a**ctnbl) of KAtinm nil 
r»dhcted here nn 1 mid nmon,* thcmuhei: ’*1) nun^ 
Tntl lif lime, we lnd nil one mvtcr, hut now 

the I/ml h <leid, th<y hiw* cxohi !«1 tit h) ll tar \oia; 
why idioull not we nl«o tnnhc n collection of tlie lHnrtin 
|*if tk't. in t* turn for the* goodw *s of iluddhi f ” 

So lh<y mi In another collect! >n of the Sfutn-piinhn, 
ntid the Virma-pifthn, and the .Vbhidlnrmi-pitihi, and 
of the Min? Iltlscout-pdaha, and the iki, fixe 

pifik ts In nil 

Ah m thic «c«emhly tlu.ro were both onlnnr) persona 9 
and hoi) men pre«cnt , it is cilltd the com ocntion of the 
JfflhVifi^hiKas.* 

Xarth-eait of thu three or four/t ire come to the town 
of ItApgrihi ; tho outside walls have been dcstro) ed, 
within the city there nro still lofty (huiUhttqs), 

1 Sikh* mod Mitclis, tlJe l»U ut 3 Till* tlilTm from tlie ti*u*l ne 
tv pro c Mint which tlerirc» I lie M»l itntg 

* to* /*». “tmied i-eojle* Cf Ha »cliool from tlie iclihtn At 
llic 1 111 / ulhujjona \ «U*lL 
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It is about twenty li round, and has one gate. 

Formerly, when Bimbisara raja lived in Kugagarapura, 
the population was large and the houses were closely 
packed. In consequence of this the calamity of fire was 
of frequent occurrence. So a decree was made that in 
whatever house a fire next occurred through negligence, 
that the owner should be expelled and placed in the 
“ cold forest.” The “ cold forest,” in that country, means 
the evil place where they cast the dead. 

Shortly afterwards the royal palace suddenly caught 
fire and was destroyed ; the king said : “ I am a ruler 
of men : if I transgress and do not act in agreement 
with the law, I cannot repress the lower orders in 
transgressing.” 

He then ordered the Prince royal to conduct the 
government during his absence, and he himself went to 
reside in the cemetery. 

At this time the king of Vai^tili hearing that Bim- 
bisara was living alone in the desert beyond the city, 
was anxious to summon his troops and to capture him. 
The outpost guards, finding this out, informed the king, 
and fortified the place where he was. And because the 
king first dwelt here, they therefore called the place 
Bajagriha , 1 This is the new city. Afterwards the King 
Ajfita^atru established his authority here in succession to 
his father — and it remained so, till A^oka-raja removed 
the capital to Pataliputra and gave the old town to the 
Brfihmans : so now in the city, there are only about 
i ooo families of Br&hmans. 

Within the palace-city towards the south-west corner 
there is a Stupa : this is the site of the ruinous house of 
Jvotishka, the nobleman . 2 By the side of it is the 
place where Efihula was received as a disciple. 

To the north-west of the Kalanda convent there is a 

1 “The houbc of tlie king.” 


2 Chawj-chc. 
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great \Th f in in height about zoo feet, which was built 
b) BiHhtya rlja. It n I» hh decorated ami of an 
lining dimeter In it there n an unigc of Buddha 
tli nine its the image under the ltodhi 1 roe 

To the north o«t of tin* \ih'\ra is a Stupa, the site 
wh re Buddha former!) pvachcd the law for seven da)*« 
To the north-wirt n p iin is n j lace where the four 
px*' Buddhxi fit down 

1o the fou ill of this is the brm-coverrd Vildri cou- 
fliuct <1 b) fjiHdi'va t^ja, the worl, though not Net 
fim«hctl, 11 suflicHUtl) n Iv meed to show that its plan 
duio'ei a height of too feet and more when completed 
Again to the cv-t about 200 \ aces is a copper linage 
of Jhiddhi about cijity feet Iu n h housed over b) a 
pavilion m six sta e c5 Ihia was the work of riimavanna- 
ilja in old dnjs. 1 

Again going eastward 8evenl /i there is a stftpa which 
denotes the place where lhmbis\m-rlja with many 
myriads of people, went to meet and first 6ivv Buddha, 
who having arrived at supreme wisdom, was directing his 
vva) townnls the city of Ihyngnha 

A c am going cast thirty li or so wo come to tho Indra- 
£»Hguha Mountain 

In front of a Safighftrfltna on the eastern cliffs is a 
stupa called llaihsa. 

lormerl) this Pafi^liftruma was given to the doctrine 
of the little Vehicle called tho 'gradual stage,’ which 
j erinits the use of the three pure condiments On one 
occasion tho steward of tho establishment, not having 
been able to procure the nece^ary provisions, w as standing 
by the side in great distress, seeing no mode of escape 
(of a loss what to do), when lie beheld a flock of wild 
geese fljing past, then ho cried out in jest — ‘Today 
the priests are m diro want, my good masters I recognise 
the opportunity I ” Having spoken these words, the 

1 Vide Jltcordt ]i 174. 
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leading goose, on the sound of the appeal, turned and 
fell down from the clouds on high, and lay his body 
prostrate. The Bhiksliu having seen ( this miracle), 
filled with astonishment and fear, spread the news abroad 
among the fraternity. The priests had nothing to say 
in reply, on hearing the news ; but filled with reverential 
fear, with many sighs and tears, they talked together 
and said : “ This is a Bodhisattva ! What man among us 
would dare to taste the flesh ? ” When Tathagata estab- 
lished his “gradual method” of instruction, he forbade us 
to suppose that these early words of his, were intended 
to be final ; 1 he warned us against foolishly supposing 
there could be no change, and hence this admonition ! 

From that time and afterwards they adopted the 
method of the Great Vehicle, and used no more the three 
pure aliments. 

Then they built a “ spiritual tower,” for the burial of 
the dead goose, and signified thereby for the good of 
posterity, their mind in so doing. Such was the origin 
of this tower. 

Thus the Master of the Law having visited the sacred 
traces all round, and paid his reverence to them, returned 
to the Nfdanda Monastery, and requested Silabhadra, 
[Master of the Law, to explain the Y6ga-£astra, in the 
presence of many thousand auditors. 

The exposition being ended, after a little time there 
was a Brahman who uttered some piteous cries outside 
the assembly, and then in turn began to laugh. 

Some messengers asked him why he acted so. 

In reply he said: “I am a man of Eastern India; 
formerly 1 made a vow (j nrayrr), in the place where the 
image of Avaldkitesvara stands on the l’otaraka Mountain, 
that 1 might become a king. 

“ Bodhisattva then appeared for my sake and reproved 

! Tiii* tv r» of b< !i>f it) Ihn of " »e}i„'Si>u* 

tint 
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me, sa> mg ‘ Make not such a pn\ tr as tins htn, ifttr, 
in such a )car ami month ami di\\, the Master of tho 
Law, S>llablnilm, for tlto sake of a pnest of China, will 
explain the YugaAstm, 3011 should go there and 
h«tcn l from hearing this discourse 3 on will hereafter l>o 
able to 6cc Buddha what good then in being 0 I mg ? 1 

"And now/’ he cud, ** I hue seen the pnest of China 
come, and the Master for his tnl c expounding the law, 
in agreement with the old prophtc), and this jh wh) 1 
weep and laugh ” 

On this account the Master of tho Law , SsUnblndra, 
requested him to remain there and listen to tho txpla 
nation of the SOtms for fifteen months and after the 
lectures, he sent a man with tho Brahman to &ihVht)A 
raja who allotted lmn the rcxcnucs of three Milages for 
his sustenance 

The Master of tho Law whilst lie stopped in tho 
content* heard tho explanation of the YAgn £tstn, three 
times tho N)\)& Amis&ra-gastrn, once, the Iftn htang* 
im-jil-mtnf/, once, tho HctinidjA Tistra nnd tho fjaMn- 
vi d ) \ and the hah hang Astras, twice, tho IYunnmuln 
6istratihA nnd the Sata-£istrn, thnee The Koslia 
Yibliash 1, nnd the SlrntpidAbhidhorma ^Astra*, lio had 
already heard explained in the diflerenfc parts of Kafanir, 
but when ho camo to this convent he wished to study 
them again to satisfy some doubts he had this done, ho 
also devoted -himself to the study of the BrAlunan boohs 
and the work called VjAharuja on Indian letters, whoso 
origin is from the most romote date, and whose author 
is unknown 

At the beginning of each Kalpa, Bralinn raja first 
declares ^ it, and then transmits it for Devns and men 
to use Being thus declared by Brnhma-rAja, therefore 
men call it Tan, or Brahmfi, writing The words of this 
book are very extensive, comprising a hundred myriad 
£Iokas It is the same as the old common tar) calls the 
V) ikara(?ia) 6 istra But this pronunciation is not com- 
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plete, if correct it would be Vynkaranatn, which is another 
name for “ a treatise relating to the record of the science 
of sounds.” It treats at large, in a mnemonic way, on 
all the laws of language and illustrates them, hence the 
name. 

At the beginning of the Kalpa of perfection ( vaivarla 
kalpa) Brahma-raja first declared this book ; it then 
comprised i oo myriad of 616 kas ; afterwards, at the 
beginning of the Vdivarta-si cldha-Ka Ipa, that is, the 
kalpa, or period, of establishment, Ti-shih (&ahra-raja ) 
reduced them to ten myriad 616 kas. After this a Brahman 
of the town Salfitura in Gandhara of North India, whose 
name was Puniui Rishi, reduced them to 8000 £ 16 kas. 
This is the work at present used in India. 

Lately a Brahman of South India, at the request of a 
king of South India, reduced them further to 2500 616 kas. 
This work is widely spread, and used throughout all the 
frontier provinces, but the well-read scholars of India do 
not follow it as their guide in practice. 

This then is the fundamental treatise relating to sounds 
and letters of the Western world, their branch-divisions, 
distinctions and mutual connections. 

Again, there is a Vyfikaranam work ( mnemonic treatise ) 
of a short kind having 1 000 £lokas ; again, there is y>ne 
of 300 slokas on the roots (bases) of letters ( i.c . tetter 
roots or bases) ; again', there are ( treatises on the) two 
separate kinds of letter-groupings, one named Mandaka 
in 3000 Slokas, the other called Unftdi in 2500 Slokas. 
These distinguish letter -groupings from letter -roots. 
Again, there is the treatise called Ashta-dhatu ( JDhdtio 
vritti?) in 800 Slokas ; in this work- there is a brief 
conjunction of letter-bases and letter-groupings/ These 
are all the Vyakarana treatises. 

In distinguishing active and passive expositions (i.e. 
in expounding the principles of grammar, relating to 
active and passive verbs) there are these two rules : the 
first, called Ti-yen-to-shing ( Tin anta-vdjyam) having 
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eighteen inllectioiis , the •second Su-man-to-shmg (Subanta 
i tijyam), having lwcnt)-four inflections, the Tifnuta 
“ sounds ” are used m elegant composition's, but seldom in 
light literature The twent) -four “ sounds " are used in 
nil hinds of composition nlthc *1 lie eighteen inflections 
of the Tifnnta “ sounds ** arc of two chnmcters. ist, 
Parasmai, 2 nd, Atmane, each of these has nine inflections, 
and so together there nre eighteen With respect to the 
nine which "come first vie know tint in ordinary dis- 
course cicrythtng 1ms three wnjs of being viewed, (t e 
as one thing, or itco things, or many things) , every other 
person has three wa)s of being considered (te. as one 
other, two other, or many other), and also “ oneself ” can bo 
considered in three wajs (if as I myself, two of us, or 
many of us) Thus every single thing rna) he regarded 
m these three vvajs as one, two of a class, or many, 
hero then are three (thicc persons and three ?iH7n&ers, 
altogether nine) In both (tews) the root-word is the 
same, but the (final) sounds are different So there nre 
two sets of nine 

Now, taking the Parasmai sounds we may speak of a 
thing as existing or not existing, in all cases Supposing 
then wo sajsa thing exists, there nre three wajs of put- 
ting (naming) this fact , we tiny say “it exists ” (bhaiati) 
or, ‘ two things exist” (bhavapa ) 1 or, “the) exist” 
( bhaianti ) And so, speaking of another, we nnj say 
“ thou dost exist ” (bhaiasi), or, “ you tw o exist ” ( bhaiapa , 
for, lliavaihah), or, “)on all exist’” ( bhmntJm ), and so 
again speaking of oneself we rnxy say “ I exist ” (bhaidmx), 
or, “ we two exist " ( bhavdiah ), or, we all exist (bhatdmas) 

With regard to the nine case-endmgs of the Atmane 
cla^s, they simply take underneath the nine inflections 
just named the word “vyati,” (or, the words ve, ya, 
ti), m other respects they are the same as tho above 2 


* lor B! ai tah 

3 Tins passage is onutte 1 by Jnlieo 
He gives however, n note foun 1 m 
the original, which states that in the 


four Vedas ( T ala id Hi as) the form 
bkaiamnh is used, hut elsewhere the 
form js bkaiamas 
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Thus touching these things, we see how a skilful 
writer in this language is saved from ambiguity, and also 
how his meaning may be expressed in the most elegant 
manner. 

With respect to the twenty-four inflections of the 
Subanta “sound (endings),” it is to be observed that 
every word has altogether eight inflections (cases), and 
that each of these cases or inflections is subject to three 
conditions as to number, viz., when one, or two, or many, 
are concerned. Hence arise the twenty-four (sound- 
endings). Then, again, m connection with these twenty- 
four inflections we have three other terms, viz., the 
masculine sound ending, the feminine, and the neuter. 
But regarding the eight inflections, the first exhibits the 
substance, or basis, of the thing conceived (nominative ) ; 
the second exhibits the deed done (objective) ; the third, 
the means by which, and the doer (instrumental) ; the 
fourth, for whom the thing is done (dative) ; the fifth, 
what causes the thing (ablative) ; the sixth, whose is the 
thing (genitive) ; the seventh, that which determines 
( localises ) the thing (locative)', the eighth, the calling, 
or summoning, the thing (vocative). How, for example, 
let us take the masculine ending, as in the word “mau,” 
and go through the eight cases named above. 

The word “ man ” in Indian speech is Purusha. The 
root-word has three inflections, viz., Purushah, Purushau, 
PurusMs. The thing done (object) has three, Purusham, 
Purushau, Purushan ; the instrument by which the 
thing is done by the doer has also three inflections — 
PurushSua, Puru(shu)bhydm, Purushdbhih or Purushais', 
“ for whom the thing is done,” Purushdya, Purushdbhydm, 
Purushshishu ; “the cause from which the thing pro- 
ceeds,” Purushdt, Punishdbhydm , Purusheshu ; “ whose is 
the thing j Purushasya, Purushdbhyam, Purushdndm ; “the 
place where,” PurusM , Purushayds, Purushdndm ; “ the 
calling case,” Hi Purusha, Hi Purushau, Hi Punish Ah. 
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Irom these one or two examples, other cases nw> bo 
understood , it would be difficult to make a full statement 
of particul its 

The Master of the law thoroughly inaeatigated the 
language (tronfc and phrases), and b\ talking with those 
men on the subject of the " pure w ntings," lie advanced 
cxcellentl) in hw knowledge Thus ho penctnted, and 
examined complete!) , all the collection {of l»uitdhnt 
bools), and al c o studied the sacred books of the Ihnhinans 
during fixe jears, 

Trom this place he ogam went to the country of 
Ihranjapanata , by tho wa) lie came to the Ka-po-tih 1 
Safigli'lrima (the KnpCtika cotnent) Two or three It to 
the south of this is a solitary lull, its steep and rugged 
Bides and loft) leaks, its bush) trees nnd luxuriant 
\erdurc, its fountains of pure and clear water, and its 
shining flowers exhaling their perfume, lmc inado this 
spot much renowned , it is co\ercd with sacred buildings, 
all of winch exhibit mnn) and tarious Bpuitml prodigies 
In the middle of an open space is a Vihlrn in which 
is a sandal-wood figure of the Bddhisattra Axal6kite5\ara , 
its appearance is divine and trul) worshipful There are 
many tens of men who for seven or fourteen da)s 
continue without food or drink, putting up their pra)ers 
and entreaties (in the presence of this fiffuie) Those 
whose minds are most sincere, forthwith behold the 
Bddlusattva with all its characteristic marks, glorious 
and resplendent, come forth from the sandal-wood 
figure, and graciousl) speak with those men concerning 
the subject of then prefers There are \ct> many 
men who have thus beheld the Bfidhisattva, and on this 
account the worshippers lia\e increased in number 
The persons (congregation) that minister in religious 
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matters at this slirine, fearing that the crowds who 
come to worship might pollute the sacred figure, have 
erected all round it, at a distance of seven paces, a 
strong wooden balustrade pointed with iron, so that all 
who come to worship must stand outside the rails. 
Not being able to come nearer to the image, they cast from 
the distance the flowers which they bring as offerings; 
those who succeed in making the flowers rest on the 
hands of the figure, or hang from its arms, are considered 
very lucky, and will get their prayers answered. The 
Master of the Law wishing to go to put up his request, 
bought every kind of flower, and stringing them into 
garlands, he went to the place of the image. Having in 
the greatest sincerity paid his worship and offered his 
praises — he fell down on his hands and knees towards 
the image and put up these three vows : — 

i st. Would that I, having finished my studies, may return 
in peace and quiet to my own country without accident : if 
so, may the flowers alight on the hands of the venerable one ! 

2nd. Would that, in return for the merit and wisdom I 
am aiming to acquire, I may be born in the Tu6ita 
courts, and be permitted there to worship Mhitreya 
Bodhisattva : if so, may the flowers hang on both the arms 
of the venerable one ! 

3rd. The holy writings say that there is a portion of 
creatures born in the world, who are without “ the nature 
of Buddha.” Hiuen-Tsiang in his ignorance knows not 
what is his case. But if he has the nature of Buddha, 
and so by preparatory conduct may at last reach per- 
fection as a Buddha, then let the flowers hang suspended 
from the neck of the venerable one ! 

Having thus spoken he flung the garlands from the 
distance, and they each alighted according to his vow. 

Having thus accomplished what he sought, he was 
overpowered with joy, and those who were worshipping 
by his side, and the guardians of the Vihara, having seen 
what had occurred, clapped their hands and stamped 
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their feet, as the) nut “ It is ft iiui-icle ! In rciftcr, it 
)ou unite nt Perfect Wisdom, renumber tlie Imtor) ot 
this dm , and first coino to sav o us ” 

Going on gradual!) from this spot he came to tin* 
county of Ilirnnja There are ten monasteries ami 
about 4000 priests in tlm kingdom , the priests most!) 
stud) the Little Vehicle and belong to the school of 
the Snn&sti\iUlins 

Becentl) there ms a frontier king who deposed the 
ruler of this countr),nml bestowed the capital on the 
pnests , m it, moreover, he built two convi ills, each con- 
taining 1000 priests llicrc are two eminent brothers 
here one called Tnth'igntagupta the other KshuiUsuhlm, 
both belonging to the Sarvn^tivlldin school Here the 
Master stopped one ) ear and read the Vil h'ish'l and tlie 
N) &) a-nnu e, lra, Astras, and others. 

To the south of the capital is a Stfipa , hero Buddha 
m old da) s preached for three mouths for the good of 
Dev as and men B) the side of it are traces where the 
past Buddhas walked to and fro On the western 
borders of this country, south of the nur Ganges, is a 
little Bohtarj lull Hero Buddha in old dft)s rested m 
leticat for three months, and subdued the Yaksha 
Vakula 

South east of the lull, under a steep piecipico, is a 
great rock on which are traces of Buddha as lie sat on it 
lhey are deep m the lock an inch or moic, in length 5 
feet 2 inches in breadth 4 feet 1 inch 

There is also a depression m the rock of about an inch 
where Buddha placed his water jar It resembles the 
eight pefals of a flower 

To the south of tins countr} nil 13 waste and forest 
There are great elephants there large m size and of 
great height. 
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BOOK IV. 

Beginning at Ghainpd and ending with an Account of the 
Invitation of the King of Kdmardpa, 

From this place, following the southern bank of the 
Ganges in an eastward direction 300 li or so, we come 
to the kingdom of Champ;!. There are here some ten 
Sangharamas, with about 300 priests, who study ( prac- 
tise ) the Little Vehicle. 

The city walls are of brick, and several cluing in 
height. The ditch round the town is deep and large, 
so that the place is exceedingly strong. 

Formerly, at the beginning of the kalpa, men dwelt 
in caves. Afterwards, a divine maiden coming down, 
as she walked beside the Ganges, bathed herself therein. 
The divine influence of the river affecting her person, 
she bore four sons, between whom she divided the whole 
of Jambudvipa. They then traced out the limits of 
their territory and built cities. This was the capital 
city of one of the sons. 

Many tens of ydjanas from the southern frontiers 
of this country, there are great mountain forests, thick 
aud wild, embracing a space of 200 li and more. Here 
are many hundred wild elephants who roam in herds. 
Hence the elephant army of Hiranya and Champa is 
very numerous. Every now and again they send ele- 
phant masters to go rhund and catch them. In these 
countries they keep them for drawing carriages (or, 
riding). Wolves, the rhinoceros, and black leopards 1 are 
abundant, so men dare not go there. 

1 Such “black leopards” threat- Gridrakftta hill, near Riijngriha. FA- 
eneil Fa-hien on his ascent of the hien indeed calls them linns, but wo 
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Ikn H a tmilUiwj here of tJi following kind Ior- 
tncrlv, before ISuddlm catne into the world, there was 
a certain cowherd tending hundred lu. ids of 

critic As be dime them, the} time into tins forest, 
when a c rtim ox ftrajed from the lu.nl In itself aline, 
nml ims thus contain ill) nwa) m sonu unknown pi ice 

1 awards Oiniii]; its custom mis to return, mil on 
jo mng the herd it set mod to l « of a radiant c dour, 
\erj remark ible for its beaut), nml Us l dloumgs were 
different from nil the others 1 lio rest of the herd 
*ihva)« seemed to l>e nfrai 1 o f it, and Mould not icnturo 
to come near it llns haj p md for Fcvcral diva The 
towh nl, astonished at the circumstance, sit a pm ate 
natch, and at the moment when tin n\ <1 parted on 
its wander, he followed and Matched it Dun he saw 
it enter u stone door (or <1 lute in a ixxl) 11m 
man nbo followed him and entered After going on 
nltout four <r ft\e U along a valh) siuhlcnh there 
m as a grt at light and a f treat park appeared sparkling 
with hrilliuio , the flowers were numerous and varied, 
the blossoms nml fruit were nil shining Id e flame, 
dazzling the e) c, nml contrnr) to an) thing m ordmarj 
life 

He now saw the c\ at n certain place browsing on 
n licrb Tlic herb was of a jellow colour, and highl) 
scented, nml such as the man had never seen in the 
world The fruit on the trees were jellow* and red, 
like gold, aromatic, and aerj large lit. plucked one 
of them, but although his heart had coveted its posses- 
sion, he had not courage to taste it After n little 
while the ox went out nml the man also followed 
Seared) had he got out of the hole in the rock, when 
111 the v£r) passa 0 e an evil demon snatched aw a) the 
fruit and J*cpt it On this the cowherd consulted a 


nil know tl 0 Cl 11 oso idev of & or black I on referred to by Glut 
li i — to witch i leel Sung\un deraaub v s ho 
j ! er* I) erp l« 1 0 rever » tlha l Ha 
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great doctor, and described to him the shape of the 
fruit. The doctor said: “You must not eat it at once, 
hut by the use of some stratagem, having taken one, 
manage to get out, and bring it to me.” 

On the second day, again following the ox, he entered, 
and forthwith plucked one of the fruit, and concealing it 
in his bosom, proceeded to return. The demon again 
met him, to take the fruit away. The man then took 
the fruit and put it in his mouth. The demon forthwith 
seized him by the throat; but the man managed to 
swallow the fruit. Directly it had entered his inside, 
his whole body began to swell enormously. His head 
indeed was outside the entrance, but the rest of his 
body was still within the cavern, so that he could not 
drag it through the hole. 

After this his relations began to search for him, and 
at length, seeing him thus changed in form, they were 
very much frightened. But on going to him, he was still 
able to speak a few words about his misfortune. The 
friends then returned, and bringing a number of other 
persons with them, they tiled by force of main strength 
to get him out from where he was fixed. But they were 
not able to move him. 

The king of the country hearing of the circumstance, 
himself went to see the man ; and fearing some future 
calamity, he sent some persons to dig him out ; but even 
so they could not move him. 

Months and years having elapsed, the man was 
gradually changed into stone, but he still kept his 
human form. 

After this, again, there was a king knowing that it 
was a fairy fruit that caused the change, addressed 
his ministers and said : “ That man’s body was changed 
by virtue of a medicinal herb, then his body must partake 
of this medicinal quality; and although apparently he 
is only a stone, nevertheless his substance must contain 
in it something spiritual and divine. You must send men 
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with fixes ami cht«c!s to separate soma few fragments 
from the rock nnd then bring thun to me " 

Ihc, ministers in obedience to tlio kings orders de- 
spatched master uorl men to tin, place nml thcntselxcs 
accompanied them During ten da)s the) worked with 
chisels and axes, but were not able to get so much as a 
fragment of the rock It is still iiMblc 

Irom this, going eastward 400 U or «<o wo come to 
the \ liigdom of Kx shti-ho 1 it lo (Kaju„htn) Here nBo 
he examined and rexcruiccd the scored traces. Ihcrt are 
six or *c\cn Sanghdrilmas with about 300 priests 

Going cast from this and crossing the Gauges, after 
nbmt 600 ft xve come to Fit na-fa-tan na (Tundra 
\nrdhana) Here again ho paid rexcrcncc to tho sacred 
traces There arc about twelxe Sanghfliflnms hero and 
3000 priests, belonging to the Small and Great Vehicle 
Incut) ft or so to the west of the capital is tho Po-cki- 
nhn 1 Sangh'UJltna lhc towers and balconies nro loft) 
and grand There arc about 700 priests B) the side 
of it is a stfipa, built b) Ai&kn rft jn Hero latMgata 

fonncrl) dwelt for three months preaching tho Law Hie 
st pa frcquentl) emits a shining light, morcox cr thcro are 
traces where tho four past Buddhas walked up and down 
B) the side of it there is a Vihflrn, in which 13 a 
figure of AvnluhiteSxara B 6 dhi'»att\a Whoever pra )8 
here with perfect sincerit), is alwa)s nnswored 

Going south east from this 900 li or so, wo come to 
tho countr) of Ku lo na su-fa la na (Ivamasux fttna) 
lherc are about ten Sanghfhlmas here and 300 priests , 
the) stud) tho Littlo Vehicle belonging to the Sammattya 
school 

Be 3 id$s these there are two Sanglifirflmas where the) 
do not uso either butter or milk — tins is tho traditional 
teaching of Doxndatta * 

By the side of the capital is the Sanghiruma called 

1 Tor f° tJ l po Tile / eeords ii 195 « 23 
* ItdeKtcord* 11 ~oi n 39 
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Ki-to-mn-chi {ml niv d : tlx; Si-yu-ki gives Lo-lo-itri-chi, 
Kaktaviti). In old days before Ibis country had heard 
of the law of Buddha, then a Shaman of South India 
in his wanderings came here, and having overcome in 
argument a heretic who wore round his person some 
copper sheets, on that account the king of the country 
established this convent. 1 

By the side of it is a stupa built by A£6ka-ruja : here 
Buddha in old times preached for seven days. 

Going from this south-east we come to the country 
of Samatata, whose frontiers border on the great sea. 
The climate is in consequence soft and agreeable. There 
are about twenty Sangharatnas hero, with 3000 priests. 
They affect (lie teaching of the Sthavira " school. The 
heretics also who worship the spirits of heaven are 
numerous. 

Going not far out of the city is a stupa built by 
A^oka-raja ; this is the place where in old times Buddha 
preached the law in favour of Devns and men for seven 
days. 

Again going from this a short distance is a Sanghflratna 
in which is a green-jade figure of Buddha, about eight 
feet high ; its characteristic marks are beautiful and im- 
posing. It exhales constantly of itself a delicious per- 
fume, which fills the temple court like that of opening 
flowers wafted from far. From time to time it emits a 
heaven-like shining light of the five different colours. 
Every one seeing or hearing of this wonder, is deeply 
affected in his religious consciousness. 

Going from this north-east along the borders of the 
sea, across mountains and valleys we come to the country 
of Clii-li-t' sa-ia-lo (Srikslietra) ; still going south-east, in 
a bay of the sea, is the country of Kfimalankfi (Pegu) ; 
east of this is the country of Dvarapati (Sandoway) ; 
east of this is the country of I&Lnapura; east of this is 

1 Records , ii. p. 202. - Not, ns Julien says, the Sawdstiviidas. 
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the country of Mahftchampl (Siam also called Lxn-I ) , 
west of this is the country of Ycn-mo-Io (Yamaroja , but 
probably a mistake for Yai-mo-na-diau, the countr) 
of the Yavanas) 1 Tiie«o six kingdoms are bordered 
by mountains and the deep sea Although Ilmen- 
Tsmng did not enter their territory, lie was jet able 
to gam knowledge of the customs and manners {of the 
people ) 

Going from this country of Samatata in a westerly 
direction about 900 ft, wo coino to tho kingdom of 
Tdmralipti, which lies along a bay of the sea There 
are somo ten SanghArAroas liere, and a congregation of 
about 1000 priests 

By the side of the city is a Stftpa, about 200 feet 
high, which was built by Aloka-rilja , b) the side of it 
are traces where the four past Buddhas walked to and 
fro 


At this time tho Master heard that m the middle of 
the ocean there was a country called Simhala , 2 it was 
distinguished for its learned doctors belonging to the 
Stlmxn school, and also for those able to explain the 
Yoga-stistra. 

After a \ 03 age of 700 yojanas, it was possible to 
reach that country. 

On hearing about this I10 inquired of a priest of South 
India, who, in consultation, told him as follows • ‘ Those 
who go Co the Snhhah country ought not to go by the 
sea route, during which they will lm\ e to encounter the 
dangers of had weather (winds), the Yakshas, and rolling 
waxes, you ought rather to go from the south-east 
point of. South India, from which it is a three days’ 
voyage Tor although in travelling )ou may have to 
scale mountains and pass through vallej s, yet you are 
safe Moreover, you will thus bo able to visit Orissa 
and other countries, and observe the sacred traces 

1 Vide liecordi <tc , ii p 200 3 The lion taking country — Ch. Ed 
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The Master of the Law immediately set out in a south- 
westerly direction towards Orissa (Uda). 1 There are here 
about ioo Sangh&ramas, and 10,000 priests or so. 
They study the Great Vehicle. Moreover, there are 
heretics who worship the powers of heaven, living in 
mixed society with the others. There are about 'ten 
Stupas, all of which were built by Asoka; they exhibit 
spiritual indications. 

The south-eastern frontiers of the country border on 
the great sea. There is a town called Chi-li-ta-lo 
(Charitra). This is a rendezvous for merchants who 
embark on the sea, and for others from distant places 
who travel here and there. 

At a distance of 20,000 li south, 2 is the country of 
Sinihala. Every night when the sky is clear and without 
clouds, can be seen at a great distance the glittering rays 
of the precious gem placed on the top of the Stupa of 
the tooth of Buddha; its appearance is like that of a 
shining star in the midst of space. ’ 

Erom this, going south-west and passing through a 
vast forest about 1200 li, we come to the country of 
Kong-u-fo (Konyodha, Ganjam ?). 

From this, going south-west 1400 or 1500 li through 
a wild forest, we come to the Kie-ling-kia country 
(Kalihga). There are about ten Sangharhmas here, 
occupied by some 500 priests, who study the Law 
according to the Sthavira school. Formerly the popula-’’ 
tion of this country was very dense, but on account of 
some trouble with a Rishi possessed of the five super- 
natural powers, who being angry, imprecated ruin and 
destruction on the kingdom, the population, young and 
old, perished; afterwards, people from other places 
gradually migrated here, but even now the population 
is sparse. 

Going north-west from this about 1800 li, we come 
to Southern Kosala. The king is of the Kshattriya 

1 Or, TJdra : vide Records, ii. 204. 2 Julien gives 20 00. 
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In this country there was a Brahman who was skilled 
in explaining the treatise called In-ming ; the Master of 
the Law remained here a month and some days and read 
(with him ?) the Tsdh-liang-lun. 


From this, tending southwards, he passed through a 
great forest, and going some 900 li south-east, he came 
to the kingdom of Andhra. 

By the side of the capital is a large Saiighflrfuna with 
richly ornamented beams, extensive courts, and its whole 
appearance venerable and majestic. Before it is a stone 
stupa several hundred feet high which was constructed 
by the Arhat Acliala. 

South-west of the Sanghfuama, about twenty li, is an 
isolated hill on the top of which is a stone stupa; here 
the Bodhisattva Ch’in-na ( Jina ? or was his name Yuvana 
jcina ?) composed the Sastra In-ming (Hetuvidya ?). 

Going about 1000 li to the south of this we come to 
the kingdom of Dhanakataka. To the east of the capital 
resting against a mountain is a Sanghfuama called 
PurvaSila. To the west of the capital resting against 
a mountain is a Sangharama called AvarnSila. 1 A former 
king of this country founded these for Buddha’s sake; 
he thoroughly investigated the rules and patterns of Ta- 
hia 2 (for constructing such buildings ). The woods and 
fountains, flourishing and charming, the spirits of heaven 
defending and protecting, caused both wise men and holy 
men, to reside here. In the middle of the 1000 years 
after Buddha’s Nirvana, there were ever laymen and clerics 
coming here together to keep their religious rest. The 

1 I can only surmise that the ex- 2 Ta-Hia, is constantly used by 
pression"restingagainstamountain” Taou-Siin as equivalent 1 to North 
means, that the Safiglitivama was India, or, that part of North-west 
hewn out of the mountain side : but India, conquered by the Yue-ti. 
vide Records, <fcc., ii. 221 and notes. Mr. Kiugsmill restores Ta-hia to 
With respect to the terms PArvasild Tocliaria; which maybe correct, but 
and AvaraMld, as denoting two minor is vague. I believe the reference to 
schools of the Mahflsanighiha sect, the text is to the Stftpns erected in 
videmy Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims, North-West India, by the Indo- 
p. 343, n. Scythians (so called). 
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season of rest being past, dl «'’<> ««• **“” 

mount into space and depart Aft t »1« ooo J»rs 
both lrtvmcn and holj men lwol tog thor ttt' bit for 
,oo years or so the Mountain Spirt changing ft- U(,n!a 
various shapes) has cau-cd great annoyance, and the 
religious people (tho'c rradums rthpm) base nil l-’en 
so alarmed that thej no longer come or po Hcikn the 
placo is now cntircl) wnsto and dc*ert, anti out citli r 
priest or no\ ice 


Not far to the south of the capital » n gn at stone 
mountain, this is where the Master of ‘AVris 1 UA\i>i- 
\cka rests in the palace of the Asuns awaiting the tune 
when Mmtfi) i BMhuatton shall reach jwrfbd wisdom, 
and shall then explain some difficulties in lus waj 


The Master of the Law, whilst in tins country, met 
with two priests the first named Subliuti, the “ccotid 
Siirya both of them eminent for explaining the Tripitaka 
according to the Mah&safiglnkn school 

The Master of the Law on tins account remained ll ere 
scieral months stud) mg the MfiKibludlmnna mttl other 
Astras according to the Mahl«nfi 0 hika school 1 ihc) 
also studied the lamas (Astras of the Great Vehicle 
under the direction of the Master of the Law And so 
becoming bound together m mind the) nil went m companj 
to pay reverence to the sacred traces of their religion 

Going from this about iooo li to the south we come 
to the kingdom of Chul)a 

South east of the capital is a stfipa built bj Aloha 
raja This is the spot ovhert m old dajs Buddha, when 
1 U this ’district exhibited great spiritual prodigies and 
overcame the heretics, preaching the law for tlio convcr- 
sion of Devas and men. 
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To the west of the capital is an old Sangharama ; this 
is the place where the Deva Bodhisattva discussed with 
the Arhat Uttara. After the seventh round of questions 
the Arhat gave no further answer ; but by the exercise 
of his supernatural faculties, he passed into the Tusita 
heaven, and there asked Maitreya Bodhisattva respecting 
his difficulties. The B6dhisattva gave him the explana- 
tions required, and then, taking advantage of the occasion, 
addressed him thus : “ That Deva, having a long accumu- 
lated store of merit, will, during this Blmdra Kalpa, 
perfect himself in the highest wisdom. You must not 
treat him lightly.” Having returned to the spot he now 
undertook to explain the former difficulties. The Deva 
said : “ This is the reasoning of Maitreya Bodhisattva 
and not your own, and your wisdom is derived from him.” 

The Arhat, filled with confusion, confessed his inferi- 
ority, and paying him reverence left the place. 

Going south from this through a great forest some 
1500 or 1600 li, we come to the kingdom of Dravida; 
the chief capital of this kingdom is named Kan chi pur a ; 
this was the birthplace of Dharmapala Bodhisattva. He 
was the son of a great minister of this kingdom. As a 
child he exhibited wonderful wisdom. After he had 
assumed the virile cap, the king, enamoured by his talent, 
wished to give him a princess of his family in marriage. 
The Bodhisattva, who had long disciplined himself to 
reject sensual pleasures, had no mind to incur the pollu- 
tions of love ; on the evening preceding the consummation 
of the marriage, he was overcome with feelings of grief 
and despondency, and betook himself to an image of 
Buddha before which he offered up his prayers and 
besought his protection and deliverance from his present 
difficulties, and this he did with all his heart. 

There was a great king of the spirits who (in conse- 
quence) transported him by his power several hundred 
li from the city. He deposited him in a mountain con- 
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\ent, m the middle of the hall of Buddha The priests 
coming in and seeing him there, agreed together that he 
was a thief. Ihe Bddhisatt\a himself lelatcd his adven- 
ture, on which his auditors were filled with astonishment 
and could not but admire Jus high resolve He now 
entered the religious life, and applied himself thereafter 
with alt his powers to the practice of the true Law. In 
consequence he was able to penetrate the meaning of all 
the schools, aud to exercise himself in the art of religious 
composition Ho drew up the following works the 
Sdbdavxdyd-samyuUa'Mslra ) in 25,000 gldkas, a com- 
mentary on the &ata£dstra-r<tipulyam , on the Vidyd- 
mdlra-siddht ; and on the Niydya didra tdrala idstra — • 
altogether several tons of books very extended and highly 
significant of lus eminent virtue and great talent There 
js, moreover, a personal narrative of his history 

The city of Kfinchlpura is situated on the mouth (bay) 
of the southern sea of India, looking tow ards the kingdom 
of Simhala, distant from it three da) s’ vo) age 

In the interval (before the Master of the Law left this 
kingdom) the king of Snhhala died the count!) was at 
that time suffering from famine and in a state of disordei, 
there were two eminent priests there called Bddhimcgh£6- 
vara and Abhayadanshtra 

These two with 300 other priests, coming to India, 
arrived at KhncMpura. 

The Master of the Law% having obtained an interview 
with them, asked them as follows “ It is reported that 
the chief priests of jour kingdom are able to explain 
the Tripitaka according to the Sthavira school, and also 
the Yoga-£&stra I am anxious to go there and study 
these books May I ask why you have come to this 
place In reply, they said “The king of our country 
is dead and the people are suffering from famine, with- 
out any resource for help We heard that Jambudvfpa 
possessed abundance of food and was at peace and settled 
11 ns, too, is the place of Buddha’s birth, and full of 
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sacred traces of his presence: for this reason we have 
come. Moreover, among the members of our school who 
know the Law there are none who excel ourselves as to 
age and position ; if you have any doubts therefore, let us,' 
according to your will, speak together about these things.” 

The Master of the Law then gave examples of choice 
passages of the Yoga-s 6 sira, both long and short sections, 
but they were not able to explain any of them as 
Silabkadra did. 1 

It is reported that 3000 li or so from the frontiers 
of this kingdom is the country of Malakiita ; as it 
borders 011 the sea-coast it is exceedingly abundant in 
different gems. 

To the east of its cliief town is a stupa built by 
A£oka-raja. This is the spot where in old days Tathagata 
preached the Law and exhibited many spiritual changes, 
for the conversion of an innumerable company of persons. 

To the south of this kingdom bordering on the sea 
is Malayagiri, with its precipices and ravines, towering 
upwards and lying deep. Here is found the white 
sandal-scented tree, the Chandaueva tree. This tree is 
like the white poplar. Its substance being of a cold 
nature, many kinds of snakes frequent the trees during 
summer, but in the winter they conceal themselves in the 
ground. Thus this kind of sandal tree is distinguished. 

Again there is the Karpura scented tree. It is like the 
pine in its trunk, but leaves different, as also its blossoms 
and fruit. When the tree is cut down and full of sap, 
it has no scent, but when it has been cut down and dry, 
then dividing it through the middle there is found the 
scented portion, in appearance like mother of pearl and 
of the colour of congealed snow. This is what is called 
"Dragon-brain scent {camphor). 

Again, it is reported that on the north-east by the 


1 The Yoga system was probably unknown, or slightly known, in Ceylon 
It was a late development of Buddhism. 
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and destroyed many women and men of the villages, as 
he roamed to and fro. 

The people informed the king of these facts, and he 
collected the foul kinds of troops, the most courageous 
he had, to surround (the lion ) and kill him with their 
arrows. The lion haviug observed this, uttered the most 
dreadful roars, and frightened both men and horses, so 
no one dared to attack him. 

So many days passed without any result. The king 
then issued another proclamation promising a hundred 
thousand gold pieces to any one who could slay the lion. 

Then the son spake to his mother thus : “ The cold and 
want we suffer are sad calamities. I will respond to the 
invitation of the king — what think you ? ” 

The mother said : “ It is impossible ; for although he 
is a beast, yet he is your father, and if you should kill 
him, how can you claim the name of a man ?”' 

The son said : “ Unless I follow out my plan he will 
certainly not go away: and whilst he is pursuing and 
following us he may enter the village, and then some 
morning the king will know of our return, and our death 
will not be long deferred. What then ? The lion by 
his fury is a source of disaster, and it will befall us also. 
How can it be that for the sake of one, many should 
suffer loss ? I have thought over it again and again ; it 
ought not to be so, I must comply with the request.” 

So he went out (to attach the lion ) ! The lion when 
he saw him was subdued in manner, and was full of joy : 
he cast off all evil designs of slaughter. The son taking 
a knife cut his throat and rent his belly. Although 
agonised with suffering the lion still retained his love 
and deep affection, and bore his pain patiently find never 
moved till he died. 

The king hearing of the' lion’s death, was rejoiced, but 
on account of the strangeness of the circumstances, lie 
inquired as to the cause (of the son’s conduct). 
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being elected king, cairn; to this Po-ehu island and slew 
the Kakslias, and established his capital in the country. 
Hence the name, as narrated in the Si-yu-l'i? 

This kingdom in former days was without the law of 
Buddha. One hundred years after the Nirvana of Tatha- 
gata, the younger brother of .A 66 ka-iaja, MahOndra by 
name, giving up and rejecting the pleasures of life, 
taking with him four 1 2 Sramanas, forthwith travelling 
here and there through space, came to convert this 
country. In order to exhibit and exalt the teaching of 
Buddha, he manifested his miraculous powers. The 
people of the country, full of faith and admiration, 
founded a Sanghauima. i\t present there are some 
hundred such foundations, with 10,000 priests. They 
follow the teaching of the Great Vehicle, and belong to 
the school of the Stliaviras. The lay disciples are grave 
and respectful, following the directions of the moral code 
with intelligence and zeal, stimulating one another to 
mutual diligence. 

By the side of the king’s palace is the Vihara of 
Buddha’s tooth, several hundred feet high. It is decorated 
with every kind of precious substance. On the top of it 
is erected a signal staff, which is surmounted by a great 
ruby ( Padmar&ga jewel), and fixed to the tec . 3 Its brilliant 
sparkling lights up the heaven, and on a clear and cloud- 
less night it can be seen by those who are even 10,000 
li distant. 

By the side of this is another Vihara decorated with 
every kind of gem. Within this building is a golden 
statue made by a former king of the country, in the 
tiara of which is a precious gem of incalculable value. 
Iu after times there was a man who wished to steal this 
jewel. The place, however, was so well guarded and 
watched that he could not get inside. He then excavated 

1 Records, ii. 240. 2 Dipavaihsa, xii. § 25, 

3 The Khettiya, or graduated spire. 
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From Diavida he went north-west in company with 
about seventy priests from Sinihala, and visited the sacred 
traces for the purpose of reverent observation. 

After going about 2000 li, we come to Kin-na-po-lo 1 
[. Konghanapura ]. There, are about 100 Sanfigh Strain as 
here, and 10,000 priests belonging both to the Great 
and Little Vehicle. The heretics who practise the 
worship of Devas are also very numerous. 

By the side of the royal palace precincts is a large 
Safigharama with about 300 resident priests, all of them 
greatly reverenced for their literary talents. In this 
Vih&ra is a precious head-dress 2 of the Prince Siddhartha 
about two feet high ; it is preserved in a richly adorned 
casket. Every religious fast day it is taken out and 
placed on a high pedestal; those who offer it sineerest 
reverence, frequently see it lit up with radiance. 

In a Safigharama by the side of the city is a Vihara 
in which is a carved sandal-wood figure of Maitre) 7 a 
Bodhisattva, about ten feet high. This, also, frequently 
glistens with radiance. It is said that twenty million 
Arliats carved the image. 

To the north of the city is a forest of Talas trees, 
about thirty li in circuit. The leaves of this tree are 
long, and of a shining appearance. The people of these 
countries use them for writing on, 3 and they are highly 
valued. 

From this, going north-west, we pass through a great 
forest which is infested with savage animals and desert; 
after 2400 or 2500 li, we come to the kingdom of 
Maharashtra. The people of this country despise death, 
and highly esteem right conduct. 

The king is of the Kshattriya caste. lie is fond of 
military affairs, and boasts of his arms. In this country, 
therefore, the troops and cavalry are carefully equipped, 

1 -For, Konij-ldn-ra-po-lo. 3 Hence it is sometimes called tlic 

- .Tulien gives “tlic statue of the Pci-to, i.c. the leaf (patra) tree. 

Pi nice ; " but it is not so in the text. 
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and tl e rain of vrirfire thor*ni„hly understood and 
AV|iri}r\»r n j.*n»nl u d» pitchul on a war- 
like oxjx-ilitton, ilthot'gh 1 m* n »hf« vt«»l an l hn army 
<kst*«\«d # ho is n A l hmf'H rubjtvtid to l -odd) 

Went, inly he |m to cxehii.p* hts ruldtirti dre'i fur tint 
tf n woman, much to his Mnu.c nn i chagrin. So, many 
liw<« f tie* wren pit t« (kith to avoid such 

ih»n»*c. Tht king always nwnl thousand 

tetru of \al*mr« and men! bundle 1 fi\a,w cl< pliant*. 
\Vl,«*n thi *c ate drawn «p ttt Initio nmy, then they 
give them intoxicant g i>pmt* in drml, till they nn* 
oairpowi »i*4 with it— ami then nt n pun signal, when 
in this co # .dit*o«, they ixc.U* than t«» t«*di apmH (th« 
rwrty) Un foil thni without fnd put to tbgh*. 
I!' U mg on there advantage*, 1 m* holds in contempt nil 
the frentmr jowem lint co»t< ml with him for the 
ti*a«?<ry. 

Smllhtya foaming of his "hill ntul the invariable 
«ucci*M of his general*, filled with confidence lmn«elf, 
nnreh/d nt tho In id of hn troops to contend with thn 
prince— but he was unable to prevail or subjugato him. 1 

There are about too S ifightriitims hire, and 5000 
prif*t5, who Udong to llic firoat and Iaitle Vehicle 
promireuously'. There arc also follower* of the heretics 
who woisthip the Divas, and co\cr themselves with ashes. 

Within and outride the capital there are five Stftpas, 
all of them several hundred feet (in hetylil) 'Ihcse 
wire built by A 46 ha-riVja, ns mementos of the places 
whore tho four past Buddhas hid walked to and fro 

Trombus kingdom, going north-west a thousand h or 
fo, crossing the river Ni-mo-to (AhmmiuM), wo come to 
the Kingdom of Po-lu-ldc-chtn-i>o (Baroche) 

Ironi this, going north-west about 2000 li, wo come 

1 VUe Jlteorift, ?ol it p 356 The 1‘rtnec'* nfimo wa« I'ulatciL 
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to the country of Mo-lci-jjo (Malava ). 1 The people of 
this country in their manner are polished and agreeable. 
They exceedingly love the fine arts. In all the five 
Indies, Malava on the soutli-wesb, and Magadha on the 
north-east alone have the renown of loving the study of 
literature, of honouring virtue (or goodness), and of polite 
language and finished conversation. 

There are about ioo Sangharamas in this country, 
with 20,000 priests who study the Small Vehicle and 
belong to the Sammatfya school. There are also heretics 
who cover, themselves with ashes and worship the host of 
Devas. Tradition says: Sixty years before this there 
was a king called Siladitya , 2 of high talent and singular 
learning. He was humane, affectionate, generous, and 
sweetly attached to his people. He was from the first 
supremely reverent to the doctrine of the three precious 
ones ; and from the time he became king to His death 
no improper word had proceeded from his mouth, nor 
had his face ever flushed with passion. 

His thoughts towards his ministers and his wives 
were always tender, nor would he even injure a fly or 
an ant. He caused the water given to His horses and 
elephants first to be strained and then to be given them, 
lest lie should destroy the life of a water insect. He 
impressed on the chief people of the kingdom to avoid 
taking life, and hence the beasts of the desert became 
attached to men, and the wolves ceased to be injurious. 
All the occupants within his borders were quiet, and the 
indications of good fortune daily presented themselves. 
He constructed temporary residences on the largest and 
grandest scale, and made figures of the seven Buddhas. 
He also convoked the assembly called “ Moksha (Mahti- 
purishad).” 

Thus for fifty years he continued on the throne carry- 
ing out these most excellent works without cessation ; 

1 Vi'lt Jtrcuyih, ii. 2C0. 

s Thin wan Sil&rlitya of Ujjain, lit cord;, i. joS, n. 91, 
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t-«'K it.) 

mil lif lliut mUanrd hitmcH lo his people, an! his 
memory h still tt'crv^L 

TsitiCy U or ro to ih* north-tint «( th<» capital by 
tli<» nth* of Ih’ihman'ipiJM (/V aty cf th* Hrtiknrrui) is 
a deep ditch; lint is Ihf pi. ire whr>r»* n gn it arr*>g»nt 
l*i*dtnn*i trim !i*» abused tin* ( 5 rr.il Whicle with n 
\Vss to its <U»«lntctt in, went down olive into hell, as it 
reined in th«' *S’u-im /» * 

Vitim tbit, going north-wist 2.joo or 2500 ft, no 
come to the kingdom of G-rh'a ft (Afnh) lint district 
jrt*lu<M» t!i*' /fir-fnou tttv, the ln\<s of tthnh are like 
time of tilts jvppcMrve of Sr'chiicn. It also produces 
tin (Tafftra (Jttl )) |Krf«imc tree, the leave? of 

ninth me like those of the Thany-li fjhr mountain ash). 

From this, going north-wist three da)s, we come to 
the kinglom of K*ie Ch’n About 1000 fi to the north 
of this we come lo lh«* kingdom or Fa-h-pi (Vallabht). 
There are nltout too S-uighlt.lmas litre, mid Cooo 
priests who study tlio f.ittle Vehit!**, According to the 
Fimuntlv.i school. 

Tnthugitn )ih<n alive frequently sojourned in this 
country. Afi/ku-idjn erected distinguishing mementos 
in nil the pi ices where lhiddha stopped. The present 
king belongs to the Kslnttnya caste; he is son-in-law 
(vu mi) of SilAditya ruja of the kingdom of Knnyfiknbja; 
his name is Phruvabhapi* He is of n quick and impul- 
sive nature, and his manners are heavy and dull, but 
yet bo esteems virtue mid advances learning. Ho is 
fnithfutyy attached to the three treasures, and every 3 car 
lie assembles n great gathering, and for seven da} a he 
entertains priests from all countries and bestows on them 

* /{((urib, II Text It (a innuhtnl “ JCoyal lict 

* Tin* uamo i« exj blnnl In tlie Si met,” tirokalily a miatuko for “iver 
> 11 It lir l lie tjmlxjlt for " ever Intel- Mmctctl ” or “ anneit " ~ T)liruv> 
lijcnrn Pbroftliitia, but in tbo lluta. Vide IUccrdt, iL 267, n, 73 
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food of the best description, choice jewels, bedding and 
clothes, with varieties of medicaments and other things 
of different kinds. 

From this, going north-west about 700 li, we come to 
the country of Anandapura. 

Again, going 500 li or so to the north-west, we come 
to the kingdom of La-su-cha (for Su-la-c’ha), ( Surashlra ). 

From this, going north-east 1 Soo li, we come to the 
country of Km-che-lo (Gurjjara). 

Again, going south-east 2 Soo li or so, we come to the 
country of IT-che-yen-na (Ujjayani). Not far from the 
capital is a stupa ; this is the spot where A6bka-raja con- 
structed his ( place of punishment called) Hell. 1 

From this, going north-east about 1000 li, we come 
to the country of Chi-lci-to. 

From this, going north-east 900 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of MaliesSvarapura. 

From this, going back in a westerly direction, we again 
come to the country of Suratha. 

Going hence to the west we come to the kingdom of 
0 -tin-f o-clvi-lo (Atyanabakela). When Tathagata was 
alive he repeatedly sojourned in this country, and Asoka 
raja has raised stupas on all the spots he visited ( left 
sacred traces), all of which still exist. 

From this, going west about 2000 li, we come to the 
country of Lang-kie-lo ( Lahgala ), which lies near the 
Great Sea, towards the country of the Western women. 

From this, going north-west, we come to the country 
of Po-la-sse {Persia), which is not within the boundaries 
of India. It is said that this territory abounds in pearls 
and precious substances, in silken brocades apd wool, 
sheep, horses, and camels. There are two or three 
Sangharamas here, with some hundred disciples, who 
study the Little Vehicle, according to the school of the 

1 But cf. p. 102. The story must have been carried from Mngndba into 
Mula.va. 
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11," j**i!n tf S»U.i Buddln n at j*re- 
.* *ii m tl v pafae* rf this co miry. On tlm cistern 
frontier i*th«*tityof l!o i io(Or. ,«:) 0 oiir‘Tth-nr , <l linden 
vtt tl ewnlj)*«f Jo-liii,* On ll f* mmh-xu on nn i*lmd, 
>v tin country cf l!.<» Wot<m women. Hu.ro nniiiiii 
1 i\ (' r.o mil*' children among them, but Urn country 
«V>un !* with f rrcjons rtiloMnocs , it it tributary to 
Vo-lm. Tip k*ng of todm e\tri \cir rends men to 
CuVibsl wii'i tb<* women, hut whites cr wile children 
ary J<*ro, lh«*y do ro t roir tl f rn. 

A gnu, going north*rast from thy kingdom of lAngili, 
n 1 »ut 700 h, wc come to the kingdom of lVt*>-shi Jo 
(J'ltltfttt) H< ro it n *ttipi. Fctcnl hundnd feet high, 
which «m hmll by At '»hi*riji It contains relies which 
©fbn unit ft bnllnnt light Whin TnthAgita was for- 
merly bom as n Itiihi, h” was slam hero hy tho cruelty 
of th<* King of tho country. 

From thi«, going north-east al-out 300 /1, wo como 
to the kingdom of O-fm-ih'i (Aiandi). Korth-ci«t 
of tho capital, m ft greit forest, nro tho rmns of a S.mg- 
luiAmx Budilin, when formirly living in this place, 
permitted tho Bluk*lms to weir Kth~/uJi~fo* (leither 
h<ots). *lhcru is a flu pi built by AA'ika rilji , by tho 
tide of it is ft Mlisin, m which is n standing tiguro of 
Biiddfn, wide of blue stone, which frequently emits a 
brilliant light. 

South of this, about 800 pices m a largo forest, thcro 
is a Ft« pi, which was built by Afokfi-nlji. Tiithilgnti, 
in oMdajs, was stopping on this «pot, when, tho night 
being cold, ho wrapped himself up in three garments, 
©no over the other. When tho morning come, ho give 
permfenon to tho Bhikshus to weir quilted garments. 5 


Going from this eastwards 700 li or so, wo como to 
the country of Sin-tu (Sindh). This country produces 


l rroUWjr n»%M 
* JUcorih, H 280, m. 97. 


•iP’forll? 
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gold, silver, calamine stone {t'cm shill), oxen, sheep, 
camels, red salt, white salt, black salt, &c. 

This last kind of salt is used in different places for 
making medicines. Tathagata when alive, frequently 
sojourned in this country ; whatever sacred traces of 
his presence there are, A 46 ka-raja has built stupas on 
those spots as mementos. There are also here traces 
of the great Arhat Upagupta, who sojourned here whilst 
engaged in the conversion of men. 


From this, going east 900 li or so, crossing the river 1 
to its eastern bank, we come to Mu-lo-san-po-la (Miilas- 
thanapura or Multan, Si-yu-ld, ii. 274). The people 
sacrifice to the gods and worship U-fa-tsun (Aditya ?), 2 
that is, the Sun 3 -God. His image is cast out of yellow 
gold, and adorned with every kind of precious stone. 
People from all neighbouring countries come here to 
offer their prayers. The flowery woods, the tanks and 
ponds, the tastefully arranged tiles, the surrounding 
steps, all these, when viewed as a pleasurable sight, 
cannot but inspire feelings of admiration. 

From this, going north-east 7 00 li or so, we come to 
the kingdom of Po-fa-to-lo 4 (Parvata). By the side of 
the capital is a great Sangharama, with about 100 
priests, all of whom study the Great Vehicle. It was 
here Jinaputra, Master of Sastras, formerly composed 
the Yogacharya-bhumi-^astra-k&rika. Here, also, the 
Master of Sastras, Bhadraruclii, and the Master of Sastras, 
Gunaprabha, originally became disciples. 

Because this country had two or three leading priests 
whose claims for learning might serve for guidance, the 
Master of the Law stopped here two years 5 and studied 

1 0~ t iFt 3 The symbol in the text is doubt- 

ior M * ful. But I take it for “ Jih,” the sun, 

s I should think lather a Peisian, 4 Far, Po-lo fa-to. 

than a Sanscrit woid, is to be sought * Julien has months, 

heie. 
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tho MuMbhidbimiWtotri and the Siddlmrnn-Simp.ln- 
gnha-<!stn f nnd the rnsihsM-«ul) a £\stm, as received 
in the S'mimitlja school 

From thi«, returning a e am b) a south cist 1 route to Mng- 
ndha, tho Master arm ul nt the Nfdamla monaster) 1 here 
lie paid his respects to the pm st called Ching-ft-t^ong tftcr 
which he heard that to the west of this place about three 
jAjinas there was a convent called filadahn, where lived 
a renowned priest called Frnjfiahhadra, a native of lo-lo- 
po ti (IUlapati ?), who had embraced tho rtb 0 ious lift- in 
the school of the Sinfistav'idms. 

Tins man had distinguished himself lr> his knowledge 
of the three 1’itahas ami of the Sabdavidj! nnd tho 
Hetuvid) \ £\stras and others 

lhe Master of the Law having remained here for two 
months closelj questioned him about matters on which 
ho had doubts 

Irom tins he went again to the lull calhd Yashtivani, 
nml stopped with a householder who was a native of 
Suratha and a Ksliattnjn by caste — his name vvis 
Jajaseha, a writer of bistros As a )outh he was given 
to stud}, and first under Bhadrmiclu Mastci of Sistras, 
he had studied the Hetuvid}!- sisti a , then under 
Sthitamati Bodlnsattva, lie had studied the 6abdi\id)A 
ststra (and others) belonging to tho Great and Little 
Vehicle Again under Silabliadra, Master of the Law 
he had studied the Yoga £!stra 

And then again, with lespect to the numerous pro- 
ductions of secular (outsuh) writers the four Vedas, 
works on astrouoin) and geography, on the medicinal 
art, magic and arithmetic he had completely mastered 
these frpm beginning to end lie had exhausted these 
inquiries root ( leaf) and branch , he had studied all of 
them both within and without His acquirements ( virtue ) 
made him the admnation of the period 
Pumav arm a raja lord of Magadha, had great respect 

1 Julica gives Koi Ih East 
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for learned men, and honoured those distinguished as 
sages : hearing of this man’s renown, he was much 
pleased, and sent messengers to invite him to come to 
his court, and nominated him “ Kwo-sse” (Master of the 
Kingdom), and assigned for his support the revenue of 
twenty large towns. But the Master of Sastras declined 
to receive them. 

After the obsequies of Purnavarma, Siladitya raja also 
invited him to be “ the Master (of the country')’’ and 
assigned him the revenue of eighty large towns of 
Orissa. But again the Master declined the offer. The 
king still urged him repeatedly to acquiesce, but he as 
firmly refused. Then addressing the king he said: “ Jay- 
asena has heard, that he who receives the emoluments 
of. the world (men), also is troubled with the concerns 
of life; but now my object is to teach the urgent 
character of the fetters of birth and death; how is it 
possible then to fiud leisure to acquaint myself with the 
concerns of the king ? ” 

So saying, he respectfully bowed and went away, the 
king being unable to detain him. 

From that time he has constantly * lived on the 
mountain called Yashtivana, where he takes charge of 
disciples, teaching and leading them on to persevere, and 
expounding the books of Buddha. The number of laymen 
and priests (religious persons) who honour him as their 
Master is always a large one, amounting to several 
hundred. 

The Master of the Law remained with him first and 
last for two years, and studied a treatise on the difficulties 
of the Vidya-matra-siddhi lustra, the I-i-li-hm, the Shing- 
wu-wai-lun, the puh-clm-ni-pan-shih-i-yin-un-lun, the 
clmong-ycin-hing-lun ; and he also asked explanations of 
passages in the Yoga and the Iletuvidyfi Sastras which yet 
caused him doubt. 

When this was done he unexpectedly dreamt in the 
night and saw all the chambers and courts of the 
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Xfilanda monastery deserted and fowl; tnimover, then* 
were nought, but water buff does fastened ui them, with 
no (•nests or followers. I ho Master of thy Liw entering 
through the Western gate of the hall of l'Maiitva raja, 
beheld on the top of the four-store) « d pantsuit a goldui- 
colourcd man, of a grave and imposing countenance, 
whilst a glorious light shone within the entire nlmde 
His mmd was ov erjojed, and he wished to ascend to the 
top, hut ho found no wn) to do fo, ho then t)* sought 
him to Tinch down and lift Intn up — hut he replied : 
"I am Mnnjuta Bodhmttva, )our Larma does not )tt 
admit of {such a privilege )” — and tlun po ntmg to the 
outside of the convent, ho c aid "Do )ou see that?" 
The Master of the Law looking in the direction indicated 
by his finger, saw a fierce fire burning without the con- 
vent, and consuming to ashes ullages and towns Then 
the golden figure said “ You should 1 * return soon, for after 
ten years £ilftditya rija will be dead , 8 and India bo laid 
waste and in rebellion, wicked men will slaughter one 
another; remember these words of inino l ” After he had 
finished, ho disappeared 

Tho Master of the Law when ho awoke, filled with 
pleasurahlo emotion, went to JajasSna and told him of 
his dream. .TaynsGna said " liicro is no rest in the entire 
world {the three uorlth) . it is quite possible it may he, 
as ) oil have heard in jour dream, but as jou have 
received the intimation, tho responsibility is yours . you 
must use your own expedient” Trom this may be 
gathered, that whatever good men (great students) do, 
all is watched over by B&dlusattvns When thinking 
of going from India — then it was told to 3 Sailablmdra and 
lie detained me When still delajing and not going 
back, then I was told of the fact of death, by way of 
exhortation to return. If my conduct were not in agtee- 

1 Kwei tsz’ cliU “ go fiom hero 

? to* a full examination of this subject, wit Max MttUer'a India p a86 

* p 146, Jul —Suj/ra, p 108. 
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raent with the holy mind (of the Bddhisattva) how could 
this have happened ? 

So towards the end of the Yung Hwei 1 period (i.e. 
about 654-5, a.d.), Siladitya raja died, and India was 
subjected to famine and desolation, as had been predicted. 
The imperial ambassador, Wang-un-tsc, was at this time 
making ready to be a witness of these things. 2 It was 
now the beginning of the first month. 

It is in this same month, according to the rules of the 
Western country, they bring forth from the Bodhi convent 
(viz., at Gdya) the Sariras of Buddha. Both laymen and 
priests from all countries come together to witness the 
spectacle, and to worship. The Master of the Law, 
therefore, with Jayasena both went to see the relic-bones. 
These are both great and small. The large ones are 
like a round pearl, bright and glistening, and of a 
reddish- white colour. There are also ilesh-relics, large as 
a bean, and in appearance shining red. An innumerable 
multitude of disciples offered incense and flowers; after 
ascribing praises and offering worship they take (the 
relies ) back and place them in the Tower (stupa). 

At the end of the first watch of the night, Jayasena 

and the Master of the Law were discoursing about the 

, , 0 

inequality as to size of the different Sariras. ' Then 
Jayasena said, "Your disciple has seen in different 
places Sariras (only) as large as rice grains, how happens 
it then that these are so large ? Venerable sir ! have 
you any doubts on this point ? ” 

Hiuen-Tsiang replied, "I share your doubts in this 
matter.” 

After a little while the light of the lamps in the 
building was suddenly eclipsed, and within and without 
there was a supernatural illumination produced. On 
looking out they saw the relic-tower bright and effulgent 
as the sun, whilst from its summit proceeded a lambent 


1 This period lasted to 656 A.D. 

2 That is, the embassy from China to India now being prepared. 
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flame of lt\ o colour*, retch m,; to the »h) llea\< timid 
earth were fl<xx1e<l with h ht the mwu mid Man we re 
no longer seen nul a subtle perfume rctinul to litiUiii' 
through and fill the court* and the precinct* 

Then it was noi'fd abroad, from one to the other, that 
the were exhibiting a might} munch All th 

iQulutndt l«ing c gnizmit of it, came t< „tthir and again 
offered their aloralton and ftpahe in raj lure of the won- 
derful si 0 ht. If} degrees the light grew 1 cm and l'’-*** 
and when nt the Hat moment it was n\>out to dm out, it 
seemed to encircle the dome of the tower tutu a 

and then it was absorbed (n-5 it trerr) within (the tower) 
And now licnacn and earth were n P nm wrapped in dark 
and the different stars once more appearc l All 
who witnessed this miracle wero freed from doubts 1 
The} then paid worship to the Hod hi tree, and also to 
the sacred acstigcs, and eight da} a lming parsed the} 
returned once more to the N&lamh monaster} 

At this tune the Master of bistros £tlablmdra deputed 
the Master of the Law to expound to the congregation 
the MahA} 'lm-«ximp.angmlin Astra and comments on the 
difficulties of the Yid}f i niatra siddht Astra 

At the same tune aifcTnmcnt priest n uned Minharasmt* 
had been explaining for the sake of the fmtermt} (the 
fow classes ) the Prill} amfila- Astra and the bita-Sdstra, 
ncwl} arranged, the object of which was to refute the 
principles of the "iuga 

'ihe Master of the Law bad, in the best of spirit, 
opposed the PrAnjamfila and £ata-‘>'lstm, and approx ed 
of the Toga with the opinion that the illustrious (holy) 
men, who founded these doctunc , each followed one 
thought, and were not mutuall} at xariancc, or opposed, 
and if thtj cannot be quite reconciled lie said, } et these 
are not contradictor}, and the fault is with thur successors 
but tins cannot bar the truth of the Law 


* It is curious to f nil from tl cse 

accounts tJ c prevuler cc of such 

pious fm ids in Iudli at ll s time 


* I n lnj t ti is ren lenng from 
lie h y coj j I is part of au 
armj, ami not r* , a lion 
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From a feeling of pity fur the narrow views of this 
doctor, the Master of the Law frequently went to question 
and to correct his opinions. But he was unable to induce 
him to reply. From this circumstance his disciples 
gradually left him, and attached themselves to the Master 
of the Law. 

Hiuen-Tsiang aimed by the assertions of the Pranya- 
mula and Sata-^astras simply to overthrow the conclusions 
of the Sankhya, but said nothing about a self-derived or 
external nature, or the perfectly complete true nature 
(of Buddha ) — but yet Simliarasmi could not grasp the 
argument nor consent to its truth. He affirmed only 
the proposition “ yih-tsai-wu-sho-tch,” (“ all things without 
attainment ”), 1 and he affirmed that the conclusion of the 
Yoga in reference to the complete, perfect, and true 
(nature), &c., was an error, and this was the uniform posi- 
tion he took up in argument. 

The Master of the Law, in order to reconcile the two 
doctrines, 2 affirming that they were not contradictory, 
composed a £astra which he called Hunti-TsvAig in 3000 
616 kas. When finished he presented it to Silabhadra 
and the great congregation. All spoke approvingly 
of it, and it is generally accepted for study (practice ). 

Simliarasmi, filled with shame, forthwith left the con- 
vent and went to the Bodlii monastery (at Gaya), There 
he privately requested a fellow-student of his, one Clian- 
drasiniha of Eastern India, to come with him and discuss 
these difficult points of doctrine, and so relieve him from 
his former disgrace. But when this man came he was 
faint-hearted and silent, and did not dare to sav a word. 
Thus the fame of the Master of the Law increased greatly. 


Before Simliarasmi had departed Siladitya-raja had 

1 i.e. u that nothing is to be attained - Viz., isfc, that there is nothing to 
by effort ; ” this proposition is the be attained by effort ; and 2 nd, that 
opposite of yih-tsai-yeou-sho-teh. we may attain the one true nature 

[by Y6ga], 



t oo* *t i thl shi 1 1 on i r nocrus r iso 

co i*tructod a Vihtrx entered with l r plat's l) th 
f It of the Vtliitdt iMinvlcn, nb «* ft bun 1 red f*-< t in 
1 i p ht It nnjrti d ihr w r li nil c untrue 

The ) m/ aftir ftMinnn/ from tl t *>uh)ii„ »lu n of Kofi- 
ycdln (Gxnpmf) run to Onoi ’ll pno's of this 
cotmtrj nil f nh tlu. little V» licit, owl <Io not blue 
m tlu* Grot Vcb d<* Tlio *a> it is a if tin* 

* gl ) -flower" hiteMcR, etui mt not <Miscim1 I) Hu! ilia, 
Mhen the) raw tin ) mg after h n arnwi), they <MUrrd 
into con vmatlm mil eoid INi In ir tbit the I in/ has 
built 1) the f*ulc of the Mdmda content a Vih'tn if 
bro's, n wntJ las/nifunl anil ndmirobh Hut wh) ilnl 
not j our nnjc't) cotifeituct a Kfii'ihlo t mpe, or *omc 
other building: of tint s rt?** 

ihc 1 in/ nnswtrel M What mean )cm h) the c words 
of reproach 7 ” 

In rcpl), the) raid ' The Monaster) of NlUanda and 
its 'ah) •flower'* doctrine ir not different from the 
K quhha feet this is our meaning’ 

ilefort this n ccnsccrot'd king of South India had a 
ti acher, an old HrAhmnn, whose naino was Projfiogtipta, 
who was well verged m the doc' rim. of tlu Somnmtljo 
school, This man compo«el n treatise in 700 <161 as 
a 0 uc«t the Great Vehicle All Clio tenchirs of the Little 
elude were rejoiced thereat and tal mg tin booh showed 
it to the king and said "Tins represents our doctrine 
is there a man of the other «chool that con upset one 
single word of it?" 

The km/ said ‘ I hate heard of the fox, accompanied 
b) the meadow rats, boasting he was able to contend with 
the lion, hut os soon as he s iw him, then Ins heart failed 
him and the) were all scattered m a moment. You, sirs, 
hose not*)ct seen the priests of the Great Vehicle, nud so 
you firml) maintain ) our foolish principles If ) ou once 

1 Tl e tlu flover t oetrlne U fully bfitra was fran fit! ere 11 o iloe 
exjl inelfntle Surailgnmfc fcftn. trine t* »iti | ly tl at nil objective 
It was ev 1 tly a ductrir e ilcvdoj el j 1 enomet i nro oi ly like tlyjtoiccrt 
in tie Milan la monastery es tils unrial nml rani j! Ug 
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Sf'o them — affrighted, you will, I fear, then, he the same as 
that (fox). 

Then they answered : “ If there be any doubt on the 
Icing’s part about the matter, why not assemble a con- 
ference and let there be a close investigation, as to right 
and wrong ? ” 

The king said : “ And what difficulty is there in 
this ? ” 

So on that very day he sent a messenger with a letter 
to the Nalanda convent to Joilabhadra, the Master of the 
Law, surnamed “ the treasure of the true doctrine,” 
(>S 'addharma pit aka ?), in which he said: “Your servant, 
whilst progressing through Orissa, met some priests of 
the Little Vehicle who, hampered by contracted views, 
adhere to a Mstra which abuses the principles of the 
Great Vehicle. They speak of the followers of that system 
as men of a different religion, and they wish to hold a 
controversy with you on this point. Now I know that 
in your convent there are eminent priests and exceedingly 
gifted, of different schools of learning, who will undoubt- 
edly be able to overthrow them — so now, in answer to 
their challenge, I beg you to send four men of eminent 
ability, well acquainted with one and the other school, 
nn/1 nkn with dm esoteric and exoteric doctrine, to the 
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though he were n man of Junior abtlil) and ord tnr) 
w i*dotn, vfoiil! nmrtlH’i'i l«e quit* aufllcimt (to over- 
cone then) Ik* not therrfi rt mixmil\ \< titrable Pin’ 
If ho were to guff r debit, ho I now* lint the priests of 
Chun from tins time until 1 have i o rq uiatutil" 

On this th ) were nil filial with jo) 

Hut hllUitva r'iji n^iai *ent n letter to this c filet 
“There is no unit tslrn'e jn*sur for im former request 
let them w nit, ami afterwards com* h rt ' 

About this time there win n heretic of the * Shun-si ” 
sect ( the I/hUtyai), who came to dispute the 

Alf/fli/fa r\onh) nnd he wrote out fort) thews nrnl hung 
them up nt the Temple gate * If nn\ one within can 
refute these principles,” ho said, " I will then give m) 
head ns a proof of his \ ictor) ” 

Several days basing pv«ed without nn) response to 
this challenge, the Master of the Caw sent nn attendant 
(pure man) from within Ins quarters to go nnd pull down 
the writing (document), to tear it m piece*, nnd tramplo 
it under foot 

The llralnnan in a great rago ashed Inin and said. 
“ 'Who are ) ou ? ” 

llo said "I am the servant of Mah&jAnadCva’ 

Tho Brahman, wlio had long heard of the fame of 
tho Master, wa3 abashed, and daro not go m to dispute 
With him 

The Master of the Law therefore bade him como in 
and discuss the points Then in tho prc s encc of 6lla- 
bhadra he called on all the priests to be witnesses whilst 
he disputed with the Brahman lie then noticed m 
succession tho various opinions of tho different heretical 
schools and said The Bhfitos, Nirgranthas, tho Kiqfl- 
likns, and tho Jutikas, 1 are all differently arrayed Tho 

* Or, Ckud inkas, itscc ties with matted 1 air Cf Eitcl ffardboo l anb 
fyudingas 
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Sankhyas and the Ydi^eshikas 1 are mutually opposed. 
The Bhutas cover themselves with cinders, and think 
this to be meritorious. Their skin of a livid white colour 
looking like a cat in the chimney comer. The Nirgran- 
thas and their followers go without clothing, and so 
attract notice, making it a meritorious act to pull out 
their hair by violence ; their skin dried up and their feet 
hard, and in appearance like the decayed wood on the 
river bank. The sect of the Kapalikas, with their 
chaplets of bones round their heads and necks, inhabiting 
holes and crevices of the rocks, like Yakslias who haunt 
the place of tombs. As for the Chingkias ( Ghudinkas ), 
they wear garments soiled with filth, and eat putrid food. 
They resemble pigs that lie wallowing in the midst of a 
cesspool. And now, how can you regard these things 
as proofs of wisdom ? — are they not evidences of madness 
and folly ? 

As to the heretics called Sankhyas ( sho-lun ), they 
establish twenty-five principles ; from prakriti or miila- 
prakriti, proceeds mahat ; from mahat proceeds ahan- 
Icdra; from this proceed the five subtle particles (called 
tanmdtra ) ; from these proceed the five elements ; from 
these the eleven organs (of sense and action). These 
twenty-four all minister to and cherish the soul (atman), 
which accepting and using the help thus given, excludes 
and removes itself. This being done, then the “soul” 
remains pure and uncontaminated . 2 

As for the Yai^eshikas , 3 they establish six predica- 
ments, viz., “ the true ” ( substance ), quality, action, exist- 
ence, the same and the different nature, the harmonious 
aggregate nature. These six are apprehended by soul, 
which by apprehending them, not being already liberated, 
is, by this apprehension, liberated, and by freedom from 
the six lahhanas , 4 it arrives at what is called Nirvana. 

1 Formerly called Wci-si-sse ; tile is very great. I depend on the 
expression used in the Text Shing-lun, Chinese version of the Sanikhya- 
pvobably refers to this system, as a Kfirikfi (Wnn/io, No. 1300). 
logical school of philosophy. a Colebrooke, p. 182. 

- The difficulty of this translation 4 Chinese “s/nny.” 
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Hut now, to rebut ttio principles of tlic SAihkhjn- 
SAstra; jou si) tint in tho prut nee of jour twentj-fuo 
principles, the clnnctc r of *' roul " 1 is distinct and 
di\cr?c, but b) .intermingling with the other twentj-four 
it becomes sub tantiillj nud intnnsMj one And jou 
Fij tint Nature (/VriJrifi) 13 hjpostatisid bj union with 
tho three "gunas” of ‘Sitt\s, ' "rajas” nml “ to mas,” 
mid bj intermingling of time three, there is perfected 
tho *' JfaJiat " nud tho other twenU-threo principles, 
thus jou nflirm tint these twentj three principles nro 
perfected bj the three gums Ilut if j ou construn your 
“ Mahat ” and tlic other*, to lay hold of the three, and 
bo to become pcrfict, as m ca«o of n crowd or n forest 5 
and without tins iutcnuui 0 ling tlioj are* fiUe — how then 
do )ou si) tint “ill things are true" {substantially 
true) ? 

Again, “ Mfifnt " and tlic re t, being each perfected bj 
tlic tiirec, then each one so perfected is tho samo as the 
whole, but if each is tho same ns the whole, then tho 
oflico of each ought to be the fame, and then, where is 
the forco of the three forming tho substance of all ? 
Again, if one is the same as all, then tho mouth and 
the tjo functions, and so on, aro tho samo as the 
functions of nature. 

Again, if each function discharges tho duties of all, 
then tho mouth and the car, and so on, ought to smell 
perfumes and sec colours, for if not, what is tho meaning 
of the assertion that the three "gunas” make one common 
substance ? IIow can any sensible man formulate such 
principles ? 

Hut agun, '* Praltili' and “Atman” both being eternal, 
ought to bo in tluir hjpostascs identical, bow, then, can 
one, in distinction from tho other, by intermingling, pro- 
duce M&liat, and so on ? 

Hut again, with respect to the nature of “ Atman? if it 

l I er* n*I exutenc? rent tty t! c % u tel yas —C0M10 le, 

* ‘Be */val 0/ tl e qualities of 1 158 
JVal re at ice Jo of the trees of a fo 
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is eternal, then it is the same as “ pralcriti” — but if they 
are the same, then what need of speaking of “ diman ” ? — 
and then the “ dim an ” is not able to accept the aid of 
the twenty-four principles, and so there can be no possi- 
bility of establishing the different offices of “ subject ” and 
“ object" 

Thus far, and in the same way, he discoursed, whilst 
the Brahman was silent and unable to reply. 1 

But at last, rising up, he respectfully said : “I am 
overcome ; I am ready to abide by the former compact.” 

The Master of the Law said : “ We who are &ikya- 
putras do not propose as our end the destruction of the 
life of men. I now bid you act as my servant and follow 
my directions ( teaching , or doctrine ). 

The Br&hman was overjoyed and immediately attached 
himself to his service. All who heard of this affair were 
filled with admiration and praise. 

And now, the Master of the Law being desirous to go 
to Orissa, inquired about getting the essay of the “Little 
Vehicle ” which proposed to destroy the principles of the 
“Great Vehicle ” in 700 61 okas. 

The Master of the Law after examination found several 
passages of a doubtful character. 

He then addressed the Brahman whom lie had con- 
quered : “ Have you in former days studied these prin- 
ciples or not ? ” 

He replied : “ Yes ! I have studied them five times.” 

The Master of the Law wished to make him speak to 
the point — on which he said : “ How can I, who am your 
slave, venture to instruct you ? ” 

« 

Then the Master of the Law said : “ These are heretical 
doctrines of which I know nothing : you may speak to me 
without any compunction.” 

1 The foregoing section is omitted by Julien. I offer my translation ns 
tentative only. 
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“In that case," he said, "let us wait till the middle of 
night, lest any of the public should suppose that >ou had 
aught to learn from me, your slave, and so lose confi- 
dence in your celebrity." 

Accordingly when the night wns advanced he dismissed 
all the rest, and caused him to go through the entire 
work. 

Then having grasped the errors of the work, lie wrote 
a refutation of it in 1600 Alohas, and called it “ The 
destruction of heresy ,” taking up the doctrines of the 
Great Vehicle, point by point. 

lie presented the work to ^ilabhadra, and amongst all 
the disciples there was not one, on reading the work, but 
was consenting to it. "Who,” they said, “can o\ertum 
such aiguments ?” 

And now, not forgetful of the origin of this refutation, 
he said to the BriUiman: “You have been sufficiently 
humiliated as my slave, after conquest had in argument ; 
I now liberate jou; you may go wlieio you will" 

/ The Brahman, filled with joy, went fortli to Kumarupa, 
/in Eastern India, and told Ivuinlra-rftja about the high 
qualities of the Master of the Law The king hearing 
of it was oveij'oyed, and immediately sent a message, 
bidding the Master of the Law to come to him. 
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BOOK V. 

Begins with the prediction of the Nirgrantha relating to his 
return home , and ends with his arrival in China. 

i 

In the interval, before the arrival of the messenger of 
Kum&ra, a naked Nirgrantha disciple, whose name was 
Vajra, unexpectedly entered the chamber (of the Master 
of the Laid). 

Now the Master of the Law had heard of old time 
that the Nirgranthas are skilled in divination (divining 
by lots). He asked this man therefore to be seated and 
opened out his doubts to him, questioning and saying: 
“ Hiuen-Tsiang, a priest of China, has been here inquiring 
and studying for a year and some months. He now 
wishes to return home, but does not know whether his 
way is open to do so, nor whether it is better for his 
good fortune to stay or to go ; he is in doubt, too, about 
the length or shortness of his life. I pray you, good 
sir, cast my horoscope and see.” 1 

The Nirgrantha then took a piece of white stone and 
drew a figure on the ground, and after casting the lots, he 
replied : “ It is very good for the Master to stay, all the 
clergy and laity in the five Indies have a profound respect 
for him; the time for going and successfully returning, 
with the respect of all, is also fortunate ; but not so good 
as the other. As for the years of your life, you will have 
ten years added to your present age. But as for evidence 
as to the continuation of your present good fortune, there 
is nothing to be found out.” 

The Master of the Law again asked him : “ My mind’s 


_ 1 This, in connection with other passages, is sufficient to show the supersti- 
tious character of the Pilgrim. 
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**rtu\ tally Larr if I rta! ficwl m 
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Vi a Ktyn-.tl t ja'J: **])-> r‘. I** aux.ots ^HUilyn. 
r 9 ,*, a-J Km Hfi-tVi will «!<-* ncn m 

<s^rt; i' c Mv*<r vt ill « >ful)y return mUio it 
eedl '* ** 

Tli^ Ma*Vr cf t 1 * Law, in reply, **U: "A* to llcie 
twa U*y* l J xve ncirr jrt «wm l! how then can 
is 'ch ft lift *r<"* l**fall ttm J 4 * 

To* Nir^a*’’ n 1 1 *' Kt»nArw Jjs 1 vt already r^nt 
irr f wr» !u mule jpu to p to bin, in Ivro or three 
dajMl *y ftad 1 fim»f A ft<r you lmc *eoi Kumftm 
><?u «t ! rtl o I t).i " 

listing thus *p»Un be went away 
Tl e M'l’Ur of tV Law forthwith making up his mind 
to rc'um, pall ciptvinl attention to hut lx>of a and images. 

AH tl * pnr**a hrvr.n,' of it, nine to him in a Ixvdy 
nnl Wp’<d him to rcmnn, rnitg "India i* tie phee 
of JluddliVa b rth. The great Stmt, although he has 
p.i» , ed ten), has )it hft Miind him many traces (of fas 
jrftcre/); a\l atgiiakr haj pinus in life than to suit, and 
adore, and exalt tln. r c (rr/icj) f Why then do jou lesVo 
thi 5 c, after hnung corno ro far? Morvoatr, Chinn is a 
country of Mli&lii*, men of no imj>ortnnce, and shallow 
ns to religion, and so the lluddhas nro nc\er bom there. 
The mind (of tht jxoyU) is mrron, and their coarseness 
is profound, nml hence neithi r saints nor cages go there 
from tins couutr) ; the coldness of the climate, and tho 
ruggctlncss <f the countn — tin so circumstances, also, aro 
tnon^h to cam • )o« to think ! " 

The MnsU r of the Iiiw replied : " Tiio kiug of the Law, 
i r. Jluddha (Dhtrmarftja), in establishing the principles of 
his doctnne.de 5 igued them for uim crcal diffusion: how then 
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can tliose who have received the benefit thereof, exclude 
those not yet enlightened. In that country of China the 
superior magistrates are clothed with dignity, and the laws 
are everywhere respected. The prince is regarded as sacred, 
the ministers are faithful, parents are loving, children are 
obedient, virtue and justice are highly esteemed, age and 
uprightness preferred in honour. Moreover, how deep 
and mysterious their knowledge ! how divine the model of 
their wisdom ! their rules in agreement with heaven. 
They do not regard the seven heavenly bodies as hidden 
from their literature , 1 they make instruments, divide the 
seasons, produce the six sharp-notes of music, and so are 
able to tame or drive away birds or beasts, subdue the 
spirits to their will, calm the influences of the yang and 
yin principles in Nature. From the time the bequeathed 
doctrine of Buddha penetrated to the East, they have 
highly venerated the Great Vehicle ; in meditation, they 
are placid as the shining waters ; in morals, their renown 
is like the perfume of opening flowers ; in practice, they 
engage the heart; their earnest vow is to obtain the 
fullest degree of merit, and by quiet abstraction to 
prepare for the acquisition of the threefold body, and the 
highest condition of being. 

“The great holy one descending spiritually (into the 
world), himself raised the standard of religious teaching, 
and proclaimed the excellent doctrine, he was exhibited in 
his golden features to the eyes of men, and still there is 
no check to the aim of his long career. 

“ How then can you say that Buddha did not go to this 
country (of China) because of its insignificance ? ” 

They replied : “ The Scriptures say that all regions are 
blessed with plenty or the opposite, according to their 
meritorious condition in point of -religious excellence. 
It is better for the Master of the Law to live here with 
us in Jambudvipa where Buddha was born than to go to 


1 That is, they are acquainted with bodies [viz., the sun, the moon, and 
the movements of the seven heavenly five planets). 
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t' ‘.l country, Ituvi'i'di a.* that it a fr tjltfr an 1 an ml 
c* ^attr, without any tvl p<-c* r f r.i. and for this »w*n 

WO U, <* lh<* JJvVf ft'*. to IT » Lift tl '•IT.*’ 

Th<* Mvji-r <f th<* I/itr * Vm aliMrtti* 

rjvndht,* In a di*cj'h%ra , J ■ Why ih*-* th* *mi Intel 
ever Jm.jI*} hjpa 1* 4 To «hrjv*r*<* the g'oom,* was the 
an *wcr. Tnh, -t-o, U \* «* trat^n why 1 pirjsve u» 
return to my own ca*:nt tr.~ 

The p*io*U lming perxvited that there* was no agree* 
went hirly, bought him to go (* % »H f^n) to £|ha- 
bhadra, Matter «»f the haw, am! ft t forth 1m lutoil'on to 
him. Then ^t’ahhalm. Matter of the Law, a hireling 
him, niit: *‘\Vhy, Mr, base sou come to this iv-nhition f w 

He* repin'd : “ Tins country n the place oT Ihuldhi'u 
birth : it is im|*o mWc not to tegard it with affection ; 
on!) Ifimn-T«hng*fi intention in coming hither was to 
inquire after the great law for the benefit of his Allow 
cn »turt«. Since my nrmal litre, juu, mr, hive con- 
descended, on my account, to explain (or, ncitt) the 
YfigflrMnti^blifiini f-lslrn, ami to multifile doubtful 
pi'ingc*. I line tuned mid adored tho nend \cstiges 
of our religion, and he ml tin* profound exposition of the 
different schools. My inmd has 1 mh.ii oaerjojid, and inv 
visit here, lew, I protest, been of the utmost profit, I 
desire now to go Inch ami translate and explain to others 
what I lmo heard, eo ns to cause others also to ho 
equally grateful to you, with ms self, m hearing and 
understanding these things; and for this reason I am 
umulhng to delay my return and remain here.' 1 

6llabhadra joj fully replied : " Tin se nro thoughts 
worthy of a BMhisatts a ; my heart anticipates jour own 
wishes! I will give orders for jour conaejanco hence; 
ami you, my friends, do not cause any trouble by delaj- 
ing him " 

Having said this, he retired to Ins room. After two 
dija the messenger sent by Kumfira-HAja of 1'astern 
India presented - a letter to £llabhndra, to this effect; 
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“Your disciple wishes to see the great priest come from 
China. I pray you, respected sir, to send him and so 
gratify this imperial thought of mine.” 

Silabhadra, on receipt of the letter, announced to the 
congregation as follows: “ Kumara-Raja wants to invite 
Hiuen-Tsiang (to go to him), hut we have already agreed 
to induce him to go to Siladitya-Baja’s residence, to discuss 
with the (doctors of the) Little Vehicle. If he goes to 
that one (Kumdra), perhaps Sil Mitya will be expecting 
him, and then how will he be able to secure his presence ? 
we ought not to send him.” And so he told the messenger 
saying : “ The priest of China is anxious to return to his 
own country and so is unable to comply with the king’s 
request.” 

The messenger having arrived, the king again de- 
spatched another to renew the invitation, in these words : 
“ Although the Master wishes to return home, yet for a 
little while let him come to your disciple. There shall be 
no difficulty about his departure. I pray you comply with 
my humble request, and do not again decline to come.” 

Silabhadra not having consented to the proposal, the 
king with great anger sent yet another messenger with a 
personal despatch for Silabhadra, the Master of the Law, 
to the following effect : “ Your disciple like a common man 
has followed the way of worldly pleasure, and has not 
yet learnt the converting power residing -in the law of 
Buddha. And now when I heard the name of the priest 
belonging to the outside country, my body and soul were 
overjoyed ; expecting the opening of the germ of religion 
(i within me). But you, ,sir, have again refused to let him 
come here, as if you desired to cause the world to be for 
ever plunged in the dark night (of ignorance). Is this 
the way in which your Eminence hands down and trans- 
mits the bequeathed law for the deliverance and salvation 
of all the world ? Having an invincible longing to think 
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Kindi} of find show rcsjcct to (the Master), I Imo ogam 
sent a tnc^'cn^cr with a written request if he docs not 
come, your di*cip1e will then let tlio owl portion of him- 
siU piev ail In recent turns Jjasafigha-nlja was equal 
Btill to the destruction of the law ami tij rooted the Bfldhi 
tree. I)o you, in} Master, suppo'Q that }our di«cip1o has 
no such power as this 7 If nccc^ary then I will equip 
in) arm} and elephant’, and like the clou Is sweep down 
on and trunplc to the acr} dust that monaster} of 
KaKmda. Tht*c words (a rr true) ns the sun! Master I 
it is better foryou to examine and «co (tchat you in// do)" 

^Ihlhadra lming received the letter, mldrt’scd the 
Master of the law thus * With regard to that king, 
Ins better mind (or, virtuous mind) is fast bound and 
weak, within his territories the Jaw of Buddha 1ms not 
widely extended since the tune that he heard }otir 
honourable name, ho lias formed a deep attachment for 
}ou, perhaps }ou aro destined to bo m this period of 
} our existence his * good friend 1 The } our best dibgenco 
then and go You ha\c become a disciple in order to 
benefit the world, this then is perhaps jour just oppor- 
tumt} and ns when }ou destro} a tree }ou lin\e onl} 
to cut through tbo root, and the branches w ill of thcm> 
sclves wither aw a}, so when }OU arrive in that countty 
onl} cause the heart of the king to open (to the truth) 
and then the people will also bo converted But if }ou 
refiz’o and do not go, then perhaps there will bo evil 
deeds done Do not shrink from this slight trouble ” 

The Master of the Law, leaving lus teacher, went with 
the envoy, and armed there 'I he King c eemg him was 
greatl} rejoiced, and met bun with Ins great officers, and 
pajing lum roverencc with much ceremonj, conducted 
him witlim lus palace. Ever} da) lie arranged music and 
banquets, with religious offerings of flowers mid incense, 

J 1 or tlili cxi rest oo tide Haug * Essays on tbo Tarsus {Trub cr’t Edition) 
P =09- 
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and requested him to follow the ordinary rules of religious 
fast days. 

Thus passed a month and more, when Siladitya-raja, 
returning from his attack on Kongyodha, heard that the 
Master of the Law was residing with Kumara. Being 
surprised, he said : " I frequently asked him to come 
here before this — and he did not come, how is it that .he 
is now living there ? ” Sending a messenger, therefore, 
he bade Kumara-raja to send the priest of China to him 
at once. 

The king replied, “ He can take my head, but he can- 
not take the Master of the Law yet.” The messenger 
returning gave this answer, on which the Siladitya-raja 
was greatly enraged, and calling together his attendants, 
he said : “ Kum&ra-r&ja despises me. How comes he to use 
such coarse language in the matter of a single priest ? ” 

Then he sent another messenger who said, in an abrupt 
manner : “ Send the head, that I may have it immediately 
by my messenger who is to bring it here.” 

Kumara, deeply alarmed at the folly of his language — * 
immediately ordered his army of elephants, 20,000 in 
number, to be equipped, and his ships, 30,000 in number. 
Then embarking with the Master of the Law they passed 
up the Canges together in order to reach the place where 
Sil&ditya-r&ja was residing. When he arrived at the 
country of Kie-shu-ho-ki-lo ( Kajurgim ), there was a con- 
ference held, and Kum&ra, being about to depart to 
explain matters, first ordered some men to construct on 
the north bank of the Ganges a pavilion-of-travel, and 
then on a certain day he passed over the river and 
coming to the pavilion he there placed the Master of the 
Law, after which he himself with his ministers went to 

r 1 

meet Siladitya-raja on the north bank of the river. 

Siladitya seeing him coming was overjoyed, and know- 
ing his respect and love for the Master of the Law, he 
did not repeat his former threatening words, but simply 
asked him where the priest of China was stopping. 
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In it ply bn «H: " !!« h Haying in attain pavilion* 
oMni c 1 ** 

The Ling t ai 1 : " And why did 1 * n >t came with you T " 

"JVp’v.ng In fault “Mslit'ja has mj** -l fir lie 
ntlu' 1 -', an! huts te'i^oi, why r < t t nl for the 
Ma°cr to to* c to c i f c- with tl <* 1 tng ? " 

Tl c Ling n d* Ml it well, hut hr the pwvnt you 
tt av depart to your rendition, at d to»m now I my*i*1f 
will ro n** ** 

Ktim'n framing *pbc to tie Muter of the Lav, 
leaving “Tim Lug alllou„h h* *avs h* will com'’ to 
rw rrow, | ru*j*oct hr* will come to*ni r ht, an! vc mint 
attend him when b« e* tnc-a — hut if imtfi, let not 
the Master he moved (ira/A anrv/y) " 

Tlic M&'br of lie Low n plied « Hmcn-'lmng will 
conduct lmnv.lf according to the directions of the Jnvr of 
I'uddha," 

About the first watch of the mjit the Ling did 111 
effect attnc Then* Wire fomc men who reported that 
on tin n\ir there were several thou*aml hjitcd torches, 
and tint the) heard the sound of beating drums 

The Ling Mid* "llua is SHAdily 1 rAja approaching" 

He immediately ordered them to taLc torches 111 hand, 
whilst he lumsclf, with hn ministers, went forth a long 
wo> to meet him 

As Mlfidilya-rAja marchul,lio was alwa)a accompanied 
h) several hundred jtcrons with pollen urums, who beat 
one stroke for every step takin, tho) called these the 
' music pace-drums" (tsith-po-ku) 

SliAhtya alone u°cd this method — other kings were 
not permitted to adopt it. 

On hfi arrival tho Ling bowed down at the feet of tho 
Master of the Law, then scattering flowers before him ho 
rc e arded him with respect, nnd uttered his praises in ver<c3 
innumerable ; this done, ho addressed the Master thus 

" Your disciple iuv itcd tho Master in former da) a to 
come, — why did you not comply with my request?" 
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Answering, lie said : “ Hiuen-Tsiang came from far in 
search of tlie law of Buddha, and for the sake of hearing 
the Yoga-bhumi-sastra. When your order arrived I had 
not finished examining this saslra, and so did not 
immediately come to meet the king.” 

Again the king asked, as follows : “ The Master comes 
from China; your disciple has heard that that country 
has a king of Ts’in, whose fame is celebrated in songs 
and airs set for dancing and music ; I never yet knew 
who this king of Ts’in was, or what his distinguished 
merit* was, that led to this distinction.” 1 

The Master of the Law said : “ In my country when 
there is a man observable for the quality of protecting 
the good, capable of averting evil from the people, and 
able to nourish and cherish with fostering care all living 
things — then they sound his praise in songs and chants 
arranged to music, in the first place, for the ancestral 
temple ; and then for the use of the distant village folk. 
The king of Ts’in is the same, now, as the reigning 
Emperor of China — but before the highest authority of 
the Emperor (i.e. Shc-wong-ii) was established, then he 
was but invested as prince of Ts’in. This was a period 
of disorder in heaven and earth; the people had no' 
ruler, the fields and plains were covered with the bodies 
of men, the streams and valleys were full of their blood ; 
during the night ill-omened stars shed their pestilent light, 
vapours rose with the day, the three rivers were infested 
by voracious toll-collectors, and the four seas were 
afflicted with the poison of monstrous snakes. 

“The Prince, as the next of kin to the supreme ruler 
( ti ), obedient to the call of Heaven, filled wifh noble 
ardour, rallied his troops, put down the oppressors (male 
and female, Icing i) by force ; seizing the battle-axe and 
the lance, he quickly calmed the sea, the villagers were 

1 The reference is presumably to the Emperor She-wong-ti, B.O. 221. 
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to « x,} ixrrKVtrAv wmt summty.u 

j rrduundly *}u'*-t, ?n \ tho dfc&it mu n \ to order ns 
i*~fu r . The nn an! mom and star: «h< n* ont ftpim, 
uni tJ «? wr:3! was tiled with ptahlnlc f< r hn fare. 
J*i r l?)5* we «hu 1 ’* I'wi 4| -s" 

The hir,; Mil: "^ich a mvi is etc *r*il hv Iu-iumj 
to l*" 0 c 1 /»:\i c r th«* ttvslil" 

Apsin s i'*ri *t*,; th«* Mw* of th<* taw, lie* Mid • 
"Vt^r dj*ti}l** must now Mr in, to-tr,* :t *vr I w»H r-cntl 
ll*r* rr^tcr (to c «r pit<u*y — I in’*'. I)" will not suffer 
flora fit gur.** 

Thus Likin;* lesic, hr dejatVd. 

On the n»*xt tn rning if»^ muMi.iu cam**, and the 
Matter of tie Lvt w,th Kuu \n went t«v<:hrr to 
JsSlM.t)a'< |*shr\<n uniting unr which th^ king with 
Kmi* twuity tstsut fonts c-vi*" hath to in»-i than. Ihi* 
tuing tluy Mt down, wh*n tho re mud* wire f't before 
them, nee mpsti'id with music and *tnwn flowers 

TV * nt* itaimnent Wing o\cr, the king t nl • "I hive 
Vard that tl «* Master his combed a £.V**ra with a 
\l«*w to restrain withe! doctrine— where n Urn work?" 

The Master of the Law n plied, "It is hue,” and 
then he ca«‘«l the king to take it and look at it. 

Hawn-; examined it the king wvs much plenul, and 
addreHng ids attendants and the rest, he eiid: " I hate 
heard that when the ruii ri*es in its splendour the light 
of the glow-worm is cilip^cd/nml when the sound of 
heaven's thunder is heard, then tho noise of the hammer 
and chfoel is FUenced : 50 with rc/onl to the doctrine 
which tho Master defends, all the others Imo keen 
destroyed, and in di«cussiiig tlio method of right deliver- 
ance, tho priests hive not dated to offer a wonk” 

The king said (morcoicr), " T ho thief Sthaiim of tho 
priests, D$ta*cni, said of himself — that in tho explana- 
tion of doctrine he was superior to all his rivals, and in 
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bis studies embraced all branches of science. But in 
advancing his strange opinions he ever opposed the 
‘Great Vehicle.’ Hearing, however, that the stranger 
priest had come he forthwith went to Val^ali, to pay 
reverence to the sacred vestiges — from this I gather that 
all these priests are without ability in discussion.” 

The king had a sister of great intelligence who was 
distinguished for knowledge of the Sammatiya-school 
doctrine; she was sitting behind the king, and as she 
heard the Master of the Law extolling the doctrine of 
the Great Vehicle, and exposing the extreme poverty of 
the Little school of Doctrine, she was filled with joy, and 
could not cease her praises. 

Then the king said : “ The treatise written by the 
Master is very good ; quite enough to convince both 
your disciple (i.e. himself ), and all these teachers, and 
the faithful generally ; but I fear there are other sectaries 
belonging to the Little Vehicle, of other countries, who 
will still cling to and defend their foolish doctrine. I 
propose therefore to call a grand' assembly in the town 
of Kanyakubja, and command the Iranians and Brahmans 
and heretics of the five Indies to attend, in order to 
exhibit the refinements of the Great Vehicle, and demolish - 
their abusive mind, to make manifest the exceeding merit of 
the Master, and overthrow their proud thought of * self.’ ” 

The same day he sent an order throughout the different 
kingdoms that all the disciples of the various schools 
should assemble in the town of Kanyakubja to investi- 
gate the treatise of the. Master of the Law, of China. 

Then the Master of the Law, at the beginning of 
winter, in company with the king, advanced up the river 
{Ganges) and in the beginning of the last month 1 of 
the year arrived at the rendezvous.' 

1 In the Records, i. 218, we are told be inclined, therefore, to consider tho 
they were ninety days in their pro- symbol “La” in the text as equal to 
gross towards the rendezvous. I should Vefrshq, 
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i (nc r ) Crh l VO YM i T MLLTtSG VI A Cl 

There were pre^ nt ktn^ of eighteen 1 countries of the 
ihc Ii the* ;* thro* lliotmn 1 p'i a** thormi hi) ncquamted 
with the On it and Ii’tlo Vrhicl 1* tides nlmut thn. 
thoi *am! IS ilhmaus nml Xirj.nntlivi and about a tho is-iml 
pnc~ls of tin Miami* mo nitirj All tit i im*ed p r* 
son*, nhl e cclcbm’cd for their h'tnt) rJ ill a* for their 
dialectic, a* ten lc 1 the &*‘cmbl> with omih to consider nml 
latest to the sound* of the I-aw, the} were accompanied 
with followers, some on eh ] lnnt*. some in chino* % some 
in i ‘ihnqnmi, com* under cwoj it*, l^ich was surrounded 
b) it* own peculiar Attendant*, like the clouds for multi* 
tmh which in the wmt r time sprcal through nnn> 
icons of imh», an l if we raid tint tUi} were hie the 
sU uhrds J if thorcKlhoua tnlnsof ill time HV M orlihc 
the drop* of run which full from tho c’oud*, cuu this 
would not lx* mi exaggeration 


Tho King lmd proMOusl) ordered two thatched Inlls 
to l>o constructed at the pheo of tho osscinbh for reced- 
ing tho figures (of Ihtddha) nml tho bod) of the disciples. 

When ho armed tfu) were both finished, the} were 
loft) and spacious, each capable of seating a thousand 
persons Tho tm oiling palace of the king was some 
five h to tho west of tlio place of nssombl} , he had in 
this palaco ca«t a golden statue*, and now, ordering a great 
elephant to bo equipped with a precious dais on its back, 
ho placed thereon (i the statue of) Buddha Ihcn £llfi ht)n 
rilja, under tho form of Lord &ikrn, with a white chow no 
in his hand, went on tho right, and KmnAra-riljn, under 
the form of BrAlnnn-rAjn, with a precious parasol m his 
hand, went to the left lhc} both woro tiaras like tho 
J)u\as, with flower wreaths and jewelled ribbons 

Moreo\tr, tlicj harnessed two other great elephants 
and laded them with jewels and flowers (or, jtreexom 


* The St ju itatatea tl nt there were 
twenty Id j,* pretent rule Jltcorls 
L aiS 

* Julien *ay» “eighteen Id gi of 


Control InclU ’ hut It i« not ao in 
tl o text. 


1 Tl e i asjaga in the original la de- 
fied 
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flowers ) to follow behind the image of Buddha, and each 
step they took they scattered these flowers abroad. 

The Master of the Law and the chief servants of .the 
king were directed severally to mount a great elephant, and 
to follow the king in order ; moreover, there were other 
300 great elephants appointed for the princes, great 
ministers, and chief priests of the different countries, on 
which they rode in double file on each side of the pro- 
cession course, chanting laudatory verses as they went. 
The procession began at early dawn from the travelling 
palace (of the Icing). As they drew nigh the gate of 
the outer court of the place of assembly, each one was 
directed to dismount whilst they conducted the figure of 
Buddha within the hall. There they placed it on a pre- 
cious throne, whilst the king and the Master of the Law, 
in succession, presented it with offerings. 

After this the king ordered the princes of the eighteen 
countries to enter the Hall ; then, of the most renowned 
priests celebrated for learning he selected about one 
thousand to enter the hall ; of celebrated Brahmans and 
followers of heretical doctrine he selected five hundred 
to enter the hall, and about two hundred of the great 
ministers of the different kingdoms. The unbelievers 
and secular persons ( who were not able to he admitted) he 
ordered to be seated outside the gate of the entrance hall. 

The king then sent to those within and without, alike, 
food to eat. This done, he presented as an offering to 
Buddha 1 a golden dish, a golden cup, seven golden ewers, 
one golden staff, three thousand gold pieces, and' three 
thousand vestments of superior cotton-stuff. 

The . Master of the Law and the other priests each 
offered according to their different ability. 

This being over, the king caused a precious couch to 
be arranged, and invited the Master of the Law to sit 
upon it as Lord of the discussion. 

The Master then began to extol the teaching of “ the 

1 Julien translates this passage very differently, Vic, p. 2-14* 
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(»n at Whirl**" am! antiMiorl t adject fir «!i»ruuion, 
a* 1! h c nrn * "c! Mri-iim n ‘•'ivi -n of th N*diti la 
rj< it*’* tr, to exhilil it to 1*1 1 j ml** n of tl o n it Co n 
I it *Vv. II* rat**'-! n j’lrml to 1 «» wnt'in An l 
!*t ng rit*j Je tl *• dr* r rf t! j’n*. of r < * nHj (xhilolin,; 
t* e Mtno to *1 a wh »V j-vipV, an ! n Me g," if tlufi »i an) 
rn* wl 1 c-vi fi I a f ii,!** turd m tl »» fmj*ri tun run* 
Intj* to m< n, cr 11 n’le U> errand* (tf< anjunnt) 
t l r*i ai t!f K*pr • nf 0 t» ojjWMcnt I offer tut head ax 
a im 1 J<r. e* 

Thus m'll ni lit tl «*ne was no ono wh> came forward 
to a wc rd 

f*ir» lttvn-**ji # wiry w 1 ! pVved at th* c\cnt, adjourned 
t! 0 n»n*d!) nn 1 rttmwd to Ins palace, whilst th* 
I nno t on I tl e j n iti all returned to thur rt^tm^-phccs 
So alio Kuu*n i*ji an l the MatUr of the Law rx tired 
to th<ir rcUin^-j lie* a 

On tic nomm th } a am escorted the inn;e, the 
1 104 awl the c'! m ns l/cft re 

Aft' r fite di)i fill pa«« *d, i!i nnlHheun of tho 
Ltth Vehicle, retina ho hit ottrlurncd their school, 
filled with spleen, jto’tcl to take lus life 

Th* king limiting of ft, t*sm.d this proclamation "Tho 
siething of error obscuring the truth, is the txpenuico 
of ng s. ( Th / frftvvvrs of fals? tlrtnnc), lading tho 
true, decuve tho people, if the world were without 
mjKTior m as, lion could their falsehood l>o discotercd? 
Hie Master of tho Law of Clmin, whoso spiritual power 
is so last, nml w lions power of explanation is so grand 
mid deep, w ith a \ lew to rehut the errors of tho \ eopic, 
has come to sojourn here, to txhil it the charncter of tho 
j, re it Law, and to rescue tho foolish and tho deceived 
But tho followers of delusion and falsehood, not knowing 
tin. uaj of rcpcntauco or tho forsaking of error, have 
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conceived a murderous purpose against his person ; this 
intention must inspire every one with resentment. If, 
then, any one should hurt or touch the Master of the 
Law, he shall be forthwith beheaded; and whoever 
speaks against him, his tongue shall be cut out ; but all 
those who desire to profit by his instruction, relying on 
my goodwill, need not fear this manifesto.” 

Prom this time the followers of error withdrew and 
disappeared, so that when eighteen days had passed.there 
had been no one to enter on the discussion. 

The evening before the dispersion of the assembly the 
Master of the Law again extolled the Great Vehicle, and 
sounded the praises of the religious merit of Buddha, by 
which a vast number of men were converted from error 
and entered on the right path: forsaking the Little 
Vehicle, they found refuge in the Great Vehicle. 

Sil&ditya-raja, reverencing him more than ever, be- 
stowed on the Master of the Law 10,000 pieces of gold, 
30,000 pieces of silver, 100 garments of superior cotton, 
whilst the princes of the eighteen kingdoms each pre- 
sented him with rare jewels. But all these tlie Master } 
of the Law declined to accept. / 

The king then ordered his attendant ministers to place 
a howdali upon a great elephant, with the request that 
the Master of the Law would mount thereon, whilst he 
directed the great Ministers of state to accompany him ; 
and as they passed through the throng he directed the 
proclamation to be made that “he had established the 
standard of right doctrine, without gainsaying.” 

This is the custom of the Western kingdoins'whenever 
any one has obtained the victory in discussion. 

The Master of the Law desired to waive this mark of 
distinction and not to go in procession, but the king 
said : " It has ever been the custom, the matter cannot 
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bo j*w«ed over” — and ro, holding the Miu*er of the Law 
hy his k&sh*t)a garment, the) everywhere proclaimed, 
"The Master of the I-aw from the king torn of China 
has c'Uahl shed the pnnetpha of the Gnat Vehicle anti 
overthrown nil opposing dot trines , for eighteen days no 
one In dared to enter on lh* slisctiaa on. Let this be 
known every wl ere, ns it on Jit to L ,,M 

Tlio whole multitude wire filled witli jo) on account 
of the Mo*t^r*n fucccm, ami nil w nhcd to fix for him a 
name m connection with his principle! 

The congregation of the Great Vehicle called him 
Mali A) Ana IKva, that is, the I)*va of the Great Vehicle, 
whilst the followers of the I title Vehicle calls d him 
MAk*ha Dfivn, i e the I)J.va of dilncnnce T hen they 
burnt weens* and scattered flowers, ami paid him 
reverence nnd dqaitid 

1 rom this tune (or, etreum^tance) tho report of his 
eminence (ar/nr) spread abroad cur) where 

1o the nest of the king’s travelling pilacc there was n 
FafiJiArAma under the patronage of the king In tins 
building them was a tooth of llmldhn about an inch anti 
a half long and of ti )tlIovvisU white colour It ever 
emits a sparkling light. 

In old da) 8 when the Kntja 1 raco in Knhmr had de- 
stro)cd the law of Iluddlm, nnd the priests and their 
di«ciples were scattered ever) where, there was a Blnkshu 
who travelled ( from there) afar through India Ilia 
follower, the king of llimataln, of Turkhftra, was enraged 
that this despicable race should destroy the law of 
Buddha, disguised himself as n merchant, and with ft 
company of 3000 men of might, ho took with him many 
valuable jewels, under the pretext, as ho gave out, of 
offering them (to the Itng) 

1 Rati ru rial* tail* ttio Kira la, Crit, ing to ITowortli, wrro a Turkish race, 
tide *l»o Crlndle * Itolemy (Indian doiccndel from tie U ghura. Ind 
Antiq J p 400 Tlio Kirafi, accord Aniiq Not j88o, p. 276. 
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The king, who was of a covetous disposition, was over- 
joyed when he heard the news, and sent some messengers 
to escort him on the way. 

But the king of Himatala, who was of a disposition 
fierce and haughty, and dignified in his carriage like a god, 
when he arrived at the throne of the king, took off his 
bonnet and denounced him. The Kritya king seeing him 
thus, was terrified, and forthwith in rising fell to the ground. 

The king of Himatala cut off his head which he had 
seized, and then addressed the body of his ministers and 
said : “ I am the king of Himatala ; bearing in mind that 
you slaves had destroyed the law of Buddha I have come 
to punish you. But as the fault lies with one man, it 
would be wrong to involve you in it. You may therefore 
rest in peace ; I shall, however, banish the chief of those 
who incited the king to his wicked conduct to a. distant 
land ; as to the rest I exact nothing ” Having exterminated 
the odious race, he founded a Sangharama, and assembling 
the priests he gave it to them, and returned. 

The Bhikshu before alluded to who had gone to India, 
hearing that his country was restored to quiet, began to 
return there, staff in hand. On the way he encountered 
a herd of trumpeting elephants approaching him. The 
Bhikshu, when he saw them, climbed into a tree to hide 
himself. The elephants forthwith began to pour water on 
the tree from their trunks, and then with their tusks they 
underdug it, and after a while it fell. The elephants 
then lifted the Bhikshu on the back of one of the herd 
with their trunks, and went off with him. 

They arrived at the middle of a great wood, where there 
was a sick elephant suffering from a wound and lying 
on the ground. 

The elephant then drew the hand of the Bhikshu to touch 
the place of his suffering. Looking at the swollen part, 
he saw that a bamboo splinter had pierced it — drawing this 
out he washed away the blood, and tearing up his robe, he . 
bound up the wound, so that the elephant got gradual ease. 
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Ktxt morning the herd nil went nwa) to seel for 
fruits, winch, when f>mul, tho) respectful!) offeree! to 
the Bhik*hu The Bhikibu having tatui thereof, an 
eh j 1 ant with a gol ’en ml H came to the wounded 
eVjl ant and effenst it to hnn Thin one, Iming receded 
it, offered »t to the Bhil slut Tit * llhilihu having taken 
it, all the hen! too! him out of th wood to the original 
rpot whf-e tfcv found him, and placing him on tho 
ground, pad lowlv reverence, am! departed 

The Will tiro opening t!io casket, lo ! tlicre was tho 
too*h of Buddha Tiling it Kick (/ 1 hit (ouilry), ho 
devoted bin self to its worship (culture) 

In recent times Ml Wit) a iflja, hearing that Knftnir 
pa tested a tootli of Buddha, coming m person to tho 
chief frontier, asked p^nm*sion to sco and worship it 
Tho congregation, from a feeling or sordid avarice, were 
unwilling to consent to this request and so took tho relic 
and concealed it But the km., fearing tho exalted 
character of &i!tltl\a, ret about digging here and there 
till lie found the relic, and having found it, presented it 
to the ling 6111 lit) a seeing it was overpowered with 
reverence, and exercising force, earned it off to pi) it 
religious offerings. 11ns is tho tooth spoken of 

After breaking up the asscmhl) tho king handed over 
to the SafiglAruma the golden image he had cast and tho 
garments and mono) , warning tho priests to tal 0 caro of 
them 

The Master of tho Law, first taking leav 0 of the priests 
from the Mtlnudn convent, having taken his hooks and 
images on tho 19th day, the conference being ended, paid 
his respects to tho 1 ing with a view to his departure home 
Iho hing said “\our disciple, succeeding to tho 
royal authont), has been lord of India for thirty )ci\rs 
and more I have constantly regretted the small incrcaso 
to m> religious merit, resulting from a w ant of previous 
good deeds In consequence of this I have accumulated 
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every kind of treasure and precious substance in the 
kingdom of Prayaga, and between the banks of the two 
rivers , 1 I have established a great religious convocation 
every five years, to attend which all the Shamans and 
Brahmans of the five Indies are invited, and besides these 
the poor and the orphans and the destitute; on this 
occasion during seventy-five days the great distribution of 
alms called the Moksha is attended to ; I have completed 
five of these assemblies and am now about to celebrate the 
sixth : why does not the Master delay his departure till 
then, aiid so, by witnessing the spectacle, rejoice with us ? ” 

The Master answered, “ Bddliisattva by meritorious 
conduct and by wisdom prepared himself ( for enlighten- 
ment) ; the wise man having obtained the fruit (of his 
conduct ), does not forget the root (of his happiness) ; if 
your Majesty does not grudge his treasure for the good of 
others, how can Hiuen-Tsiang grudge a short delay (in 
his departure). I ask leave, therefore, to accompany your 
Majesty on your journey.” 

The king hearing this was delighted, and on the 
twenty-first day he went forward, conducting him to the 
kingdom of Po-lo-ye-kia (Prayflga), and proceeded to the 
great-distribution arena. This was bounded on the north by 
the Ganges (King -Ida), and on the south by the Jumna ( Tcn- 
mu-na). These two rivers coming from the north-west 
and flowing eastward, unite their stream in this kingdom. 

On the west of the place of junction of the two rivers 
there is a great plain some fourteen or fifteen li in 
circuit. It is flat and even like a mirror. Prom days 
of old the various kings have frequented this spot for the 
purpose of practising charity : and hence the name given 
to it, the “Arena of Charitable Offerings There is a 
tradition which says that it is more advantageous* to give 
one mite in charity in this place than a thousand in any 
other place : and therefore from old times this place has 
been held in honour. 


1 i.e the Jumna, and Ganges. 
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' The king directed them to portion out on this space a 
square enclosure for distributing the charitable offerings, 
enclosed by a bamboo hedge 1000 paces each side, and in 
the middle to erect many scores of thatched buildings in 
which to deposit all the treasures (intended for distribu- 
tion) 5 to wit, gold, silver, flno pearls, red glass, the 
precious substance called the Tx-tsmg-chu (the Indranila 
pearl), the Ta-lsing-chil (the Mah&mia pearl), &c. He 
constructed, moreover, by the side of these, several 
hundred store-houses (long buildings) in which to place 
the silk and cotton garments, the gold and silver money, 
and so on. 

Outside the enclosing hedge, lie caused to be made 
places for partaking of food. In front of the canons 
depositories for treasure, he, inoreo\er, erected some 
hundred or So long buildings arranged like the market- 
places of our capital, in which somo thousand people 
might sit down for rest. 

Some time before these preparations the king had 
summoned by decree, through the five Indies, the Iranians, 
heretics, Nirgrnnthas, the poor, the orphans, and tiic 
solitary (bereaved), to come together to the Arena of 
Charity, to Teccivo the prepared gifts. 

As tlie Master of the Law had not yet returned from 
the assembly at Kanyikubja, he now hastened to the 
place of the distribution of charity. 'I lie kings of 
eighteen kingdoms, moreover, followed m the suite of 
the royal monarch with a like purpose. Ainved at the 
spot they found a body of people amounting to 500,000, 
or so, already arrived. 

& aditja-riija pitched his tent on the north bank of 
the Ganges. The king of South India, Tu-lu-po-pa-cha 
(Dliruvhbatta or Dhruvabhata), located lnmself on the 
west of the junction of the rivers. Kumara-raja occupied 
the south side of the river Jumnft, by the side of a 
flowering grove. All tiie recipients of bounty occupied the 
ground to the west of the position of Dhruvabatti ijja. 
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On tlie morrow morning the military followers of 
Siladitya-raja, and of Kumara-rrija, embarked in ships, 
and the attendants of Dhruvabatta-raja mounted their 
elephants, and so, arranged in an imposing order, they 
proceeded to the place of the appointed assembly. The 
kings of the eighteen countries joined the cortege accord- 
ing to arrangement. 

On the first day of the first period, they installed the 
image of Buddha within one of the thatched buildings 
on the field of charity. They then distributed precious 
articles of the first quality, and clothing of the same 
character, and offered exquisite meats, whilst they scattered 
flowers to the sound of music. At the close of the day 
they retired to their tents. 

The second day they installed the image of Aditya-deva, 
and distributed precious things and clothing in charity, to 
half the amount of the previous day. 

The third day they installed the image of I£vara-deva, 
and distributed gifts as on the day before. 

On the fourth day they gave gifts to 10,000 of the 
religious community, arranged in a hundred ranks. Each 
received 100 pieces of gold, one pearl, one cotton gar- 
ment, various drinks arid meats ; flowers and perfumes. 
After the distribution they retired. 

The fifth arrangement was the bestowal of gifts to 
the Brahmans, which lasted for twenty days. 

The sixth turn related to the heretics, which lasted 
ten days. 

The next occasion was the bestowal of alms on those 
who came from distant spots to ask for charity : this 
lasted for ten days. 

The eighth distribution was to the poor and the 
orphans and destitute, which occupied a month. * 

By this time the accumulation of five years was 
exhausted. Except the horses, elephants, and military 
accoutrements which were necessary for maintaining order 
and protecting the royal estate, nothing remained. Be- 
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fain il p’o the* King freely gave away lun gems anti goods, 
hU clothing pm! necklace*, car-rny*, bracelet*, chaplets, 
liecl*j'*we! nml bright bead-jewel, nil thc*c ho freely gave 
without Mint. 

All K*»ig piieri away, be hyged from lii =» water an 
ordinary KCuid-lnnd garment, nud baaing put it on 
be paid worship to the llmldhai of the ten regions, and 
n.i be exulted frith joy with In* bamli closed in adora- 
tion, be rvd : " In nmvdug nil tin* wealth and treasure 
1 ever feared that it wi* not «wfe)y stored in a strong 
place; but now baaing beMowal this treasure in the 
field of religion* mini, J ran sa/cJysaj n 13 »<0J b tlowed. 
oil tiiv. 1 (Avw.iivi) imy in .all my future births eaer 
thus religiously give in chanty to in uihmd my stores of 
wejlth, and thus complete in iny«<df the ten independent 
powers [of a lluddha].” 

The two magnificent convocations Iming finished the 
Kings sea orally distributed among the j>eopl(j their money 
and treuasuro for the purpose of redeeming the royal 
necklaces, bnir-jewels, court aestnicnts Ac., and then 
taking them, restored them to the king ; and then after 
n few days lhe e a same things avero og,un giacn away in 
charity, as before, 

Hut now’ the Master of the Law requested tho king 
to let him return homo, ns he desired, 

Tho King replied: “Your humble disciple, in common 
with j ourself, desires to spread far and wide the knowledge 
of tlio bequeathed law of lluddha ; why theu do you so 
hastily return home?" 

On Ibis be remained yet another ten days. 

Ivumftrn-rAjn, also was courteously affected towards him, 
and addressed the Master thus: “If tho Master is ablo to 
dwell in my dominions and receive my religious offerings, 
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I will undertake to found one hundred monasteries on 
the Master’s behalf.” 

Hiuen-Tsiang, perceiving that the kings’ purpose was 
not to let him go, afflicted with grief, addressed them as 
follows : “ The country of China is very far from this, 
and has but recently heard of the law of Buddha. 
Although it has received a general knowledge of the 
truth, yet it has not accepted it in its entirety. On this 
account therefore have I come to inform myself how to 
put an end to differences. And now having completed 
my aim, (I remember) how the learned men of my country 
are longing to fathom to • their depth the points I have 
ascertained. Therefore I dare not delay a moment, re- 
membering the words of the Sutra : — c Whoever hinders 
men from a knowledge of religion shall, for generation 
after generation, be born blind ; ’ — if then you hinder 
my return you will cause countless disciples to lose the 
benefit resulting from a knowledge of the law ; how then 
will you escape the dread of being deprived of sight ? ” 

The king replied : “ Your humble disciple admires and 
values the virtue of the Master ; and I would ever look 
up to and serve him ; but to stand in the way of the 
benefit of so many men would truly cause my heart to 
be filled with fear : I leave the Master to his choice, to 
go, or to stay ; but I know not, if you prefer to go, 
by what route you propose to return ; if you select the 
Southern Sea route 1 then I will send official attendants 
to accompany you.” 

The Master leplied: “When I left China and arrived 
at the western limits of the country, I reached a territory 
called Kau-chang; the king of this place was *an en- 
lightened man and passionately attached to the Law. 
When he saw me, in my search after the truth, come to 
his kingdom, he was filled with profound joy, and freely 

1 That is, by way of Java, or Sumatra. 



*v* t) tm:i t ms ni r.irmwr, 

j rmidrd i** tu*h every rrtr*’‘n, jnviiy me on my 
* tun *« v.'il li.m o* no***, my lent r* mnllc to 
f it ■*» t’ i duty; I will if . refit** t» tmu f.\ tl e K« tth^rn 
r > I.*" 

Tt * km * si;5«'i‘v<!, "I pMy yoa, then. b-l in* know 
whvl | \,\u you in fol «f 

Tl <• M«vt i^jlnd: "I iTvjwut* nothms" 

Th<* ling e -si 1, “It in irnfvwjlifo to permit you to go 

t! rO 


On thi* iJ <* king *n!ntd them to rfler him gold co n* 
and tlJrf thing*. Kum a!*o bestowed on him 

evtry i<rt of valuable. Hut tho M niter would take none 
tl t? cm, cxrrj l from Kr.n.Sra-rtyt ho acet pied a capo 
csllrd faJi h (If’m 1), * h io of coar»e «kin lined with 
t-ofi down, width was downed to protect from ram 
trhilil «ft tho road. 

Thu* I e tool. Iih departure. The King with a largo 
1**!} of atl>*i!mt-i accompanied hun for moral ten Its, 
am! then ret timed. On their fitnl ft pant ion they could 
uo‘c of them minin their lean and >n<! lamentations. 

As for Mi book* and unapt*, the Master confided them 
to the military t*cort of a king of North India called 
Udhita, to he carried on hoirebnch, but the advance being 
slow King £llVht)n afterward* attached to tho escort of 
Udhtta-rAja n great elephant, with 3000 gold pieces and 
10,000 fihtr piece*, for defraj mg tho Master's expenses 
on th<* road. 

Time dn}a after reparation tho king, in company 
with Kum'ira-rfljn and Dhruvabatta-rfija, took several 
htitidml light horsemen and again camo to occompmy 
him for a lime and to take final leave, so kindly disposed 
were the king* to tho Master. Then he commissioned 
four ’i'a-kw an (official guides) to accompany tho escort: 
they call such olhccra Mo-ho-ta-lo (Mahfitfiras ?) Tho 
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king also wrote some letters on fine white cotton stuff 
and sealed them with red wax (or, composition), which he 
ordered the Tci-kwan officers to present in all the countries 
through which they conducted the Master, to the end that 
the princes of these countries might provide carriages or 
modes of conveyance to escort the Master even to the 
borders of China. 

From the country of Prayaga he went south-west, 
through a great desert waste for seven days, when he 
arrived at the kingdom of Kau£ambi. To the south of 
the city is the place where the lord Goshira presented 
a garden to Buddha. 

Having adored the sacred traces again, he proceeded 
with Udhita-raja north-west for one month and some 
days, passing through various countries. Once more he 
paid adoration to the sacred traces of the heavenly 
ladder, and then proceeding north-west three yojanas, he 
came to the capital of the country of Pi-lo-na-na (Vira- 
shana). 1 Here he halted two months, during which time 
he met with two fellow students, Simbaprabha and Simha- 
chandra, who discoursed with him on the Kosha-sam- 
parigraha-Sastra, the Yidya-matra-siddha-^astra, &c. He 
was met and escorted by all the people with great 
rejoicings. 

When the Master of the Law had arrived, he took 
up his discourse on the Yoga-£astra-karika, and the 
Abhidharma-6astra. At the end of the two months 
he took his leave of them, and continued on a north- 
western route for one month -and some days. Passing 
through various countries, he arrived at the kingdom 
of Che-lan-ta ( Jdlandhara ), the royal city of North India. 
Here he halted one month. 

Udhita-raja now sent with him an escort, with which, 
proceeding to the west for twenty days or so, he came 

1 Vide Records, vol. i. p. 201, 11. 107. 
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to the count*} ol Siihliapun. At tlm time there were 
about 100 f nests belonging to tho Xorth, who were » 
charge of sacred bool *, images, Ac. , thes , rely mg on tho 
escort accompanying tho Ma'b'r of tho I-au , returned in 
Ins company And co the) went on for about twenty 
day 3 through mountain defiles Ti c-c spots being much 
frequented by robbtn, tho Master of the Law feared 
they might be spoiled m an encounter with them and 
fo male a rule to Eend on a brother m front, who if 
h A met any robber*, was told to Fas, * We lmc come 
from a long dt'tanci searching for tho Law, nnd now 
wo arOj carry mg with us nothing but the sacred boobs 
of our religion, and imn 0 C 3 nnd holy relies Wo pray 
y on, therefore, to be our patrons (ddnajxttis), nnd protect 
us without exhibiting n hostile mind ’ Tho Master of 
tho Law with his companions nnd followers brought up 
the rear By these means tlicv escaped any harm from 
tho brigands whom they encountered 

Thus travelling on for about twenty day*, thoy reached 
tho country of Inkshn&lil, whero tho Master again did 
rcvcrcnco to tho spot whero Clmn lmprnblm-rlja gave 
for n thousand times Ins head in chanty 

lo the north-east of this country fifty yojancts, is the 
kingdom of JCo&ntr 

Tho king of this country sent messengers to invito the 
Master of tho Law to come to lmn, but on account of the 
heavily laden elephants he was uuablo to go 

After a delay of seven days, ho again set forward in 
a north westerly direction, and after three day s, reached 
the great n\cr Sindlm This mcr is five or six li wide 
The books, images, and fellow travellers wero embarked 
on board a boat for tlio passage across but tho Master 
of the Ikw cros e ed the stream mounted on nn elephant 
Ife had deputed one man to accompany tho boat for 
the purpose of looking after and protecting the books and 
all tho different flower-seeds of India And now when 
the boat was in tho mid-stream, all at once the winds 
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and the waters commingling, caused the waves to rise, 
and the boat, violently tossed, was almost swallowed up. 
The guardian of the books, Oiled with terror, fell into the 
water, but was finally rescued by the passengers; but 
there were lost fifty manuscript copies of Sutras, and 
the flower seeds of various sorts. With these exceptions, 
all else they managed to save. 

At this time the king of EapiSa, who formerly dwelt 
in the town of TJ-to-lda-han-elTa (Utakhanda), hearing that 
the Master of the Law had come, himself went to the 
river-side to pay his respects and escort him. Then he 
said : “ I have heard that the Master has lost many sacred 
books in the middle of the river. Did you not bring 
with you here from India flower-seeds and fruit ? ” 

“I did so,” he replied. 

“ That is the sole reason,” the king said, “ of the storm 
that damaged the boat. It has been so from days of old 
till now, whoever attempts to cross the river with seeds 
of flowers is subject to similar' misfortunes.” 

The Master then returned to the city with the king, 
and took up his abode in a temple-convent for fifty days 
or so. In consequence of losing his copies of the Sutras, 
he despatched certain persons to the country of Udyana, 
for the purpose of copying out the Tripitaka of the Easya- 
piya school. 

The king of KaSmir, hearing that the Master was 
gradually nearing his kingdom, in spite of the distance, 
came in person to pay liis - respects, and, after some days, 
returned. 

The Master of the Law, in company with thb king of 
Kapi£a, proceeding for a month in a north-west direction, 
came to the frontiers of the country of Lan-po (Lamglidn). 

The king sent his son, the heir to his throne, in ad- 
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\ mice, to dm rt the j toj It of the captnl nml the holy 
of j rust* to 1 1» pan flags an l l min r*, amt w ith them to 
march from tht city to retort (the camlatde lad to the 
ft tv) 

And now the king nml the Mister of the Law gradu 
nil) approached — nml on their arm at the) fmml suicral 
thoimmls of denes and h) people with thgs and banners 
a tost contour f', awaiting them 

The jieojk, on seeing the Master of the Law were 
o\erjo)cl, nml pan! him reference nftcr which tin i went 
before him nml m the rear surrounding him ns tlic\ 
ntl\ nice*!, sounding Ins pru«c« Armed at the cajitil 
th % lodge 1 in a temple of tho Great \ elude At this 
turn tho King held n great n^scinbly for bestow in 3 charity 
(HiUha uaha Ifitia), during se\ent)-fi\e da) a 

Once more, going right south for fifteen da)s he halted 
in the countr) of la la na (J arana) for the purpose of 
adoring the sacred traces 

Again, going north-west he stopped in the kingdom of 
O-po-hn (At a! nn) Again udinncmg to tho north west, 
he stopped in tlic countr) of Tsait J it ch'a (Isaul ftta) 

Again, going north SOO lx, he reached the countr) 
of 3 0-I1 slu, and the countr) of Sa tang na (perhaps a 
imstako for lo lo shi sa tang ha, 1 0. Vardasth&na) 1 rom 
this going east, the) emerged on the frontiers of ICapiSa. 
Here the king again held n great assembly for distributing 
gifts during se\cn days nftcr which the Master of the 
Law icqnestcd to be allowed to tike bis lta\o and ad\ance 
hotncwarls Going north-east one yojana they came to 
Ku In sa pang (Krosapam ?) , hero he separated from the 
king and proceeded northward 

The king sent with him a great officer, accompanied 
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by a hundred men, as an escort, whilst lie crossed the 
Snowy Mountains, and to convey fuel, provisions, and 
other requisites for the journey, which the king provided. 

After seven days they reached a great mountain top ; 
this mountain is marked by its sharp-pointed peaks and 
dangerous crags, which mount upwards in different and 
strange forms. Now and then there is a flat surface, and 
then a high sharp peak ; there is no uniformity. It 
would be impossible to narrate the difficulties and 
fatigues to which they were exposed in crossing these 
heights. 

From this point they were no longer able to ride on 
horseback : the Master therefore advanced, supported by 
his staff. 

After seven days more they came to a lofty mountain 
pass at the foot of which there was a village of about 
i oo houses. The people feed flocks of sheep which are 
as large as asses. Here they stopped for the' day and 
set off again at midnight, having induced a villager to 
precede them on a -mountain camel as a guide. 

In this land there are numerous snow-drifts and 
glaciers ( [crevasses ). If travellers do not carefully follow 
the steps of their guide, there is great danger of falling 
and perishing. ' 4 

They went on thus from dawn till sunset crossing these 
frozen peaks. At this time the company consisted only 
of seven priests, twenty followers, one elephant, and ten 
asses, and four horses. 

On the morrow they reached the bottom of the pass. 
Tracing their way through a tortuous road they now 
directed their march towards a ridge which seemed as if 
covered with snow, but when they got to it they found 
nothing but white stones. This -ridge is very high, so 
that, although cloud -wrapped, the flying snow does not 
reach its summit. It was towards sundown when they 
got to the mountain top, but the freezing wind was so 
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ic) cold, tl at not ont of tht travellers dared pause on the 
Up 1 

Tim mount 1111 affords no Into of vi^ctatiou, hut onl) 
fi*o» C 3 hcajxul «p jn confusion fin 1 pt iks and slender 
pntticlw, lit c a forest of trees devoid of hives. lit vond 
this «jot tho mountain is bo high that when the wind 
snddcnl) n«es the l mis on win,; cannot pass it in their 
flight, I* nun the south of the ridge to tht north of the 
ndge, there is a distance of several hundred paces — this 
\ i**ul then one can find a little tas 

Throughout Tnmludvlpa we shall not find among the 
luouiitnm peaks a hi n hcr one than this 

The Mu'ttr of the Law hating descended some ft to 
thi north-west, found a small level space w here ho spread 
his tent for the ni„ht. In the morning he again advanced 
and after descending the mountain for five or six dajs 
he came to the country called An-ta tofo)o (Antaravn 
Amlnnb) , tins country is tho old tcrritor) of Tu ho lo 
(1 uhbTra) 

Ihcre arc hero three Safigliarlmas and some scores 
of priests. The) belong to the Mahlsafighil a school 
There is one Stfipa built bj Aifll a-rlja 

The Master stopped hero five dajs and then going 
north west four hundred It or so stdl deiceu bug tho 
mountain, he reached the country of Kwnh seh-to (Khost) 
which again formed a part of the old territory of Tu ho 
lo (luUrtm) 3 

Proceeding north west from this place and still 
continuing along the mountains for 300 h or so he 
reached the kingdom of Ifiooh (Kunduz) which lies along 

* Cf I te rds 11 aZ6 

* Or tl 0 ol t T w ran territory ef 1 tcordt 1 j 37 n tar 
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the side of the Oxus river (Po-tsu) ; this is the eastern 
boundary of Tukhara. The capital is situated on the 
southern 1 hank of the river. 

The Master, because he saw that the nephew of She- 
hu-khan, was ruling over Tukh&ra, calling himself She- 
hu (i.e. chieftain ), he repaired to his encampment and 
remained there one month. The She-hu having sent a 
guard of soldiers to accompany him, he, and the merchants 
in his train, went to the east two days and arrived at 
Mung-kin (Munjan). Connected with this territory is 
the country of O-li-ni (Ahreng), the country of Ho-lo-hu 
(Eoh), the country of Ki-li-s'se-mo ( Krishma , or, Kishm), 
the country of Po-li-ho (Parika) ; all these countries 
formed a part of the old territory of Tukhfira. 

Again going east from Mung-Kicn , entering the 
mountains and travelling for 300 li or so- — we come to 
the country of Hi-mo-ta.-lo (Himatala) ; this also was a 
part of the old Tukhara territory. The habits of the 
people are in general like those of the Tuh-kiueh (Turks). 
There is one difference, however, which is, that the 
married women wear in their head-dress a wooden horn 
about three feet high. It has a division in front signi- 
fying the father and the mother of the husband. The 
higher division signifies the father — the lower, the mother 

and as either of them dies the division (or branch) 
corresponding to that one, is removed 5 when both are 
dead, then the horn is entirely removed. 

■prom this, again going eastward 200 ii or so, they 
arrived at Po-to-na (for, Po-to-chang-na ) [Badakshan], 
which also was a part of the old Tukhara territory. 
Here they remained, on account of the frost and snow, for 
a month and some days. 

Again going south-east through the mountains about 

1 Julien has “the eastern bank.” 
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200 A, tiif) armed nt tK t»n„hm of Kt po kin 
(Yampm) 

t'lill ing totil!i*cist ill to igh ft mount 1 * * ai now s and pre- 
11} t<« e di‘trcl Ur 300 A the} nmud at lh** Kingdom 
of K*t fo*tp ri (Kurin) 

(»< ng no*lh tmt fro 11 Ihi* acre’s llu mmm run?, for 
500 U % r to, the} emit to Site wmun of Aw 10 s\ txe (\ * 
(Tin vlbiti) Tim c« mitn is 1 laced between two 
u nun'uni t*ant«»nii£ on the Oim It product s excellent 
Jon* », final) in growth hut % < r} ftro»g Iiil 
jk^p 1 ' )mi* no n anmry, nn 1 an of n i<uinonato tempera- 
ment on 1 uti*eo d\ aj ]m anne* 1 lit r t \ < s art chiclH of 
a hit tdi ,.rten tint* dift rent from all <>th rj-op'c T here. 
art Jen k iA f ,h 5 nm« hen The c-aj ita! of the country 5 is 
mt ml JfrJIn to (0 in which tin re w a Mfighartnm which 
« former 1 mg of (Ins count*} huilt In tint Safigliarilma 
l< n is’one li e un» of Hudiln idose which 11 a gilded 
coj j^r rirtlct, ornamented with various ^enis , it hang** 
111 •iijiju rted o\er tli head of Unddln, and when men 
wordtip the ttui„c and 11m t it, the camp} nl«o mo\as 
with them, and when tin} ‘lop it stops. >»o 0110 can 
cxjlrmt this «pintiul prodig} 4 

North from thin count r} acro e s some „reat mountains, 
tin re is the count r} of S r-/ i-ni (Shihhmni) ‘ 

Apiiti creasing from fic-wo-si-fir-fi wo come to the 
cotinlr) of Sharj mt (^imhht) 

rrom tins countr} , again going cist ncross mountains 
700 fi, wo reach tho \allc} of 1 ’atmr Tim aalle} is 
about iooo It from east to a\cst, and 100 It or so from 
north to south It lies between two ranges of the Snow} 
Mountains Moreoscr, this \allc} lies as it were m the 

1 Calle 1 alio 11 • bit —Cl 1 L tl at of M Jul en was rc 1 1 Unt ef 

* Ijlto the piA »to c, ll c col ur of Jiten \ ro 

1) c ilff j » a. * 1 1 It jUcords 11 293 

* Kit! er my tcil U defective or * Tl It jwisngo it wrongly | laced in 

Ihe trench transition 
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midst of the T’sung-Ling Mountains, so that the wind and 
snow tempests fly to and fro during the spring and 
summer incessantly. The soil is always frozen, vegeta- 
tion is scanty and rare, the seeds sown do not fructify, 
the whole district is desert and without inhabitants. 

In the middle of this valley is a great lake, 200 li 
from east to west, and fifty li from north to south. It 
lies in the centre of Jambudvipa, at an immense height. 
Regarding its watery expanse it extends beyond range of 
sight. The animals that dwell in it are of infinite 
variety ; the noise of their ten thousand cries is like the 
tumult of a hundred workshops. 

We see here, moreover, birds ten feet or so in height; 
eggs as large as a round water-jar, probably the same as 
were formerly called the Ku-koh {big shells ) 1 of the 
Tajiks ( Tiu- chi). 

From the western division of the lake proceeds a river, 
which, flowing to the west, reaches the eastern frontier of 
Ta-mo-si-ti where it unites with the Oxus, and flowing 
westward, enters the sea. All the rivers on the right, 
moreover, unite together in the same way. 

From the eastern division of -the lake a great river 
proceeds in the direction of the Kie-sha country (Kash- 
gar), and on its western frontier unites with 0 the Sita 
river, and flowing to the east enters the sea. All the 
streams on the left, likewise, unite in the same way. 

Beyond the mountains which are to the south of the 
valley is the country of Po-lu-lo (Bolor) where there is 
much gold and silver ; the gold is the colour of fire. This 
lake, moreover, is one with the Anavatapta lake, in its 
north and south direction. 

Proceeding from the eastern side of this valley, 
scrambling over crags and precipices, and along roads 

1 That is, the egg-shell; probably of the ostrich. 
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cMircl with s»,nw for 500 fi. tl ey tinn t cached the 
lit g lorn of TIj" ci.t'-f low n « f tins country 

it l>y n high mountain ft-tX, wbil«t on the north 

it i* Kicked by ih* £n.*i river. Tim nur 0:1 the cist 
♦ Men tie fm- Pacing through the salt like (Like 
I/d») it flows underground, util emerging at the 7 ViA-iAi 
mountain, it 55 the origin of cur (I'Vffet") riser 

The l.in^ of thts country, from whom .1 long imccc^non 
of n:l«*n aro' >, was n markable for Im wisdom ; it is 
mM (or, he p/r* "f) tint h<* to<’k Im origin from f*A»n«- 
oVm -*7 fw (iy. the offt; ting of the (1 *1 of (’him). In 
the r -hi jnhee of the ling linn* n the S ifighamuia of 
the «M Master Kutiurojua :* this Mister was a unn of 
the Tnl**lii<i!l country He was of great *pmtird hh* 
arnmejit and hnllnnt reputation Huh <fav f c repeated 
3?, 000 word* am! nbo wrote others down He delighted 
in pursuing Im religion* studio*, ho was cleg nit in com- 
jvejtmn, and was the author of many scores of Sd'lras, 
which g lined a widespread renown. Ho was the first 
master of the Slutrdtilika school. 

At this liieo AKvnghoihn llnurnhed in the Ivnst, Pevn 
in the South, Xngirjuna in tin* West, Ivtiin&mjiva 9 in the 
North ; thc*o were called the four sun*, able to enlighten 
nil tint lives. The renown of Kum.lmlabdlia had reached 
such n height that n former king himself attacked his 
country ( 7 Mifm<iM) that ho might honour and cherish 
him. 

South-east of the city 300 ft or so, there is a great 
(reek We «) stono wall with two stono chambers in it, 
in tael! of which there is an Arhat sitting in a profound 
(extinct) state of ecstasy ; each of them sits upright and 
without movement: they look extremely emaciated, but 


* For fomo remarV* on tW* name, * For Karolml&LtUii. 

Vl>h Ilccorde, ii 278. * Uwl KumirUabillim. 
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without any appearance of bodily decay, although 700 
years and more have passed (since they arrived at that 
condition). 


The Master of the Law remained in this country for 
twenty days or so, and then going north-east for five 
daj's he fell in with a band of robbers ; the merchants, 
his companions, were panic-stricken and made for the 
mountains ; the elephants being driven about in the pur- 
suit, were engulfed in the water and perished. 

The robbers having passed by, they all proceeded 
slowly to the eastward, over crags and- across mountain 
gorges, descending the heights and patiently enduring 
the cold. After 800 li they emerged from the T’sung- 
ling mountains and reached the kingdom of U-sha (Och). 

lo the westward of the capital about 200 li there is 
a great mountain covered with crags and precipices ; on 
the top of a very high peak is a Stupa. The old story 
goes, that many hundred years ago, the thunder having 
shivered a mountain, in the midst of one of the denuded 
crags there was seen the body of a Bhikshu of an extra- 
oidinary size, who sat there with closed eyes, and his 
matted hair descending over his shoulders and his face. 
Some woodcutters having seen the sight, went and told 

the king , he went in person to witness it and c ,to offer 
his adorations. 

The news being spread abroad the people from far 
an near flocked together, all intent on offering him their 
ie lgious devotions and heaping up flowers. After this 
was done, the king said: “What man is this?" 

A certain Bhikshu answered and said: “This is an 
1 at vho, having left bis family, entered on (a condition 
of) complete ecstasy. Since this occurred many years 

lave e apsed, and therefore his hair has grown to such a 
length.” 

dhe king replied: “If you know how, cause him to 
arouse himself.” 



eookv] THE CSTRASCrD ARIIAT :01 

Inrcnlj ho said " 1 » the rue of one who his loug 
,0110 without food, when ho awakes from Jm cnli») lus 
bod) would deca), so that fir-t jou must nnornt l»m 
with cream, which being rubbed mto lm bod) will lubricate 
and soften lus muscles, then afterwards )on must sonnl 
the gtaiM (a metal gong) when ho i» stirred up and 
awakened ho will perhaps rise up (/nun h\s ml) " 

The king nnswered ' Welt spoken 1 " and aceonung to 
the directions ho anointed him with cream and then 
Bounded the gknntd 

The Arhat, then opening lus ejes and looking around 
lmn said 'What sort of men wo you, clothed v*Ah 
religious vestments?” 

They replied. “ Wc arc Ilhikdius" 

He answered “ Where now dwells in) master KM- 
) apa TntMgata ? H 


Again they eaid “ IIo his passed into NirvAnn ” 

Hearing this he uttered a cry, and then r< joined* 
“Has Sikja-Mum jet accomplished ‘the unequalled 
con lition of perfect enlightenment * ? ” 0 ( laconic a 
Jimldhaj 


“ Yes ’ they said, “ and li iving procured benefit to the 
world he too has passed into Nir\Aiuu' 

Having heard this ho lowered Ins eyelids, and after 
a time having with Ins hand raised lus locks, he ascended 
from his place into the air and by his great spiritual 
power having caused his body to consume itself with fire 
which appeared at lus will, his bones fell to the mound 
as his bequeathed relics ° 

The king and the great 


congregation collected tho 
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bones, and raised over them a Stupa — and this is the 
one we are noticing. 

Going north from this place 500 li or so, we come to 
the country of Kie-sha (Kashgar). 1 

Going south-east from this place 500 li or so, and 
crossing the Sita river, they passed over a great mountain 
range and reached the kingdom of Gha-kiu-Jcia (Yar- 
kiang ?). 

To the south of this country there is a high mountain 
in which there are a number of niches like chambers ; 
many men of India who have arrived at the fruit (of 
Bodhi ) by their spiritual power, transport themselves here 
to rest in peace, and a great many of these who have 
died here {obtained Nirvdna). 

At present there are three Arhats who dwell in a 
mountain cavern here, and have entered into the ecstasy 
of complete forgetfulness. As their hair and beards 
gradually grow longer, the priests from time to time go 
to the spot to cut them. 

In this country are many Sutras of the Great Vehicle ; 
this literature includes many tens of works amounting to 
100,000 slokas. 2 . 

Going east from this 800 li or so, we come to the 
country of Kustana (Khotan). This district is a great flat 
covered with sand and stones. The soil, however, is fit 
for the cultivation of cereals and is very productive. They 
manufacture carpets ( rugs ) from wool, fine haircloth, 
and silken taffeta ; the soil produces much white jade 
and dark jade. The climate is temperate, and the 

1 1 lie old name was Su-U {Svrl) ~ It would seem from this (ns 1 have 
niul co the city was called. Tlie remarked elsewhere) that the Great 
ns** cound, however, was Shi-li-lci-lU Vehicle, system found its way into 
to-ti (Snhntati 7) ; the way of writing India, from Eaktria. 
it — Su-U, so commonly adopted— is 
wrong — Ch. J.\(. 



taott) 

common people understand potiMm ^ nml n Jit I ‘ • 

Z esteem learning and are fond of music. Th a . 
up^ lit m their conduct and truthful, anl in «»'> 
respects differ from other Tartar tribcr (//«) ™er 
literature (letters) reremUcs that of India with *om 
slight differences. The) greatl) esteem the law of 

Buddha- ... _ 

There are ioo monasteries here and about 5000 
priests The) mostl) stud) the Great Vehicle lire 
Pm" is a polished and learned man, brasc and acred 111 
the'arts of war Ho is welt affected towards virtuous 
people He proferes to 1 m descended from i’t Hm-mun 
(Vais main) 

Tlic great ancestor of the king was the chtat Ran of 
A£oU \\)\ who dwelt m laWiinVL Afterwards, king 
banished from tho kingdom he* went forth to the north 
of the Snow') Mountain* As he went looking for gn&i 
and water for Ins herds, he came to tins place and built 
Ins chief residence here 


After a while, becau°o he had no son, he went to 
worship in the Temple of Vnifm ana Pea u Tlio forehead 
of the god bursting open in front there came forth a 
male child and the ground fronting the temple, at the 
same time produced a wonderfullj sweet-* ecu ted (*nk- 
stance l^c mxlk fiom the) breast, taking this for the 
nourishment of the child he grew up to maturity 

At the 1 mg s death lie mounted the throne and 
e^Wuhsheu his rule m righteousness, and brou 0 ht man) 
countries under Ills power Iho present king ia his 
descendant As his ancestor had been nourished In a 
breast of the earth the name of V ticn (for Kustana) 
was given to it meaning an earth j ap “ 


°J " ll ” »•«>« ...» h 

2 Pmwnn as also.p^k. of a fount* n Lli U h ? *t r HrC \ cc ° u * > ere 

Bear which is a stone mammsmuhe *, 1 en , of ** ? c5 “Meter of 

tr t » rxnvth Tb« tufn i* e » HI elr e,t lUt 

often thought t! at tfj celebrated o«g o * *** 10 11 noa h 
Oomad Temple at Klotan waa so S 
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When the Master of the Law entered the frontiers of 
this kingdom, he came to the city of Po-kia-i (Bhagpa ?). 
In this is a sitting figure of Buddha about seven feet 
high ; on its head is a precious jewel-crown, and its 
appearance is perfect and complete {for majesty). The 
old people gave the following account of it. 

The image originally belonged to Ka^mir, and came to 
this place by invitation. 

There was formerly an Arhat who had a Srarnanera 
{as a disciple ) whose body was afflicted with leprosy. 
When he was near death he desired to have a cake of 
tsoh-mai (sour meal ?). His master by means of his 
divine sight saw that such food could be got in Kustana. 
Accordingly he transported himself there by his power 
of Irrdhi, and having begged some, returned and gave it 
to the Sramanera. Having eaten it he was filled with 
joy and desired to be born in that country. His earnest 
prayer could not be abortive, and so after his death he 
was born in the royal family. 

After he had come to the throne, being sharp-witted 
an . ^ rave ) h e purposed to make a foray and seize some 
nu i ouring tenitory. Crossing the mountains therefore 
ne attacked the old country of his birth. 

Ihe king °f Kasmir accordingly chose his generals and 
marshalled his troops in order to repel the attack. 

And now the Arhat said: “Do not attempt to use 
force : I myself will g0 to him.” 

Forthwith he went to the place where the king of 
-Kustana was, and told him about the loss caused by the 

kin! ° USn , eS , S . and vlolence of the head-bom (Murdhaja) 

wlnV , f- I 6 " 16 Sh ° Wed him the gannent he had worn 

on m his former person he had been a SiAmanera. 

form nr and arriving at a knowledge of his 

C0 "‘! !°"' ' vas dee ply ashamed, and forthwith 

“ ' vit, '. tiie ^ ° £ ™- 
. , , ns P ul P ose of conquest. Returning to bis 

•ounti,, he was accompanied by (or, he received as a 
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r; mi) tli » image winch lw* InlftmuuU worshipped and 
which now followed tlic arm) WIjui the image firmed 
at this (pot it Hood *tiU nnd would go no farther Ihe 
lily nnd oil his nrroy trad to move it forward b) force, 
Imi it would not more. According!) lie* km,* raised 
abate the iirnge n little ch'ij*l t nnd muted the priests 
nnd thur cmnpvums to cun" nnd worship it Mon - 
oxer he plac'd on th" held of lludlln (ir the tillage) 
hn own much-valued nnd magnificent In ad-dri** This 
lmd-dtr'i li Hill to 1** fetn, nml is of pricclm \aluo 
on account of tlo jeuls, nil beholden nre filled with 
exultation at the niJit. 

'fix. Master of the Inn remained hero scion da) a 

The king of Khotau Iwnrmg that the Master was 
entering Ills kmioric-T, went forth in lus own person to 
me t him, and the following da) lie conduct' d him on 
Jus wn) 

TIjo king, firming nt his capital in ndwince, left his 
pen to nth nd (the Master) 

After proceeding thus for two da) a tho kin/ further 
despatched nn oflicnl guide (ta hran) to conduct him on 
his onward way. 

"When fort) h from the town lie rested for the night 

The next da) the king, with n number of clerics nnd 
la) men, Jakmg with them sounding music, perfumes, nnd 
flowers, accompanied him along tho road on the left side, 
on Ins nrmnl ho muted him to enter the cit), nnd 
located him in n temple of the Littlo Vehicle, belonging 
to the school of the SaTv£Lsti\\dm8 

About ten li to the south of the city, there is a large 
SafigMnwm which was built by n former king of this 
country in honour of Yfiir6chana Arliat. 1 

Formerly, when this countr) had not yet receded the 

* For nn original an 1 eompendloua vide Itockhill, M The Life of (he 
arc nnt of the liwtnry of Khotan Jluddha cap nu 
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benefit of tlie teaching of the Law, an Arhat came here 
from KaSmir, and sat down in silent meditation in the 
midst of a forest . 1 

Some persons who saw him were frightened at his 
appearance and clothing. 

Having told the king about it, he came in person to 
examine his appearance. 

He then asked him who he was, living thus in the 
midst of a solitary wilderness. 

He answered : “ I am a disciple of Tathfigata ; his law 
enjoins on me this solitary abode.” 

The king replied: "When you speak of Tathagata, 
whom do you mean ? ” 

He answered and said : “ Tath&gata is the distinctive 
title of Buddha. He was in former days the eldest son 
of Suddhodana-raja, his name being Sarvarthasiddha ; 
moved' by tenderness for "all flesh” engulfed in the sea 
of sorrow, without a teacher and without any refuge, he 
rejected the seven gems belonging to a Ghakravarttin , and 
the 1000 sons, and the sovereignty over the four con- 
tinents (quarters, or islands'), and in the solitary forest 
earnestly sought after wisdom (JBddhi); having obtained 
the fruit of his six years’ discipline, his body yellow as 
gold, he reached the law which is acquired without a 
Master. He scattered sweet dew (i.e., preached on the 
deathless condition of JSfirvdna ) in the garden of deer, 
and caused the brightness of the Mani-gem to shine on 
the summit of the. G-hridrakuta (i.e., declared the highest 
truth). For eighty years he published his doctrine for the 
profit and happiness (of cdl creatures). His connection 
with (conditioned) life being now broken, he peacefully 
passed away to the true condition of being, leaving his 
image and his body of doctrine as a perpetual legacy, and 
these still survive. 

1 grove, op. 0(7., p. 237. The word in our text, however, may 

mean 'the wilderness, ’ 
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“ And now the king b) Ins meritorious conduct in pre- 
\ ious states of life has established himself ns a rulu of men , 
lie ought therefore to take charge of and enjom obedience 
to, tins religious stem (wheel of the law), that those who 
understand its purport raa> find in it their salvation 
(refuge) But wli) are jou so dumb, as though jou 
heard me not ? " 1 

1 he king replied " M) sms, accumulated and ov er- 
flowing, have prevented me from hearing the name of 
Buddha But now, thanks to the downpouring virtue of 
the holy man, what remnant of merit I have has accrued 
to my benefit Maj I be allowed to adore his image and 
obey the doctrine he has bequeathed to the world ? ' 

The Arhat replied * You must seek the joy of ful- 
filling jour vows Tirst then build a Snfighfirann, then 
the divine imago will of itself descend’ 

O11 this the king returned, and with his various 
ministers having selected a suitable site and having 
summoned Ins workmen, he asked the Arhat for a plan 
of tho building to be raised He then proceeded with 
the work 

When, the temple was finished, the king further 
inquired, **lhe Safighlnma is completed, but where is 
the statue of Buddha ? 

He replied 4 Let the king only seek the fullest 
assurance (insight) and tho ima 0 e will come forth- 
with M 

On this the king and all the great ministers and the 
gentry and people lighting tbur incense and ocattenng 
flowers stood still in profound meditation , m a moment 
tho image of Buddha came down from space with its 
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precious dais, glittering and bright, and of a majestic 
appearance. 

The king seeing it, was filled with joy, and congratu- 
lated himself on his extreme good fortune. Moreover, 
he requested the Arhat to preach the Law for the benefit 
of the people. Then, because he instituted for the people 
(or, among the 'people) a festival of dedication, this Sang- 
harama is (i remembered as) the very first foundation in 
the country. 

The Master of the Law, since he had previously lost 
his books in crossing the river, when he came here, 
immediately sent messengers to go to Kuchi and to 
Su-li (Kashgar), to seek' for others ; and now, notwith- 
standing his delay with the king of Khotan, as they had 
not obtained the books, he sent forward a young man 
of Kau-chang with a written memorial, desiring him to 
follow in the train of the merchants, and to present it at 
court, with the tidings that he who had formerly gone to 
the country of the Bi airmans to seek for the Law, had 
now returned so far as Khotan. 

The memorial was couched in these words: “The 
words of the Sramana Hiuen-Tsiang : Hiuen has heard 
say of Ma-yung, 1 Ki-chen, and Ching-Huan , 2 .that they 
were teachers of public morals : JFuh-sing 3 was illustrious 
for his eminent talent : Cho-T’so 4 himself (founded) the 
schools to the south of the Tsih. Here we see the 
character of these learned men But if we admire these 
ancient masters for thus going afar in search (or, support 
of) learning, how much more those who search into the 
secret traces of the profit-bringing religion of the Buddhas, 
and the marvellous words of the three Pitakas', able to 
liberate from the snares of the world ? How can we dare 
to undervalue such labours, or not regard them with 


1 Vide Mayers’ Manual, No. 479. 

2 Op. cit., No. 59. 


3 Op. cit., No. 147. 

4 Op. cit., No. 97. 
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ardour? Non I, lliucn-ifertn r , long since versed in the 
doctmio of Ituddtm bequeathed by him in the Western 
world the rules and precepts of winch hid reached the 
hast in nn imperfect form, always pondered on a plnu 
for searching out the true learning, without an) thoujit 
for person il fftf«t\ Accordingly, in the fourth month 
if the third )cnr of the p nod Ch6ng-Kwim (630 ad) 

1 mmg dangers and obi tacks I secret)) found my way 
to India I tnun d over vast plans of shifting sand 
I scale 1 | rccipitous mountain crng 3 clad w ith snow 
fount in) way through the scarped passes of the iron 
gates, posted along b) the tumultuous waves of tho 
hot sea Pc^uitiing at the sacred city of Chang an, I 
reached the new cit) of Itflja 0 rdm. 

"Tints I accomplished a journo) of more than 50000 
It, yet, notwithstanding tho thousand differences of cus- 
tom* and manners l have witnessed tho m) n ids of 
dangers I haw. encountered b) tho goodness of Heaven 
I have returned without accident, and now offer my 
homa 0 e with a hod) unimpaired, and a mind satisfied 
with the accomplishment of my vows I have beheld 
the Ghpdral Ufa Mountain, worshipped at the BAdhi 
tree 1 have seen traces not seen beforo , heard sacred 
words noj heard before, witnessed spiritual prodigies, 
exceeding all tho wonders of Naturo, have borne testi- 
mony to tho hl 0 h qualities of our august Emperor, and 
won for linn the high esteem and praiso of the people. 
In my travels throu 0 h successive kingdoms I have passed 
s venteen years and now, having come from tho country 
of Prayft 0 a, passed through Kapil 1, surmounted the 
precipices of the T’eung Ling, traversed the valley of 
Pamir, 1 have reached Khotan 

And now, because the great elephant {which I had) 
is perished in the watus, I have not yet succeeded in 
obtaining transport foi the numerous books which I have 
1 rmiplit back On that account I have remame 1 here a 

0 
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little while ; but not having obtained ( even here) the 
necessary mode of conveyance, I purpose at once to go 
forward and visit your majesty. With this view I have 
sent forward a layman belonging to Kau-Chang, whose 
name is Ma-huan-chi, in the company of certain mer- 
chants, respectfully to present this letter, and to announce 
my purpose.” 

After this, during a day and a night, he explained to 
the priests of Khotan the principles of the Toga, the 
Abhidharma, the Kos/ia , and the MaMydna-samparigraha- 
tidstras. 

The king with the clergy and lay-people all sought to 
do honour to his teaching, and many thousands embraced 
the faith daily. 

Seven or eight months having elapsed, the messenger 
returned with a gracious message from the king, to this 
effect : “ When I heard that the Master who had gone 
to far-off countries to search for religious books, had 
now come back, I was filled with joy without bounds. 
I pray you come quickly, that we may see each other. 
The priests of this kingdom who understand the Fan 1 
language and the explanation of the sacred books, I have 
also commanded to come and pay you greeting. I have 
ordered the bureaux of Khotan 2 and other places to send 
with you the best guides they can procure, and convey- 
ances as many as you require. I have commanded the 
magistrates of Tun-wang to conduct you through the 
desert of shifting sands, and I have desired the Shen- 
zhen (government) to send to meet you at Tso-moh.” 

. 1 /pk® sacred language of India Ceylon, as written in the Fan lan- 
\duiicn). But it cannot be confined guage. Records , i., lxxx.* f 
to the Sanscrit, as Mr. Alwis supposes 2 j? rom tliis, as Kockhill remarks, 

(Lecture ii. p. 50), because Fa-liien (op. cit . p. 231, ??.) we may gather 
speaks of the Buddhist books in that Khotan at this time was subject 

to the king of Kau-cliang. 


* tJnless indeed, as Mr. Foulkos seems to suppose, tlic books which Fa-hien pro- 
cured in Ceylon were written in Sanscrit (vide Indian Antiq May 1888, p. 124, c. 1). 
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Tin* of the Law having re-ijioct fully n.tetvcd 

thi c let!* r <•{ irntrurtions, forthwith si 1 fur w nril. 1 lm king 
of Khotan |ir<iri{!«l him with n lirge •store of provision?. 

Having gone 300 /» or «o from the capital, eastward, 
hr teat bed tho town of IVnm 1 In this city is a sindal- 
wrvxl image of Hnddha in a Blending position It is 
thirty fevt high, ami 11 of a grave ami majestic appear- 
mine*. It Ini great spiritual virtue, insomuch tint men 
who an* nfllictcl with any bodil) hurt, if, according to the 
place so affected, the) place Home gold loaf on the corre- 
sponding pari of the image, they arc itnmednnd) restored. 
Tim e who piv the ir vows to thi« image and make request 
for any favour an* movtlv successful. The old tmdilion 
goe* tint when lJuddha was formerly aloe m the world, 
Ud ivnn i-rAja, of KnufAmM, made this image. After tho 
NirvAya of Ituddha it came living of its own nctord to 
the north of this country, and located itself 111 the city of 
Ito-lo-lo-hia (Jtlgln or Urgln f), iftor this it again tr.ms- 
|Mirt«<l it**df to this place. The Miing is, that according 
to tradition, when the religion of SAhyn is destroyed, this 
image will enter the Dragon pilace 

I -caving the town of Pj-ino and pi acted mg eastward, 
wc enter tho desert of sand and stone Going 200 h wo 
reach the town of Xvjang? Eastward of this again is 
tho desert of drifting Band, without water or vegetation, 
burning not, and subject to tho evil of poisonous fiends 
and imps. There is no road, and travellers m coming 
and going have only to look for tho deserted bones of 
men and cattle as their guide. Wo have before described 
tho arid and toilsome character of this desert journey. 

Again going too li or bo, we reach the old country of 
Tukhflnf. Six hundred li further on we come to the old 
country of Chc-mo-t'o-na* which is the same as tho Ni-mo 
territory. 

* Fiml, vide Ilteordt, U 322 1 

3 Record * , H. 325, n. 75. 


liecoi di, u j> 324. 
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Again going north-east iooo li or so we come to the 
old country of Ha-fo-po, which is the same as the teiritoi} 
of Leu-lan. 1 

From this, after various detours, we arrive at the 
borders of China. Having obtained conveyances the 
Master then sent back to Kliotan the messengers and 
their horses and camels. They returned therefore, having 
declined to accept the recompense awarded them for their 
services. 

Having reached Sha-ckow, he forwarded a memorial 
(to the Emperor). The Emperor was then residing in 
his palace at Lo-yarig. On receiving the letter he learned 
that Hiuen-Tsiang was gradually approaching : he then 
commanded Fong-huan-ling, duke of the kingdom of 
Liang, of the titular rank Tso-po-she, who had been left 
as governor of the western capital (Si-gan-fu), to despatch 
proper officers to go forth and conduct ( the Master of 
the Law). 

The Master, understanding that the Emperor desired to 
question him as to his fault in leaving the country with- 
out permission, wished to avoid any delay in his arrival, 
and therefore pressed forward on his march with haste, 
and arrived by way of the canal. 

The magistrates not knowing the routine ‘of polite 
reception and escort, were unable to make the necessary 
preparations ; but the news spreading fast, the people 
came together of their own accord in vast numbers to 
behold and pay their homage to the Master. The streets 
were so crowded that when he wished to disembark, he 
could not advance for the crush, and so he passed 'the 
night on the canal. 


1 That is, Shen-shen. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Havjko tH*-"*ah tk»- f, Hnif'i-T* mg wi c«cor!cl to the 
nri-ftra c4j:Ul (h»i‘jnn*ftj) t where he timxd in the 
» j m * ( ! tl e Jt\r 645 x.x» * 

On she day following the ro^nlx-ra of the various 
rooM^RO eos'lnciel with fliga and 

hi'ivw* to lh<* convent called Homz*fu (r^.Vruire Aayyi- 
n f *) He Ikjc d*jo*ited the Uiat irct Ho laid brought 
fr”» Jndi», — 

t. Ore hundred Ami fifty pitttcUs of flesh fariras, of 
the Tati 

2. 0 n*» golden flattie of Buddha (actcnhng (o the 
jrai'fmi </) lh« shadow left in the Oregon ca>ci of tho 
1 'nglMhi Mountain in the kingdom of Magndfrt, also 
o pedcttl 3 ft 3 in. high linn figure resembles 

the linage of Buddha ns he ia turning tho u lied of tho 
Law 3 fti the drer-jmk at BAnflraa. 

3 A nndal-wood figure of Buddha with a shining 
jicdcstnl 3 ft. 5 in high, after the model of tho sandal- 
wood* figure made according to tho likeness drawn by 
the de3irc of Udftvann, king of KnusAinbt, when ho was 
lfinging for (the rdum of) Tntliflgata. 

4. >A figure of Buddha with a shining pedestal 2 ft. 
9 in. high, after tho model of tho figure of TntliAgatn, 

* 

l The nineteenth year ®f tho period of Chfng kwan, 646 A.D (Mayen). 

* That U, prtaching 
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when he descended on the jewelled ladder from the 
heavenly palace to the country of Kapitha. 

5. A silver figure of Buddha with a translucent pedes- 
tal, 4 ft. high, after the model of Buddha delivering the 
Saddlt arvw-jnt ndariha and other Sutras on the Ghridrakuta 
Mountain, in Magadha. 

6. A figure of Buddha with a translucent pedestal, 
3 ft. 5 in. high, after the model of the figure of his 
shadow, which he left in the country of Hagarahara, in 
the place where he subdued the poisonous dragon. 

7. A sandal-wood figure of Buddha with a translucent 
pedestal, 1 ft. 3 in. high, after the model of a similar 
figure representing Buddha as he -went round the city of 
Vai£ali on his work of conversion. 

» 

He also deposited in this temple the books of the 
Great Vehicle, which he had brought from the West, in- 
cluding 224 Sutras, 1 192 Sastras, 2 15 works of the Stlm- 
vira 3 school, including Sutras, Yinaya, and Sfistras ; the 
same number belonging to the Sammatiya school; 22 
works of the same character belonging to the Mahisasaka 
school ; 67 books of the same character belonging to the 
Sarvastivadin school ; 1 7 works of the same character be- 
longing to the Kaiyapiya school ; 42 works of the same 
character belonging to the Dharmagupta school ; 3 6 copies 
- of the Hetuvidya 6astra ; 1 3 copies of the ^abdavidya 
£astra ; altogether 520 fasciculi , comprising 657 distinct 
volumes, carried upon twenty horses. 

- t 

After having visited the chief officers of the western 
capital, the Emperor being at Lo-yang, the Master pro- 

l Juljen has 124. misprint for pi/i, the mimher being 

- Julien (whose copy appears here 192 instead of 92. 
to have been defective) has lun-i-yen, 3 j u ]i en i, as throughout his traf.s : 
where the symbol yen is evidently a lation substituted Sarrdstivddas for 

Stkaviras. 
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cede! to tta* tittn. an! )wl an inlnu^ff with the 
Hr wi* n^iaM *tfh tl gnate't attention 
in tl r I Itvan 1 ph«\ lb-in,. * itol th 1 np-ror n*kcd 
lum win In* li «i pn* firm bom vi»! nut consulting 
bun He rtplM l* v lm hd sen' thre* request* for 
|^ran« on to lenc t' - co m*n previous to \u% depar* 
ture , Iwt 1mm,: ucmed tio answers h was unable 
to rrs f n» i 1 m d >ir> an i acconitiuh le't wuhoiit the 
drum! p*nm*s on 

AfUr n lcn^ihei cd comr *Vioi Hiuen-T«iing haung 
declwwd to utci-j * a * cuter Uf\ rctttrd to tin uvwiato*} 
of Hon,; fa in ‘•i pn f« rnl then hgan hi* work of 
translation 

At Hit conclusion of tin war a f) be had com- 
plied tbo tnmlat on of tins (1) BAdhu>att\a-pitakn-Sfttra, 
(2) Bud Iha-blifinn-^fitn (3) Miatmukh! dl/innl nnrl 
other* 

B) the nid of tin }<ar 64S be bad completed in nil 
fifta cisbt bool r including tin Si-)U-ki {undertalen <it 
tfr / njwror a erpren com rut ml) 

In the }tar C}9 tbc I mperor caused Ilmen Tsians 
to take up hsi residence in tbc* S«c-'en Temple * Here bo 
continued the vor) of translation until bis death 

In tbc }ear 650 ai» the rmperor lai Isung died and 
wns succeeded bj ICno-lsung 

1 roui this tune the Master of the I-aw deioted lnmself 
with earnest resolution to the work of translation Ho 
rojo ever} morning at daun of dap, and after a slight 
repast demoted four hours to tbo explanation of the Sacred 
Books ) And being in charge of the Monaster} I10 bad 
regard to the discipline of the resident monks 

VTl e Pnlflce of tl e Fhwnlx 

* T1 fa is tl 0 femr le of Great JJenevolence from which tl o Ct i e»e 
t tie of tlic work we have before u* 1* takes 
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Upwards of ioo disciples daily attended his lectures; 
and notwithstanding his manifold occupations, he showed 
the same energy in his work as he had exhibited from 
the first. He discoursed largely on the various systems 
of the schools and the distinguished Masters of the West, 
so that the princes and ministers who came to listen to 
his discourses, frequently expressed their admiration and 
respect for his eminent talent. 

In the year 652 a.d. the Master of the Law caused 
a pagoda ( Feou-to ) to be constructed at the southern gate 
of the Hong-fuh temple, in which he finally deposited 
his sacred books and images for safety. The total height 
of this structure was 180 ft. It was built after. the 
model of the Indian Stupas, and had five stages — sur- 
mounted by a cupola. In the highest storey on the 
southern side, there was a chamber constructed, .in which 
were preserved copies of the two prefaces composed by 
the former Emperor and the Prince Eoyal, to the volumes 
translated by Hiuen-Tsiang. 

In the year 654 a deputation from the Mahabodhi 
Temple in Central India visited the Master and conveyed 
to him the assurances of the high esteem in which he 
was held. Hiuen-Tsiang replied, acknowledging the 
honour conferred upon him, and requesting that the books 
he had lost in crossing the Indus might be replaced by 
others from India. 

During the years 655 a.d. and 656 A.D. the Master 
continued the task of translating his books : he suffered 
from an old malady contracted in crossing the mountains 
of India, but by the help of the physicians sent .to him ■ 
from the court he partly recovered. In the year 658 
the Master returned from Lo-yang to the western capital, 
in the suite of the Emperor, and took up his residence 
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in the ul»Ij constructed temple cilled Si-muig Here 
he rennineil mtttl signs of nd\ anting agt caused him 
some anxicU list he should be unable to translate the 
I'rijfiG (pdramttd) works With the view of entering 
on this taih lie requested the Emperor's pcrinis ion to 
retire to the Yuh fa (gem flower) palace and there in 
quietness to prepare for this translation In 659 he 
inoud into tins palace, and in 660 began the new 
tnui<<] ttion The Iiidnn cop\ of the Wahl prajfid plra- 
initG SOtrx consisted of 200000 Sltikai, he purposed to 
produce an abridged translation, iut was warned by a 
dream not to do so Ihe Master 1 ml procured three 
copies of this work 111 India, and ho at once proceeded 
to collate these with a view to correct the text from 
which I10 translated He was now sixty -fhe yeais 
of age, and feeling that lus end was near he worked 
without interruption in order to finish lus task before 
he died 

He completed lus labours 111 the loth month of the 
jear lunrj So (6G1 a.i>) The entire work of the Maha 
prajfil pGramitfl Sdtra consists of 600 chapters m 102 
voh 

Hating declined to undertake the translation of the 
Ratna Ulta Sfttra, he composed himself to await his end 
He had now finished the translation of seventy-four 
distinct works, in 1335 chapters He had, moreover, 
made a vast number of pictures and wntten out with his 
own lrands copies of various SGtras When the recital 
of all these woiks was finished, he closed his eyes and 
lay perfectly still Having now repeated some verses 
in adoration of MG 1 trey a 1 he gradually sank until the 
day of his death, in the 10th month, 13th day, of the 
year 664 

4 T1 e earnest desire of Ilmen MAitreya, of conrse is the future 
Ts ang was to behold MAitreya and Buddha, and lepreseuts the character 
dwell with him m the TuSita heaven of Love 
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Ho was buried in the Western capital, but in the 
year 66 9 his remains were removed by order of the. 
Emperor to a space situated to the north of the valley 
of Fau-cliuen, where a tower was constructed to his 
memory. 


TIIE END. 
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